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We are told, by Mirandola, that 
there is a certain plant, of which a 
leaf, taken and laid upon the ground, 
will strike out roots, and penetrate 
the soil. I feel assured, that what- 
eyer is true of the world of nature, 
is also true of the world of mind,— 
whatever curiosities of the vegetative 
process can be traced out in the 
natural soil, the same, or similar, cu- 
riosities may be traced out in the 
intellectual.—If, according to Origen, 
“he who believes the Scripture to 
have proceeded from Him who is the 
Author of Nature, may well expect 
to find the same sort of difficulties in 
it as are found in the constitution of 
nature;” so he who believes the 
seed-time, and the harvest, and all 
the various toil of this natural hus- 
bandry, to have been ordered and 
governed by Him who sends the 
early and the latter rain, may, like 
Origen, expect to find in the various 
labours of the mental husbandry, its 
seed-time and harvest—some of the 
same features. The story of Mi- 
randola about the leaf is, at least, 
instructive and emblematic. It is a 
very remarkable fact, that the most 
important circumstances in our lives 
take their origin from things the 
most indifferent. A few leaves 
se gathered from the tree of 
knowledge, and laid down along the 
path of our daily occupations, often 
strike a deep root, and grow up, and 
bear fruit, and spread their boughs 
over our hours of toil, and impart a 
refreshing coolness and verdure to 
the heat and burden of our day. It 
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is something to know that this result 
may be obtained by a very small 
effort. The hour or two, in the 
winter evenings, spent by the indus- 
trious mechanic before his humble 
fireside, may be the leaves, which, 
having been spread over his path, 
and having grown up into trees, are to 
render his journey, not only delight- 
ful to himself, but beneficial to others. 
Every pure and innocent acquisition 
of hours, in which idleness, to adopt 
a very picturesque image from Web- 
ster’s play of the Duchess of Malfy,— 


“« On a winter’s night, 
Takes a long slumber o’er a dying fire, 
As loath to part from it, yet parts thence 
more cold 
Than when he first sat down ; ”— 


might be the seed-time of a rich 
harvest. The poorest mechanic, 
employing diligently and earnestly 
his leisure time in the cultiva- 
tion of his moral and intellectual 
nature, may find each minute so em- 
ployed to be truly one of the won- 
drous leaves of Mirandola, spreading 
over his path, and growing up into 
a green and refreshing shade. Nor 
is the benefit or the delight merely 
personal ; all the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of virtue and knowledge 
are strictly expansive. Every pure 
and innocent acquisition in morals, 
in science, in art, is a branch, which 
not only permits, but invites, other 
travellers to refresh themselves under 
its shelter. A man cannot keep his 
intellectual or his moral endowments 
to himself, even if he wished to do 
TT 
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so, however indifferent or rude his 
companions may be. The wild rose 
cannot hinder the breeze of summer 
from wafting its bloom over the bram- 
ble by its side. And so the cul- 
tivated child imperceptibly polishes 
the ignorant parent, and the reflect- 
ive parent almost unconsciously 
wakens the slumbering reason of the 
child ; and this is one of the many 
eloquent sermons preached by ex- 
ample,—it is in this way, in things 
of a holier and higher import, that 
the mighty may be taught by the 
weak, and the opulent admonished 
by the poor. “The servant may 
become to the master a living epistle 
of Christ, and he may read there 
what he has not yet perceived in the 
New Testament. He may read in 
the person of his own domestic the 
power and the truth of Christianity.” 
Nor should any person be discou- 
raged by the humility and the nar- 
rowness of the acquisitions he makes ; 
one circle begets another, till the 
entire surface of the stream is over- 
spread. The difficulty is to make a 
beginning,—the beginning made, the 
progress will be easy and pleasing. 
Let our readers commence imme- 
diately the “ History of a Week,”— 
their own history of their own week. 
If it be rich in associations and re- 
collections of religious thoughts, 
virtuous actions, and intellectual 
labours, then it will go on expanding 
and blooming into a month, and they 
will soon be overshadowed by the 
intellectual foliage of a year. Their 
common, their necessary occupations, 
need not be abandoned or inter- 
rupted. The evening hours are the 
sweetest to be devoted to these plea- 
sures of memory, when the dim sha- 
dows of cottage children are thrown 
over the breezy common by the long 
rays of the descending sun, while the 
plough, left side-long upon the brown 
upland, glitters through the broken 
hedge-row, and 
* The daw, 

The rook, and magpie, to the grey-grown 

oaks, 
That the calm village in their verdant 

arms 
Sheltering embrace, direct their lazy 

flight.” 


And, with these remarks, I wish the 
reader a pleasant week of evenings 
with me. 


Valley of Rocks, November 12, 1843. 
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SHADOWS of leaves upon a stream. — 
It was very charmingly said, or sung, 
by Thomson in one of the most 
charming of all poems, that 
“ The stealing shower is scarce to patter 
heard 
By such as wander through the forest 
walks, 
Beneath the umbrageous multitude of 
leaves ;” 
but if it be, as it is, delicious to 
wander beneath the verdant roof — 
the fretted vault which Naturethrows 
so beautifully over the long-drawn 
aisles of her own magnificent cathe- 
dral—it is also not less soothing to 
hang, in noiseless reverie, over some 
clear-flowing village brook, shaded by 
the silvery ash or the golden labur- 
num, and to watch the clear reflec- 
tion of the leaves upon the untroubled 
water. The sensation is one of pe- 
culiar freshness, if the dreamer have 
only recently escaped from the toil 
and fever of active occupation. But 
there is a higher pleasure to be de- 
rived from an hour so spent than 
the mere feeling of coolness and de- 
light which is felt along the blood. 
The season, the place, the objects, 
all minister food to contemplation, 
and the little reflection of every leaf 
in the brook carries a moral in its 
shade. So it was, at least with me, 
while recently enclosed and sheltered 
from the rough winds of worldly 
annoyances in the verdant and 
watery scenes of Devonshire. From 
the shadows of the leaves reflected 
upon the stream at my feet, my mind 
turned to those little incidents, those 
slight circumstances, whether of 
thought or action — leaves upon the 
stream of life—which exercise so deep, 
so lasting an influence upon all our 
hopes, and sorrows, and joys. And 
while the chequered light of a rich 
autumnal noon streamed through the 
clustering branches, as though they 
had been the painted windows of 
some gorgeous Gothic church, I wove 
a few discursive thoughts roughly 
together, happy enough if any of 
them linger upon the memory of my 
reader, and teach him to despise no- 
thing, however small. 

I began by thinking of Demos- 
thenes, who, as he departed with a 
burning forehead and a beating heart, 
in mingled shame, indignation, and 
grief, from the tumultuous assem- 
bly, is met by Satyrus; the hisses 
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of his countrymen still ring in his 
ears, the ruin of all his long-cherished 
ambition stares him in the face. The 
unexpected appearance of this Saty- 
rus changes the aspect of his fortune ; 
it was the apparition of his good 
angel ; he revives his drooping spirits, 
he cheers him with the prospect of 
happier efforts; and, that he ma 
assist him to obtain the success which 
he predicts, he teaches him the art 
of elocution. When Demosthenes 
next ascended the bema, there was 
no grit of the pebble to be traced 
upon his lip; and so the fame of the 
orator was owing to this accidental 
rencontre, this slight incident—this 
shadow of a leaf upon the stream! 
And how was it with one scarcely less 
dear to classic story ? Zoneabens 
acquaintance with Socrates com- 
menced in a singular and unlooked- 
for manner. Meeting the philoso- 
pher in a narrow gateway, Socrates 
stopped his pane by extending his 
walking-stick across the path, and in 
that remarkable attitude he began to 
ask him how a man might attain to 
virtue and honour. Xenophon con- 
fessed his inability to give an answer, 
and Socrates, desiring him to follow 
him, became henceforth his master 
in ethics ; and so it was to this slight 
circumstance that Xenophon owed 
his association with the profoundest 
spirit of the time ; it was this shadow 
of a leaf upon the stream that led 
the student into the green and tran- 
quil haunts of meditation, and made 
him not only the most graceful of 
historians, but the most pleasing of 
philosophers. It is impossible to re- 
member these incidents, so familiar 
to every scholar, without reflecting at 
the same time upon the intimate con- 
nexion of all the circumstances of 
life, how each link interlaces with 
the preceding one, how one weak and 
imperfect or mutilated and ill-fitted 
link deranges the symmetry and 
weakens the strength of the chain. 

[t was, doubtless, while pursuing a 
similar train of thought that Bishop 
Burnet* discovered, in the course of 
events and things, so intricate and yet 
so intimate and beautiful a con- 
nexion—those of the greatest conse- 
quence arising often from small and 
inconsiderable ones—that he consi- 
dered this reflection alone sufti- 


* Thirty-nine Articles, art, i. 
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cient to establish the truth of a 
providential government of the 


world. And the acute mind of Bishop 
Butler appears to have received the 
same impression from the same con- 
templation :— 

** By this most astonishing connexion, 
these reciprocal correspondences and 
mutual relations, every thing which we 
see in the course of nature is actually 
brought about; and things, seemingly 
the most insignificant imaginable, are 
perpetually observed to be necessary 
conditions to other things of the greatest 
importance.” + 

Of this profound remark the ob- 
vious illustrations are innumerable. 
I shall weave together a few of them. 

If the proclamation had not unex- 
pectedly furled the sails of the vessel 
in which Cromwell had embarked, 
instead of dismaying the parliament 
and playing the hypocrite in White- 
hall, his axe would have resounded 
amid some clearing in the forests of 
America. 

The chain of dazzling perform- 
ances in the lives of men celebrated 
in literature and art will often be 
found to commence from some small 
link, some trifling circumstance, at 
first sight scarcely deserving notice. 
For example :—Evelyn was walking 
one day in a field near Says Court; 
he stopped for a moment to look in 
at the window of a poor solitary 
thatched house, and beheld a young 
man carving a cartoon of 'Tintoret, of 
which he had bought a copy at 
Venice. Evelyn requested permis- 
sion to enter, and soon recommended 
the youthful artist to the patronage 
of Charles I. Such was the com- 
mencement of the fame of Gibbons. 
But for that walk and that listening 
of Evelyn, he might still have pursued. 
his solitary toil unfriended and un- 
known; it was a slight circumstance, 
a mere shadow upon the stream, but 
it was full of promise for his future 
fortunes. ‘Tickell owed all his po- 
litical prosperity to a little poem 
suggested by the opera of Ltosamond. 
The late William Gifford was rescued 
from the penury and hardships of a 
coasting trader by the report and the 
sympathy of the fish-women who 
saw him playing ragged and neglected 
upon the beach of Brixham. And 
what is particularly deserving of no- 











t Butler’s Analogy, c. vii, 
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tice is, that the very circumstances 
which seem to portend our injury or 
our ruin often promote to an extra- 
ordinary extent our prosperity and 
happiness. This apparent contradic- 
tion may be exemplified from the life 
of the present amiable and learned 
Professor Lee, whose early struggles 
to acquire knowledge, amid the po- 
verty and depression of daily labour, 
must be well known to many of our 
readers. He was by trade a carpen- 
ter, and had no means of extending 
his knowledge of languages except 
by exchanging the grammar of one 
for that of another. But no diffi- 
culties or privations could chill the 
fire of his enthusiasm ; his only time 
of study was after the conclusion of 
his work in the evening, still he per- 
severed. At length he married, and 


the expenses of his new manner of 


life not only obliged him to under- 
take severer toil, but seemed, also, to 
call for the abandonment of his lite~ 
rary pursuits; his evening, as well 
as his morning hours, were to be 
devoted to the hammer and the saw. 


At this critical juncture the chest of 


tools, upon which he depended for 
his subsistence, was consumed by fire, 
and destitution and ruin stared him 
in the face. His calamity proved 
his greatest blessing ; his loss became 
known, attracted ‘attention to his 
character, and friends were not long 
wanting to assist the patient and 
struggling scholar. But for the 
burning of that chest of tools, the 
Cambridge professor of Hebrew might 
at this instant have been mending a 


window-frame at Bristol, instead of 


occupying a stall in its cathedral. 
Nor is it uninteresting, in con- 
nexion with the little threads which 
have conducted the literary adven- 
turer through the baioyrtetes of po- 
verty and research, to notice the 
threads of association, not less minute 
and fragile, by which patient in- 


quirers have reached the object of 


their search. We may illustrate this 
remark by the history of the study 
of hieroglyphics. When the late Dr. 
Young was in Paris, in 1822, Cham- 
pollion gave him an Egyptian MS., 
which he supposed to be a deed; 
on Dr. Young's return to England, 
a Greek papyrus, brought from 
Athens by Sir George Grey, was 
presented to him by that gentleman. 
This papyrus turned out, upon ex- 
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amination, to be a translation of the 
very MS. which Young had recently 
received from Champollion of Paris. 
Now that a writing should have de- 
scended uninjured through all the 
vicissitudes of 2000 years, should 
have been brought from Greece to 
England, and bought at the moment 
when its presence would be so useful, 
this, said Young, was a combination 
of favourable circumstances, “ which 
would, in other times, have been 
considered as affording ample evi- 
dence of my being an Egy ptian sor- 
cerer.” It was a shadow of a leaf, 
but it was a shadow that led him far 
up the stream of Egyptian discovery. 
A sheet of paper sent from the press 
with the letters accidentally raised, 
suggested to one thoughtful under- 
standing the embossed alphabet for 
the blind,—that alphabet which re- 
veals the mysteries of the Scripture 
to the darkened eye, and pours over 
it the glory and the beauty of Para- 
dise. 

Nor are these slight incidents less 
valuable as indications of mind and 
disposition,—a straw truly shews the 
course of the wind. If we could 
have dropped in upon Milton in some 
winter evening at Bunhill Row, when 
he wasin the act of breathing upon the 
last glimmer in his exhausted pipe, 
we should, perhaps, have found a 
very different person to the imaginary 
architect of Pandemonium. Har- 
rington was arranging the aphorisms 
of Oceana, when the officers ab- 
ruptly entered his apartment; and 
while they seized, with bewildering 
and alarming haste, the proofs, as 
they imagined, of his treason and 
guilt, the philosopher amazed them 
by anxiously requesting permission 
to stitch the papers together before 
they were taken to Whitehall. “The 
derangement of his system,” observes 
D'Israeli, “seemed to him more 
dreadful than being himself hurried 
to the Tower.” It was only ashadow 
of a leaf upon the stream of his 
character, but it shewed the nature 
of the tree. So, again, most strik- 
ingly illustrative of the composite dis- 
position of Cromwell is the circum- 
stance, mentioned by Cowley, that 
one day you would see him “ ranting 
so wildly that nobody durst come 
near him, and the morrow flinging of 
cushions and playing at snow-balls 
with his servants.” The great passion 
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of Isaac Vossius was to have his hair 
dressed to a dactylic or iambic ca- 
dence ; and it is mentioned by Phi- 
lips, in a note to Johnson's life of 
him, that his chief pleasure, when a 
boy at Winchester, consisted neither 
in playing nor in walking, but in 
sitting hour after hour to have his 
hair combed. How much more beau- 
tiful, though equally slight, is the 
little trait which Burnet has pre- 
served of Sir Matthew Hale, that he 
was never seen to be more angry 
than when a bird which belonged to 
him died for want of food through 
the neglect of a servant! Wemight 
read a long memoir of Bishop Hooper, 
and yet rise from the perusal with a 
fainter perception of the sustained 
dignity and tranquil resolution of 
his mind than we gather from a 
slight circumstance of his last hours 
recorded by the martyrologist, who 
informs us that the bishop not only 
directed the manner in which the 
reeds for his funeral pile were to be 
placed, but even pointed out the spots 
where they were wanting. What a 
glimpse does Swift give to us into 
the mysterious contradictions of his 
character, when he tells Mrs. Dingley 
(Sept. 15, 1712), that having a gold 
snuff-box presented to him, and wear- 
ing no waistcoat, he was at a loss 
where to dispose of it,until the Duchess 
of Hamilton came to his relief by 
making him “a pocket like a wo- 
man’s, with a belt and buckle,” and 
a department therein especially for 
the box; and a rapid allusion (in an- 
other letter to the same correspond- 
ent) to Sir William Temple is also 
full of character :—* I was playing,” 
he says, at one-and-thirty, “ with 
the lord-treasurer and his family. 
He gave us twelve-pence a-piece to 
begin with. It put me in mind of Sir 
William Temple.” A. philosophical 
biographer of Cicero would value ex- 
tremely the anecdote that represents 
him deeply engaged, in thevery tumult 
and fever of the civil war, inexamining 
and settling the question whether the 
scholar ought to write ad Pirea or 
in Pirea. We discover the sun- 
shiny temper and the buoyant hope- 
fulness which supported Athanasius 
during his many-coloured life, in the 
brief consolation which he addressed 
to the weeping crowd when the Em- 
peror Julian drove him from Alex- 
andria, “ Take courage, this is but a 
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little cloud which shall quickly pass 
away.” We see the humility of 
Bishop Prideaux in the desire of self- 
abasement, which induced him to hang 
up with his episcopal robes the 
humble dress in which, when a youth, 
poor and unknown, he had walked to 
Oxford from his native village in 
Devonshire. 

These little gleams of pure and 
benevolent expression light up the 
whole face with exceeding lustre and 
sweetness. We love to compare 
Bishop Andrews discharging the debts 
of poor and destitute prisoners, and 
desiring his almoner not to divulge his 
name, and requesting the discharged 
to attribute the payment of the debt 
to “a benefactor unknown;” with 
Bishop Wilson, the good parson of 
the Tele of Man, directing his steward 
when measuring out corn to the poor, 
to give it to them heaped up ; and buy- 
ing large quantities of spectacles for 
distribution among the aged inhabi- 
tants of the island, that they might 
be able to read their Bibles. Difler- 
ing from them in kind and degree, 
but resembling these characteristics 
in spirit, is a circumstance connected 
with the history of the late celebrated 
Dr. Hope. Lying awake and listen- 
ing to the beating of his own heart, 
it occurred to him that a series of 
observations, thus carried on in the 
silence and solitude of the night, 
might be productive of benefit to his 
suffering brethren: his valuable 
work upon the diseases of the heart 
derived its origin from this reflection. 
He was, indeed, a bodily, and An- 
drews and Wilson were spiritual 
physicians, but the same pulse of 
charity indicated the heart of each. 

It is from these unexpected lights 
and shades of the intellectual and 
moral countenance that we derive 
our only true and authentic know- 
ledge of men. The book very 
rarely reflects the author, and the 
glow of genius is often undistinguish- 
able in the picture. Among the pic- 
tures at Versailles is an old portrait, 
without a painter’s name, said to re- 
present the illustrious Columbus. 
The features are coarse and round, 
and the nose especially is large and 
vulgar; the eyes, however, possess 
considerable penetration. If this 
portrait be genuine—and it seems 
to be untouched—it not only lends 
no force to the discovery of Cole- 
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ridge, that all our famous English 
navigators possessed a feminine ex- 
pression of countenance; but it dis- 
appoints all our expectations, and 
disperses all our visions of the en- 
thusiastic discoverer of America. To 
find that the features of Columbus 
were coarse and unintellectual is not 
less startling than the facts—both of 
them well supported—that Black- 
stone wrote his Commentaries upon 
the laws of England with a bottle of 
port wine at his elbow ; and that 
Sir Isaac Newton, the profoundest 
mathematician ofhis age, experienced 
so much .difficulty in applying the 
common rules of arithmetic, that, 
during his mastership of the Mint, it 
was his practice to get some skilful 
person to make up his accounts for 
him. Still, the portrait of Columbus 
may be only an exception of the rule. 
Addison remarks, in reference to an 
authentic silver medal of the younger 
Brutus, which he saw at Bologna, 
that you might read the character of 
the person in the features of the 
face; and Pope sighed for the day 
when England should emulate the 
glory of the classic ages, and write 
her battles, and delineate her heroes 
and her philosophers upon gold,— 


“Then future ages with delight shall 
see 

How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton's looks 
agree,” 


We feel, with an ingenious essayist 
of a former century, that it is a very 
agreeable amusement to compare, in 
our thoughts, the face of a great 
man with the character that authors 
have given of him; and to try if we 
can find out in his looks and features 
either the genius, or the pride, or 
the benevolence, that discovered itself 
in the history of his actions. And 
therefore it is that every little indi- 
cation of characteristic peculiarity, in 
relation to eminent petsons, is perused 
with interest. For example, we are 
pleased with Eginhard’s minute de- 
scription of the personal appearance 
of the famous Charlemagne, and 
especially of the singular shape of 
his head, with its round top — apice 
— rotundo. The two portraits 
which always seemed to me to reflect 
most vividly the genius and disposi- 
tion of the originals are those of 
‘Taylor the divine, and Spenser the 
poet. In that broad, massive fore- 
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head, that solemn eye, that subdued 
yet intense glow of enthusiasm, we 
recognise the eloquent preacher, the 
acute controversialist, and the far- 
gathering scholar; while in that 
portrait of Spenser, which hangs in 
the gloomy combination-room of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, we 
seem to read the precious lines of his 
most changeful and delicious imagina-~ 
tion—an imagination which appears 
to have combined, upon some occa- 
sions, the bloom of Rubens’s colour 
with the chastity of Raphael's de- 
sign. His luxuriant verdure of ex- 
pression often covers the sweetest 
fruits of thought, upon which the 
rays of fancy have wabenied the most 
golden hues. 

So with painters. If we walk 
through a picture gallery, where Art 
has put forth all the power of its ta- 
lisman, we often find ourselves turn- 
ing aside from the broad image of the 
painter’s conception to some broken 
feature as it were—some leaf-like 
shadow upon the surface of his 
imagination. It is related of Bas- 
sano, that a book painted by him on 
a table deceived the eye even of 
Carracci, who, in the words of the 
historian Lanzi, stretched out his 
hand to take it. There is an exqui- 
site circumstance in a Correggio in 
the Tribune at Florence. ‘The hea- 
venly mother is upon her knees, 
fearful to change her position lest 
she should awaken the Divine Infant, 
who has fallen asleep upon the cor- 
ner of her mantle, that has accidentally 
dropped to the ground. How slight 
a circumstance, yet how touching and 
delightful! The rich landscape of 
Ruysdael often seems to our eye to 
be condensed into that ivy-grown, 
decayed pollard, that moulders away 
through the very canvass. 

The feature that especially struck 
me in Turner’s picture of the Slave- 
ship was the division of the tem- 
pestuous sea into two ridges of surg- 
ing foam, between which, in the 
words of an eloquent admirer, “' The 
fire of the sunset falls along the 
trough of the sea, dyeing it with an 
awful but glorious light, the intense 
and lurid splendour of which burns 
like gold and bathes like blood.” And 
if the eye of fine taste be detained, and 
charmed by some slight cireumstance 
of beauty in a picture, so it is also 
repulsed and displeased by some cir- 
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cumstance, equally slight, of false 
situation or inharmonious contrast. 
A recent writer upon art, whose in- 
genuity of criticism is at least equalled 
by his hardihood of decision, observes 
that he has not seen many fine pic- 
tures of Cuyp which were not utterly 
spoiled “by the vermilion dress of 
some principal figure—a vermilion 
totally unaffected and unwarmed by 
the golden hue of the rest of the pic- 
ture.” This solecism in colours the 
same writer discovers and denounces 
in a famous picture of Cuyp in the 
Dulwich Gallery, where he has given 
the same pre-eminence to the green 
upon the bank, and to the brown in 
the cow. Soin poetry, an absurdity 
is remembered when beauties are for- 
gotten; and Cowley’s Davideis is pil- 
loried in a single couplet on bo. 
liah :-— 


‘“‘ A sword so great that it was only fit 
To cut off his great head that came 
with it.” 


To passon from art to religion, from 
that which charms the fancy to that 
which purifies the heart, I might find 
abundant illustrations of my argu- 
ment. 

The slight circumstances,— the 
picturesque glimpses of manner,— 
the vanishing gleams of rp ng eH 
—in the sacred history of the Bible 
always affect me with a peculiar 
liveliness of emotion; and if in the 
hallowed narrative generally, how 
much more in the narrative of Our 
Lord particularly. Every reflection 
of a leaf upon the stream of His 
history fixes the tearful eye! When 
Our Saviour was betrayed by Judas, 
and was being led away by the emis- 
saries of the high-priest, St. Mark in- 
forms us that a young man followed 
him having only a piece of linen 
round his body. This slight incident 
is recorded by none of the other 
evangelists; but it is very graphic. 
Excited by the tumult of voices and 
footsteps thus breaking in upon the 
stillness of his midnight repose, the 
young man rushes out of his dwell- 
ing without staying even to dress him- 
self. The interpretation of Kimchi 
makes the incident still livelier. He 
supposes the linen cloth, as we ren- 
der the words, to be the garment 
worn at night. Of another descrip- 
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tion, yet scarcely less picturesque, is 
the account of Peter's visit to the 
house of Tabitha at Joppa. When 
he had ascended to the upper cham- 
ber, where the departed sister lay, 
the friends of Tabitha stand round 
him weeping, and shewing the gar- 
ments which she had made while she 
was with them.* Not less slight, nor 
less natural, is the manner in which 
St. Peter fulfilled the prediction of 
Jesus, that he should deny him thrice. 
Having followed his Master into the 
hall of the high-priest, and taken a 
seat among the servants, he warmed 
himself by the fire; and the flame, 
playing over his features, enabled a 
maid-servant to recognise him as one 
of the disciples of the prophet from 
Nazareth. How vivid is the deserip- 
tion of the gaolor at Philippi,calling for 
a light, and springing into the midst 
of the dungeon of Paul and Silas. The 
Greek words used to signify his 
haste and his fear, are very pictu- 
resque: sicsridnct, he went in with 
a bound ; tvreoyos, trembling all over. 
And while I speak of these slight 
circumstances in the narrative history 
of the Holy Scripture, let me not 
forget to notice the deep importance 
of the slightest circumstances as in- 
struments towards bringing men to 
listen to its dictates and to love its 
teaching. ‘There isin one of the elo- 
quent sermons of Chalmers (that 
upon the duty of Christianising our 
home population) a passage, so re- 
markable and so singularly illustra- 
tive of my argument, that I am in- 
duced to transcribe it :— 


“You must surely be aware,” he says, 
“in allusion to the position of a church, 
that it makes all the practical difference 
in the world to the retail and custom 
éven of an ordinary shop, should it devi- 
ate, by a very small hair-breadth, from 
the minutest convenience of the public— 
should it retire by ever so little from the 
busy pavement, or have to be ascended 
by two or three steps, or require the 
slightest turn and change of direction 
from that beaten path which passengers 
do inveterately walk in; and human na. 
ture on a week-day is human nature on 
the Sabbath.” 


There is no saying, he proceeds, on 
how slight or trivial a circumstance it 
may be made to turn; and odd as the 


* Acts of the Apostles, ix. 59, 
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illustration may appear, we feel confi- 
dent that we have not at present either 
a profound or pious hearer who will 
undervalue one single stepping-stone 
by which a hearer more might be 
brought to the house of God—who 
will despise any of the means, how- 
ever humble, that bring a human 
creature within reach of that word 
which is able to sanctify and save 
him—who will forget the wonted 
style of God's administrations, by 
a. in these humblest incidents of 
life, the greatest events of history are 
often suspended; or who will deny 
that the same Being, who, by the 
flight of.a single bird, turned the 
pursuers of Mahomet away from him, 
and so spared the instrument by 
which a gross and grievous supersti- 
tion hath found an ascendancy over 
millions of immortal spirits, that he 
can enlist in the cause of His own 
Son even the least and slightest fa- 
miliarities of human practice; and 
with links, which in themselves are 
exceeding small, can hasten to up- 
hold the chain which runs through 
the earthly pilgrimage of man and 
reaches to his eternity. Nor can we 
forget that our road to the true peace 
and happiness of home lies over 
stepping-stones equally small ; that it 
depends upon circumstances equally 
slight; and this is true, whether of 
that little combination of persons 
which we call a family, or that com- 
bination of families which we call 
society. 

If the history of all our quarrels 
were written, their origin would al- 
most always be found in some trifling, 
some worthless, point of dispute. 
There was a monastery in Norman- 
dy, the neighbourhood of which 
abounded in rabbits,—the right of 
hunting them being exclusively 
claimed by two monasteries. For 
this privilege the retainers of the ri- 
val abbeys fought and struggled 
during the period of 140 years; and 
the abbot of one of them preferred to 
live under sentence of excommuni- 
cation and interdiction from any par- 
ticipation in the Holy Sacrament, 
rather than to relinquish his claim 
upon the rabbits. The Norman 
monks were types of all the kings, 
and princes, and statesmen, and scho- 
lars in the world. The prick of a 

in, says one of the proverbs col- 
ected by Fuller, is enough to make 
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an empire insipid for a time. The 
least obstacle in the path of self-will 
causes the stream of temper to foam 
and be troubled; and, perhaps, the 
overflowing of the river may be 
often traced to an impeding pebble at 
a remote spring. And if the origin 
of our great and our desolating quar- 
rels be so slight and ridiculous, ex- 

erience teaches us all that the hum- 
Ser, but scarcely less distressing, 
differences of domestic life are to be 
traced to causes equally insufficient 
and unworthy. The sweetest, the 
most clinging, affection is often shaken 
by the slightest breath of unkindness, 
as the delicate rings and tendrils of 
the vine are agitated by the faintest 
air that blows in summer. An un- 
kind word from one beloved often 
draws blood from many a heart which 
would defy the battle-axe of hatred, 
or the keenest edge of vindictive sa- 
tire. Nay, the shade, the gloom of 
the face familiar and dear awakens 
griefand pain. These, in the elegant 
words of the Preacher Seed, are the 
little thorns which, though men of a 
rougher form may make their way 
through them without feeling much, 
extremely incommode persons of a 
more refined turn in their journey 
through life, and make their travel- 
ling irksome and unpleasant. Oh, 
how careful ought we to be not to 
darken over and mutilate the sweet 
images of hope, and joy, and peace, 
that might gild the current of our 
own and of our companions’ life, b 
suffering these spots to mingle with 
them,— these shadows of upas-leaves 
to be reflected in the stream! Of 
all cruel words and deeds, the word 
or the deed that would darken hope 
is the most cruel. Upon old Latin 
models we see Hope delineated in the 
act of drawing back her garment, 
that her footsteps may not be impeded; 
and it is also worth remarking, that 
she is always drawn in the attitude of 
motion,—she is always advancing. 
Sweet traveller! who would have the 
heart to stop thee, albeit, in this 
world thou wilt never find the gar- 
den to which thou art journeying! 
Go on, with thy flower in thy hand, 
and may the blessing of God go with 
thee! 

Ifan unkind look or word inflict 
grief and pain upon our hearts; if 
one shadow of one of these bitter 
leaves be enough to darken our 
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stream ; it is pleasing to think that a 
single promise of Christian blessed- 
ness,—a single word of Christian 
consolation,— one shadow of one of 
the leaves of the Tree of Life upon 
the stream, can fill us with happi- 
ness. The whole world is one ma- 
gazine of remedies, if applied by a 
Saviour’s love. A grain of the dust 
we tread on, if sanctified by His 
hand, can heal every distemper of our 
intellectual or our spiritual vision, 
can disperse every cloud, or scatter 
every scale that obscures our eyes, 
until all the glory of Immortality 
shines in upon our sight, and all the 
Gospel landscape stretches before us 
in its beauty, fruitfulness, and peace. 
A Coincidence between Divinity 
and Poetry.—I have been reading Dr. 
Chalmers on the Christian Revelation 
viewed in connexion with Modern 
Astronomy. Of all the productions 
of the author this is the most charac- 
teristic and the most remarkable. 
He has in no other attempt reached 
so lofty a flight, or sustained it with 
so much majesty amid the mighty 
currents of thought that baffle the 
pilgrim along these mysterious 
heights of imagination. ‘The ver 
nature of the subject imparts to it 


CHALMERS. 
“ The leaf quivers on the branch which 
supports it, it lies at the mercy of the 
slightest accident. A breath of wind 
tears it from its stem, and it lights on the 
stream of water which passes underneath. 
In a moment of time the life which we 
know by the microscope it teems with, is 
extinguished ; and an occurrence, so in- 
significant in the eye of man and on the 
scale of his observation, carries in it to 
the myriads which people this little leaf 
an event as terrible and as decisive as the 
destruction of the world.” 


The Intellectual and Natural At- 
mospheres — Their respective Influ- 
ences.— Campbell observes that the 
phenomena of poetical inspiration 
are dependent on the laws and light 
of the system which they visit, and 
that poets may be influenced by the 
learning and philosophy of their age 
without being themselves either 
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a thrilling awe; the flaming bounds 
of space, to which we are conducted 
seem to cast far back a dim and so- 
lemn twilight over the cities, and the 
business, and the magnificence of the 
world. We are compelled to believe 
that the human race, as known to 
its scattered tribes, forms only a mi- 
nute and insignificant portion of 
God’s infinite family, and that this 
earth itself, which we inhabit, with 
all its resplendent scenery of hill, 
and river, and field, and forest, and 
all its beautiful embellishments of 
light, and all its ever-varying har- 
monies of joy, is only, so to say, a 
leaf in the tracery that adorns the 
walls of the magnificent palace of 
the Divine and Omnipotent Archi- 
tect. But my object in referring to 
the discourses of Chalmers is not to 
speak of their merits, or their de- 
fects, but to point out a passage 
which Mrs. Hemans, apparently with- 
out a consciousness of the debt, has 
imitated in one of her early poems, 
The Sceptre. There can be no ques- 
tion in this case as to the original 
source of the thought, the publication 
of the Discourses having consider- 
ably preceded the appearance of the 
poem. I give the parallel passages :-— 


HEMANS. 

‘Hush, proud enthusiast! still obscure 
and lone, 

Yet not less terrible, because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands—they retire 

From life’s thronged path unnoticed to 
expire. 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of 
cares, 

Descends in silence, while around waves 
on 

The mighty forest, reckless what is gone. 

Such is man’s doom, and ere the au- 
tumn’s flown, 

Start not, thou trifler! such may be thine 
own,” 


scholars or philosophers. There is 
undoubtedly truth in the remark. 
We breathe the atmosphere that en- 
circles us, and the constitution of our 
minds is either beneficially or inju- 
riously affected by it, according as it 
is pure or corrupt ; the air that has 
blown over a hundred gardens wafts 
the breath of flowers into the bosom 
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of all who dwell within its influence, 
soothing their senses with an uncon- 
scious feeling of voluptuous delight ; 
and whoever has lived in a spot, 
where the atmosphere of thought 
has become sweetened by perpetual 
association with the gardens of lite- 
rature, cannot but imbibe, however 
unconsciously to himself, some of its 
delicious influence and bloom, And 
that influence will display itself in 
the manners and feelings, just as the 
influence of the common atmosphere 
developes itself in the complexion of 
the countenance and the elasticity or 
depression of the system. Gray has 
not forgotten to notice this circum- 
stance in his exquisite fragment upon 
education :— 


‘* The human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a flavour from the parent earth, 
As various tracks enforce a various toil, 
The manners speak the idiom of the soil.” 


Some interesting allusions to the in- 
fluence of climate may be found in 
Plato (Rep. iv. 11), Cicera (De Rep. 
ii. 4). It is impossible not to per- 
ceive, with regard to our own country, 
that the great theological writers of 
the seventeenth century materially 
influenced the general literature of 
their age, that they familiarised 
the minds of the strictly un- 
learned, not only with classical 
imagery, but with classical idioms 
and modes of thought. No person 
would suppose, without making the 
comparison, how close a resemblance 
subsists between a page from a ser- 
mon by Donne or Hall, and a poem 
by Herbert or Quarles. We trace 
this resemblance even upon the stage. 
Has it ever been suggested by the 
thousand and one commentators upon 
the poet, that Shakspeare may have 
derived some of his remote learning, 
and some of his philosophical specu- 
lations, from the lips of the great 
preachers, whom, doubtless, curiosity 
sometimes led him to hear at Paul's 
Cross ? I purpose at an early pe- 
riod to examine some of his dramas 
with a particular reference to this 
hypothesis, and to shew the influence, 
in the seventeenth century, of the 
pulpit upon the stage. 

Sut if a remarkable example be 
wanted of the influence exercised by 
a national atmosphere of thought 
and feeling upon the mind, we have 
it in the person of Spenser. ‘The 
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Faéry Queene is the mirror of the 
time; and the author seems to be 
the magician summoning with his 
wand scene after scene of the gorgeous 
pageant of chivalry, to glitter and 
disappear along its surface. Not 
only many of the charms, but almost 
all the defects of the poem are at- 
tributable to this influence. Spenser 
had become so much accustomed to 
contemplate humanity under the pic- 
turesque apparel of the tournament, 
and in all the ever-changing scenes 
of chivalrous enterprise, that no actor 
beneath the dignity of knighthood 
could be admitted into his beautiful 
theatre of imagination ; however he 
may darken its lights with a deseend- 
ing cloud of difficulty or sorrow, 
when the gloom clears away we are 
certain to behold, emerging from the 
scattered mist, the burnished armour 
and the flashing plume of the knight. 
The age of Spenser was the age of 
Romance. The natural was lost in 
the picturesque, or rather the pic- 
turesque was truly the natural, 
Truth, by living so long in the at- 
mosphere of Romance, had imbibed 
some of its qualities, and shewed, by 
the heightened colour of her features, 
and the feverish, though brilliant 
glow of her expression, that the air 
she breathed was at least as stimu- 
lating as it was clear. 

But there is one advantage imme- 
diately connected with this atmo- 
spheric influence of the age upon the 
intellectual temperament of those 
who belong to it, and that advantage 
is this;—it imparts a certain ori- 
ginality to the sentiments and illus- 
trations, it cuts off the old and faded 
trimmings of past fashions. The 
poet of Queen Anne’s day—the days 
of buckles, and hoops, and smart 
repartee—would never have thought 
of going back to the ample hose, the 
slashed doublet, the jewelled cap of 
the time of Elizabeth or James. I 
do not speak, of course, of those 
poetical similes and phrases which 
seem to have been handed down from 
century to century,—in the wardrobe 
of the Muses, like the holyday clothes 
of the people of Berne, which are 
Sennoaihel from father to son, being 
seldom worn out till the second or 
third generation; so that a traveller, 
who visited that town about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
observed, that it was no uncommon 
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occurrence to sce a countryman in 
the doublet and breeches of his great- 
grandfather. 

But in speaking of the intellectual, 
the natural atmosphere should not 
be forgotten; the second has been 
the cause of suffering to many, who 
were unconscious of any salutary or 
injurious influence in the first. Thus 
Cowper complained in his Task 
(b. Vv.) :— 

“ My native nook of earth! thy clime is 
rude, 

Replete with vapour, and disposes much 

All hearts to sadness, and none more than 
mine.” 


In truth, however, the atmosphere 
of a gayer climate may affect the 
nervous temperament, and through 
that the pleasurable sensations of the 
animal economy ; and it seems to be a 
fact, ascertained by experience, that 
genius, and especially genius under 
the aspect of invention, is independent 
of its influences, for the magician 
Fancy, by a wave of her wand, can 
transpose the flushing verdure of the 
tropics for a Lapland moss-track, and 
instead of winter, 

“ His scatter’d hair, with steel-like ashes 
fill'd, 

His breath congeal’d upon his lips, his 
cheek 

Fringed with a beard made white with 
other snows 

Than those of age,” 


she can fill the poet’s chamber with the 
illuminating colours ofa southern vin- 
tage-time, and cluster the richest 
grapes about his rejoicing forehead. 
And so it is that to the child of 
imagination Nature has no sorrow in 
her song nor any winter in her year ; 
but his footstep wakes a flower in 
the most withered path, and he him- 
self, when all is cold, and cheerless, 
and dark, seems to breathe the air of 
Elysian gardens, “ et caput in verna 
semper habere rosa.” The orb of ima- 
gination burns with the same lustre 
amid the encircling vapour. Perhaps 
it may even be asserted that an atmo- 
sphere wanting in deliciousness and 
transparency may be favourable to 
the developement of thoughts, that in 
a sweeter region would have been 
concealed. ‘The poets who have in- 
habited the loveliest countries have 
been precisely the poets from whom 
we have received the fewest descrip- 
tions of natural scenery and natural 
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beauty. Even Theocritus is a de- 
scriptive poet in a very limited sense, 
and if we subtract one or two cho- 
russes from the Bacche of Euripides, 
and the Cidipus of Sophocles, we 
shall find scarcely any rural pictures 
in the serious drama of Athens. 

Associations of Scenery.—To the 
Christian the whole world is a great 
church, in which the worship of the 
Divine Creator is being perpetually 
celebrated. Converse with Nature 
is to him converse with God; for na- 
ture is to him, in the expressive 
words of Archdeacon Hare, another 
and a prior Bible, which, when man’s 
secondary writing has been rubbed 
out, and when the original characters 
have been brought forth, and rightly 
interpreted, as with the help of the 
other it may be, unites from all its 
regions and spheres in declaring the 
glory of God, and in shewing his 
handiwork. But the manuscript of 
nature can only be made legible by 
the illumination of Scripture. It is 
only when the Angel of Truth goes 
before usthrough the fieldsand valleys 
that the landscape shines out in its 
beauty and charms; it is only be- 
neath the lustrous shadow cast by its 
expanded wings that the moral of 
the grass and the flower can be un- 
derstood. In this spirit has nature 
been studied by Cowper and Words- 
worth. How inexpressibly touching 
is the anecdote related by Lawrence 
of the death-bed of the younger 
Burke; familiar as it must be to 
every reader, we can bear to be re- 
minded of it again, as we are pleased 
to be recalled to take another glance 
at a portrait by Titian. The young 
man lay upon his couch, with his fa- 
ther and mother by his side. Hear- 
ing a rustling noise, he inquired if it 
rained. His father told him that it 
was the wind among the trees. The 
chord of early piety was struck ; and 
the sick eke with a voice to 
which the inspiration of religion 
seemed to impart the vigour and me- 
lody of health, repeated a passage from 
that morning hymn which Milton 
has put into the mouth of our first 
father :— 


‘‘ His praise, ye winds, that from four 
quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or low, and wave your tops, 
ye pines, 

With every plant in sign of worship 
waye,” 
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A second time, with still more af- 
fecting simplicity of utterance and 
devotion of manner, he repeated the 
verses ; and, while the leaves still 
trembled in the breeze, the spirit of 
the sufferer was gone, where the wind 
never blows, and where the leaves 
never fall. This was to read the 
Book of Nature by the light of the 
Book of God, and to shed over the 
shadowy world of humanity the 
splendid magnificence of the world of 
Divinity. 

And, in the next place, to this 
holy, this devout feeling which na- 
tural scenes inspire in the mind of 
piety I should be disposed to place 
the gentle, the sweet, the lovely 
sentiments which natural scenes 
awaken, also, in the bosom of affection. 

I can readily enter into the touch- 
ing pleasure of memory which in- 
duced Sir Henry Wotton to pay a 
visit every year to Bocton Hall, in 
Kent,—the residence of his father, 
and the scene of his childhood ; where 
he always declared that he derived a 
peculiar refreshment, both in body 
and mind, from the society of the 
house, and the very air of the gar- 
dens. In the summer before his 
death he went to Winchester school, 
to which he had been transplanted 
from the hearth of Bocton Hall; and 
he remarked to a friend, as he tra- 
velled back to Eton, that he applauded 
the advice of the old monk who per- 
suaded his friends to perform their de- 
votions every year in the same place. 
For his own part, Wotton retraced 
at Winchester the history of his boy- 
hood. While sitting upon the same 
form, the thoughts of his early days 
revived in his heart, and he felt over 
again the hopes and the pleasures of 
that season which enjoys all the sun- 
shine, without any of the shadows of 
life. Cowper, a Westminster boy, 
has uttered the thought of youthful 
sensibility in every country and age: 


« Be it a weakness, it deserves some 
praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days.” 


In reference to Wotton’s project of 
visiting every year some particular 
spot for the purpose of prayer, it may 
be interesting to recollect the letter in 
which Johnson combated a similar 
desire on the part of Boswell. “ It 
may be dangerous,” he tells him, “ to 
receive too readily, and indulge too 
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fondly, opinions from which, perhaps, 
no pious mind is wholly disengaged, 
of local sanctity and local devotion. 
Iam now writing, and you, when you 
read this, are reading under the Eye 
of Omnipresence.” He shews that 
the annual resort of the Jews to 
Jerusalem, upon which Boswell relied 
in his own case, was an imposed duty ; 
and he reminds him of the strange 
effects which an indulgence in those 
feelings of local veneration had pro- 
duced in the Christian world. Yet 
Johnson was strongly imbued with 
the same disposition, as every reader 
of his conversation will remember : 


** The winds, 

And rolling waves, the sun’s unwearied 
course, 

The elements and seasons, all declare 

For what the eternal Maker has ordained 

The powers of man; we feel within our- 
selves 

Hlis energy divine ; 

He made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general 
orb 

Of life and being.” 


How pleasing is the glimpse which 
Goldsmith gives us of himself, in a 
letter to a friend, where the joys of 
a London tavern, and even the glories 
of a bloom-coloured coat, are forgot- 
ten ; his heart “ untravelled” returned 
to the scenery and the companions 
of his youth, when he might again 
“ give a loose to the luxuriance of 
his nature, sitting by Kilmore fire- 
side, recount the various adventures 
of a hard-fought life, laugh over the 
follies of the day, join his flute to the 
harpsicord, and forget that ever he 
starved in streets where Butler and 
Otway starved before him.” It is 
delightful to catch these glimpses of 
rural memory breaking through the 
tumult and smoke of a town life; to 
see the blossoms, as it were, of the 
early spring of hope scattering their 
colours and fragrance over the hard 
realities of toil and anxiety; to know 
that the Auburn of nature had an 
image in the Auburn of the heart ; 
and that, 


** Where once the garden smiled, 
There still did many a garden-flowergrow 
wild.” 


The famous story of Pope's affec- 
tion for an old door-post, known in 
childhood, recalls a circumstance in 
the history of one, not like him, dear 
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to fame. At Roscoff, a small town 
in Brittany, is a fig-tree in the gar- 
den of what was once a convent of 
Cordeliers. The shadow ofits boughs 
covers sixty-seven paces in a circle. 
The monk who planted it lives in 
Portugal ; and when a captain of a 
trading vessel from this little port 
saw him in his distant home, the 
monk inquired with a warm affection 
after this fig-tree, and is said to have 
wept with joy when he heard of its 
growth. ‘That fig-tree was father, 
and mother, and sister, and wife to 
him; all his pleasures of memory 
were bound up in its leaves ! 

The places trodden by those whom 
we reverence, touch our hearts with 
a feeling in which affection is purified 
and ennobled into a still higher and 
sweeter emotion. It is this feeling 
which imparts such a peculiar charm 
to the Eastern pilgrimages. The 
traveller still beholds the weeping 
family of Bethany, still listens to the 
plaintive melody that preceded the 
funeral-train of Nain, still hears the 
roof ofthe house broken through, that 
the sick man may be let down at the 
feet of the Divine Physician. When 
a recent and learned traveller, Dr. 
Robinson, sat in the morning on the 
summit of the hill that overlooks 
Nazareth, he remembered that in the 
village that lay beneath him the 
Saviour of the world had passed his 
childhood ; and that the natural fea- 
tures which first met his eyes retain 
in our day the same expression. He 
must have visited the fountain by 
whose stream the travellers pitched 
their tents; His footsteps must have 
traversed the neighbouring hills ; and 
His eyes must have paused upon the 
diversified beauty of the far-spread- 
ing landscape. 

The scenes associated with the 
Founder of our faith are, indeed, the 
most precious, but some of His light 
consecrates the spots which have been 
visited or dwelt in by His followers. 
Of how many of these does the place 
thereof know them no more! “ It 
was a sad superstition,” was the say- 
ing of Fuller, “ to build an altar to 
an unknown god, but it would be 
plety in us here to erect a monument 
in memorial of those unknown mar- 
tyrs whose names are lost. The best 
is,” he adds, “that God's calendar is 
more complete than man’s martyro- 
logies, and their names are written in 
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the Book of Life who on earth are 
wholly forgotten ?” 

When we can discover any me- 
morial, we hail it with delight. Ter- 
tullian says, that in his day the seats 
of the apostles remained in their 
places, and we know that the epis- 
copal chair in which St. James, their 
first bishop, taught the people of 
Jerusalem, was preserved in the time 
of Eusebius. Why a relic, which 
had been kept with so sacred a re- 
— and love for three centuries, 
should have been ultimately de- 
stroyed, ecclesiastical history does not 
inform us. <A history of the relics 
and haunts of piety would be a de- 
lightful book, and our own country 
would supply some of the most in- 
teresting illustrations. Many years 
after Richard Field, the friend of 
Hooker, had left Oxford, his rooms 
at Magdalen were pointed out to the 
young members of the college, and 
to strangers whom admiration of his 
Christian learning had drawn to the 
spot; and next to these relics, hal- 
lowed and endeared by their con- 
nexion with those who have spoken 
to us of the vanity of life, of the 
means of grace, of the hope of glory, 
and have shewed the way to hea- 
ven,— next to these are the relics 
brightened and endeared by their 
connexion with those who have illu- 
minated our dark atmosphere of 
worldly pains and difficulties with 
the star of intellectual brilliancy, and 
have taught us how to sweeten the 
bitterest cup of adversity, and to 
dignify even the humblest retirement 
of poverty. After the Apostles of 
Religion, we place the Missionaries 
of Literature. Cowper speaks of 


“ The bench on which we sat while deep 
employed, 

Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, yet 
not destroy’d.” 


Under the houses lying south of 
the Piazza del Duomo in Florence, 
there formerly stood a bench, on 
which, according to tradition, Dante 
used frequently to sit. The spot is 
still marked by a stone, on which is 
inscribed “Sasso di Dante.” One 
would like to have placed this bench 
by the side of the chair on which 
Milton sat at his house in Bunhill 
Row, inhaling the sweet air of a 
summer evening, and thinking, per- 
haps, of the balmy evenings in May, 
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when he had seen the long lines of 
moonlight whitening the grass 
edges of the lanes at Horton. It is 
very pleasing in our summer or 
autumn walks to be able to combine 
the scenery around us with the life 
and thoughts of departed piety or 
genius. 
“« These delicacies, 

I mean, of taste, sight, herbs, fruit, and 

flowers, 
Walks, and the melody of birds.” 


We look upon a green lane, or a 
daisied field, with livelier interest 
when we can trace out its connexion 
with some poetical thought or de- 
scription, whether we revisit the 
leafy lanes of Horton, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where Milton listened 
through so many moonlight hours to 
the nightingales, “ most musical, 
most melancholy,” that haunt that 
sequestered neighbourhood ; or linger 
along the embowered walks of Wel- 
wyn churchyard; or trace out, a 
delicious occupation, the landscape of 
Thomson from Richmond Park ; or 
refresh our eyes with the chesnut- 
blossoms of Weston, and all the soft, 
deep green of those wide-spreading 
boughs which poured peace and fresh- 
ness into Cowper's spirit. The 
neighbourhood of our great me- 
tropolis is peculiarly rich in all these 
associations. If we wander along the 
green meadows round Eton, “ the 
curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day” through the solemn elegy of 
Gray; if we meditate beneath the 
majestic oaks of Penshurst, the 
plumed head of Sidney _ glitters 
among the leaves; and if we turn 
to the verdant solitudes of Knowle, 
Sackville thunders down upon us 
through the glimmering glades of 
the forest, with his company of ca- 
valiers and ladies; bright, “all in 
their green array, and chasing down 
the sun ;” while, if we wander away 
over the Surrey Hills and into the 
pastoral village of Bansted, we shall 
remember the time when these soli- 
tary walks resounded with festivity 
and joy, for, in Shirley’s Lady of 
Pleasure, Sir T. Bornwell asks :— 


«* When shall we have 
More booths and bagpipes upon Bansted 
Downs ?” 


We shall think of the delicious din- 
ners at Twickenham when Pope re- 
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galed Swift and Bolingbroke with a 
pint of wine and a leg of mutton spe- 
cially procured from Bansted; nor 
need we forget that the village still 
retains its pastoral reputation. The 
poet Dyer mentions it in the first 
book of his Fleece :— 
‘*In spacious, airy downs, 
With grass and thyme o’erspread and 
clover wild, 
Where smiling Phebus tempers every 
breeze, 
The fairest flocks rejoice. 
Such are the downs of Bansted, edged 
with woods 
And tow’ring villas.” 


Sanctity of Genius and its Labours. 
—The frankincense and myrrh-trees 
which were to supply perfume for 
the Temple of the Sun in Arabia 
were always held sacred, no person 
watched or protected them; there 
they grew, producing and ripening 
their fruit until the harvest-time. 
The remark is Heeren’s. And surely 
the diligent plantings which genius 
rears ought to participate in some of 
this reverence. If the imagination 
be the sun, the poet’s mind is its 
temple. To sweeten and embellish 
that temple he gathers seeds of choice 
thoughts from the remote and over- 
grown gardens of antiquity; he 
transplants flowers from every various 
region of thought. These he tends, 
these he waters, these he loves. They 
are his trees of frankincense and 
myrrh. They ought to be encircled 
to the common eye with a certain 
sacredness of seclusion. No rude 
hand should shake or scatter the 
tender green and the bursting foliage 
of his fancy. Who would not ra- 
ther cheer, and refresh, and brighten 
them with that sweet and balmy dew 
—the dew of gentle and healthful 
praise? Nor will the world find its 
aifection or its watchfulness thrown 
away. If the cedar planted by a 
spring is enriched by the stream, the 
stream, in turn, is sheltered by the 
cedar :— 

“The spring bathes the tree's roots, the 
grateful tree 
Rewards it with the shadow.” 


What would human life be in all 
its dreary, dusty, scorching laby- 
rinth of paths without the verdure, 
the bloom, the shade, which genius 
has sown along their sides? What 
eye could endure the intolerable 
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glare if it had not these flowery 
places to repose upon? For ever, 
therefore, let us honour the purity, 
the wisdom, the religion of genius. 
Oh! if the common, the uncultivated 
mind be a temple of God, how much 
more the consecrated mind of the in- 
tellect? Then love the temple to 
the honour of the Architect. 

And, while we are urged to re- 
verence genius in its developements of 
virtuous wisdom, we are urged with 
equal force todenounce it in its revyela- 
tions of ungodliness and untruth. We 
advance, indeed, no claim to real 
essential purity in its exhibitions of 
thought; we know too well that the 
most luminous orb in the intellectual 
heaven has a spot upon its disc; we 
know that human nature, eyen in 
its remotest aspect of transformation 
and light, and standing as it were 
upon the very heights of philosophi- 
cal communion, retains all the in- 
herent weakness of its character. 
Even the Jordan of the Gospel, 
though it washes out the leprosy, 
does not impart to the body the 
faculty of vanquishing any future 
contagion. ‘* Our baptism,” wrote a 
great preacher of the seventeenth 
century, “ does not drown the devil.” 
‘Thereare few wrestlers that never suf- 
fered a fall, none that may not fall, 
since we are all at best but wrestlers, 
and therein is no cause of complaint or 
sorrow. It is not, to paraphrase a 
famous thought, so great a Ddlessing 
never to fall as to rise higher every 
time we fall. It is in the elastic re- 
bound of Virtue that the muscular 
vigour and health of its frame and 
constitution are displayed; many of 
the sweetest graces are the offspring 
of temptation. “ Passions,” was the 
remark of Goldsmith, “ may raise a 
commotion in the youthful breast, 
but they disturb only to refine it.” 
It is the rapid and the turbid stream 
which deposits gold. One of the 
earliest lessons to be impressed upon 
the opening understanding should 
be the lesson of humility, for humility 
is to the mind what the rain is to the 
field, — it softens, fertilises, prepares 
it for the seed; without it nothing 
will grow there except weeds, which 
can often flourish best upon a stormy 
soil, Accordingly the history of true 
genius is a history of humility ; the 
discoveries of Newton to his own 
mind were only the gatherings of 
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coloured shells by a child; the pic- 
tures of Titian to his own taste of 
consummate beauty, were only efforts 
towards excellence; the word by 
which he designated his works was 


JSaciebat, not fecit—they were “7 


being painted. On the other hand, 
the history of genius in its labours 
of wretchedness and guilt is only a 
history of a Every injurious 
author has been a proud author, and 
the very fruit of his iniquity has 
grown out of the root of his arro- 
gance. Even the angelic nature 
yielded to the storm of pride, so it 
bends the stateliest growth of the 
intellect; and such is its baneful 
fertility of strength, that it resists 
every effort on the part of criticism 
to repress or extirpate its powers ; 
it throws out a new shoot from long- 
mutilated boughs, and overshadows 
the ground again with its pestilential 
shade ; and it may be remarked, that 
the intenser this pride happens to 
be, the more rapid 1s its process of re- 
productive destructiveness; and here 
a note of analogy may be made. 
The wonderful power of regenerating 
parts and members, for which so many 
of the minuter animals are remark- 
able, is always found to be most 
strongly developed the lower we de- 
scend in the scale of creation. No 
creature reproduces itself so soon as 
a reptile, and surely this is a serious 
reflection. 

There is something to the thought- 
ful, and especially to the Christian 
mind, peculiarly terrible in the har- 
dihood of desperation which has 
characterised genius in its dark de- 
velopements of infidelity —in the 
Voltaires, the Spinozas of the world. 
Their courage has the glare of in- 
sanity in it; they are slaves to their 
own principles of freedom, and mar- 
tyrs to their own doctrines of salva- 
tion; they challenge the eyes of 
creation to the deformities of their 
creed; they illuminate their lives 
with the reflected blaze of their 
deaths, and, like Empedocles, cast 
themselves into the burning moun- 
tain to prove their immortality. 
Happy would it be for themselves 
and for mankind if their works could 
be thrown in after them; if they 
might be reproduced and circulated 
once more, only after the salting fire 
of criticism had eaten out all the 
deeply seated principles of corruption, 
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There is something, to adopt the 
thought of Mr. Benson, “in the 
nature of literary and intellectual 
iniquity, which makes it impossible 
to obviate its dreadful effects.” If 
we oppress the weak by our power, 
the same power, benevolently exerted, 
may enable us to alleviate the suffer- 
ings we have inflicted. The diffusion 
of our wealth may obliterate some 
of the injuries which its collection 
occasioned; but the characters of 
impiety or impurity which our hands 
have traced and given to the world, 
“no tears can wash out, no penitence 
can recall.” Like Pilate, “ what we 
have written, we have written.” 
Wickedness will watch over the 
manuscript which Impiety has trans- 
scribed, and even the reviving pro- 
cesses of criticism will be applied to 
bring out each fading letter into all 
the freshness and distinctness of its 
pristine iniquity. Yet even against 
this peril there is a beautiful pro- 
vision of Providence. It often happens 
that to minds tempered by religious 
reflection, and therefore sensitive, in 
a rare degree, to every varying light 
and shade of character, the mere 
name of Voltaire, or of any member 
of that family of unbelief, awakens a 
sensation of terror and aversion. 
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They dread the sultry heat of his 
genius and the glittering contagion 
of his example ; and this instinct of 
aversion carries with it the surest 
means of moral safety and escape. 
It is wise to draw back the foot from 
a path of literature, however green 
and flowery it may be, upon which 
the trail of the serpent has left so 
bright an impression; and this natural 
horror and aversion thus felt by 
Christian minds towards the profane 
priesthood of the intellect, if we may 
say so, may be regarded as the in- 
dication and the beginning of a pu- 
nishment infinitely more tremendous, 
—the dim reflection ofa flame thrown 
forward from the remote fires of fu- 
ture torment. If there be a place in 
literature, to adopt the words of a 
famous writer, where the sense of 
morality is thus extinguished, and 
where all the delicacies of conscience 
are overborne in the daring ambition 
to be wicked, and in the splendid 
idolatry of the prince of the powers 
of this world, —then let us be as- 
sured “that that is the place, the 
smoke of whose iniquity rises before 
Him who sitteth on the throne, in a 
tide of the deepest and most revolting 
abomination.” 
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Wuen first I gazed on the heart- 
stricken countenance of Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Coburg, he was the 
object of universal sympathy and of 
nationalsorrow. There, in the body- 
carriage of George II., drawn by a 
full set of the king’s horses, each 
horse attended {by a groom in full 
state livery, sat the chief mourner of 
his late adored wife, the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta, the nation’s fa- 
yourite, and the country’s hope. 
Accompanying the prince were the 
Dukes of York and Clarence, the 
staunch and noble friends of true 
Conservatism; and, asthe bells tolled 
throughout the land, so all classes 
wept with no feigned sorrow, and 
pitied and prayed for the survivor 
with a fervency and sincerity worthy 
of a Christian land, and of a great 
national calamity. Ah! well do I 
remember the Prince Regent’s splen- 
did black horses, fully caparisoned, 
bearing along, slowly and solemnly, 
that hearse in which were deposited 
the mortal remains of the fairest and 
brightest of her race. The servants 
and grooms of their departed royal 
mistress, all on foot, and in deep 
mourning, led the way. They wept 
like young children. Then followed 
the servants and grooms of the royal 
family, of the Prince Regent, and of 
their majesties, on foot, in full state 
liveries, with crape hat-bands, four 
and four, bearing flambeaux. The 
pomp of state burials is wonderfully 
heightened by the effect produced by 
torch-light, by muffled music, by the 
solemn night-bell, inviting to thought- 
fulness and to prayer, and even by 
the glittering swords of the noiseless 
militaty, who, on the occasion in 
question, were evidently affected by 
passing events. The whole proces- 
sion, from the Lower Lodge to St. 
George’s Chapel, was flanked by the 
soldiery, and every fourth man bore 
a flambeau. Ah, what havoc has 
death made in the ranks of royalty 
since, in November 1817, I beheld 
the dean and canons of Windsor re- 
ceive the coffin of the Princess Char- 
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lotte! The poor knights of Windsor 
have, indeed, been succeeded by 
others. But the Princesses Augusta, 
Elizabeth, and Sophia, are no more! 
The stern Prince Regent, and the 
Dukes of Gloucester, Sussex, Cla- 
rence, and York, are descended into 
the royal vault; and a new race of 
young and beloved children are rising 
up to receive the homage and pro- 
tection of an attached and loyal peo- 
ple. I shall never forget the mien 
of the Prince Leopold on that melan- 
choly occasion. He had the aspect 
of a withered branch, or of a shat- 
tered tree, scathed, blasted, perishing. 
All his hopes and expectations seemed 
to be consigned to the grave. His 
big, manly tears still fell in profusion, 
and he turned away, with profound 
and marked reluctance and agony, 
from the spot where his wife and his 
child were for ever to remain. A 
few days afterwards, accompanied by 
but one friend, he proceeded in the 
most private manner to the royal 
cemetery, and there examined the 
precise spot where the remains of 
his best beloved were deposited. The 
niche in which they reposed was not 
large enough to admit his own coffin, 
unless a portion of the wall on each 
side should be cut away. The thought 
overcame him. To be separated 
during life was cruel; but it ap- 
peared to him yet more so after death 
to be refused the solace of lying side 
by side in the same tomb, there to 
await the resurrection of the just. 
He entreated that provision might be 
made for the accomplishment at some 
future period of these his wishes, and 
his desire was promptly complied 
with. Since those hours, and days, 
and weeks, of national grief and sad- 
ness—perhaps, unparalleled in the 
history of the world—upwards of a 
quarter of a century has passed over 
our heads. The mourning prince is 
the happy monarch. The expected 


father of a line of British princes is 

the uncle of the reigning queen, 

and the enlightened and able sove- 

reign of a small but independent 
UU 
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kingdom. [His rival, at one time, for 
the hand of the Princess Charlotte, 
is now his rival as King of Holland, 
whilst he himself is King of Belgium. 
The line of George IV. and of Wil- 
liam IV. have become extinct. The 
Duke of Cumberland has become the 
King of Hanover. 
Kent and Sussex, so enthusiastically 
attached to each other as brothers, 
rest in the same cemetery. The queen 
of King William cultivates the graces, 
virtues, and charities of life in retire- 
ment. One after the other of the 
old race descends to the tomb, and 
Cumberland and 3 Gee are the 
only survivors. §. #7 Yet ®t? ts 
It was a ‘ind spectacle I wit- 
nessed a few months since, when 
those same survivors strolled on 
the village green at Kew; fine, 
noble, manly, erect men, though 
three-score years and ten had been 
seen by each of them; and it was 
right pleasant to behold their truly 
srincely, and yet considerate and 
Kind attention to all who surrounded 
them. When the King of Hanover 
arrived at Kew, a small deputation 
of the inhabitants waited upon his 
majesty, to learn his royal pleasure 
with regard to the reception of a 
few individuals to congratulate him, 
on the part of the rest, on his happy 
return to the scenes of his boyhood 
and his earliest remembrances. “ De- 
putation !” cried the king,—* depu- 
tation! I don't want a deputation 
only. I want to see them all,—tell 
them all to come and see me. I 
should like to try my memory, and 
see how many I recollect.” But to 
return to the Prince Leopold, whose 
titles at that period I shall at once 
give, for he had no reason to be 
ashamed of them. They were, His 
Serene Highness Leopold, George 
Frederick, Duke of Saxe, Margrave 
of Misnia, Landgrave of Thuringia, 
and Prince of Coburg of Saalfeld. 
The chequered career of this able 
and enlightened prince has been at 
once interesting and extraordinary ; 
but I must indulge my sad recol- 
lections of the period of his life, when 
I first became acquainted with him, 
by recounting some of the scenes of 
his days of mourning. I speak not 
of his speechless anxiety as he watched 
the last hours of her being, of his 
heart-rending agony whilst waiting 
in suspense for the reports of the 
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medical advisers, or of his trembling 
and almost deathlike agitation when 
the word “dead” palsied his heart. 
He watched, agonied, prayed; so 
absorbed was he by his grief, that his 
mind would not allow him for some 
time to admit the possibility of the 
occurrence. During the three hours 
which succeeded the dissolution of 
his beloved consort, he was asking, 
at intervals, those about him, “ if 
they thought she was better.” At 
length the awful fact appeared before 
him in all its sad reality, and from that 
moment he would not quit the corpse 
until in some measure he was forced 
from it by the necessary preparations 
for its arrangement. When invited 
by his noble and illustrious father-in- 
law, the Prince Regent, to proceed to 
Carlton House, Leopold declined this 
act of royal and affecting courtesy, 
and would not be weaned from a 
spot to which so melancholy an inter- 
est was attached, as was the once 
gay and happy, but then sad and 
mournful Claremont. Leopold clung 
to the spot where her cold and insen- 
sible remains then laid waiting the 
last solemnities of the grave. Con- 
solation he could not receive; he 
sought only for solitude and com- 
munion with his own heart, as he 
watched the corpse of his consort. 
The objects whieh recalled her whilst 
living most to his tenderest love he 
collected around him, and gazed on 
them with emotions which cannot be 
explained. Her bonnet, and the 
cloak she wore in her last pedestrian 
excursion, were kept constantly be- 
fore his eyes. They had been hung 
by herself upon a screen in a fayour- 
ite parlour, and there it was decided 
they should remain; nor would the 
prince either suffer them to be re- 
moved or any one to be allowed to 
touch them. Her watch remained 
on the mantel-piece in precisely the 
same situation in which she herself 
placed it; and this precious relic was 
guarded by him with a devoted 
and hallowed love. Nor should I 
omit to record how deep was the 
grief, how poignant the agitation of 
the prince, when he learnt that the 
body of his adored wife had been 
subject to the process of embalming. 
It seemed to Sin that she was too 
sacred a being, at least in his eyes, to 
be subject to so disgusting and super- 
stitious a ceremony. He knew her 
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as the noble, high-minded, artless, 
guileless, Charlotte,— faithful, virtu- 
ous, pure, charitable, and unostenta- 
tious; and his heart repudiated the 
thought that she would be enclosed 
in wrappers stiffened with wax, and 
become a sort of mere vestige of what 
she once was. 

At last the body, embalmed and 
encased, was removed to Windsor. 
The grief of Prince Leopold was un- 
abated. He expressed an aversion to 
her lying in state, and it was dis- 
pensed with except to a few, who 
were privileged persons. He an- 
nounced his intention to sit up all 
night with the corpse of the princess, 
or at least at intervals to visit it. He 
did so, and advanced on several occa- 
sions with anxious eye, but languid 
step, to the depositary of all his soul 
held dear in this world of change and 
of death. On one occasion, with un- 
speakable agitation, he took off the 
coronet and cushion, as if all consi- 
derations of rank gave way to his 
feelings of devotion and love, and, 
with eyes suffused with tears, gazed 
with fixed and mute attention. Then, 
removing the pall, and reading the 
inscription, he seemed yet more fully 
convinced of his irreparable _loss. 
His feelings then overpowered his 
judgment. He threw himself on 
the coffin, embraced it with frantic 
grief; and was as one who would not 
be comforted. 

The moment I first saw the prince 
was one of Christian but of awful 
interest. ‘Those who were privileged 
to enter the chapel were just ex- 
pecting the arrival of the cortege. 
The effect in the choir was beyond 
the power of language to depict. On 
the entrance of the procession, the 
sacred pile was lighted up with a 
profusion of wax lights, and reflected 
the yarious flags and banners of the 
most noble order of the garter. The 
deep tone of the organ, and the so- 
lemn performance of the funeral ob- 
sequies, created so deep an impression 
of poe and salutary melan- 
choly, that sturdy veterans and 
manly heroes quailed beneath the 
effect. Expectation the most so- 
lemn seemed fearful of its own 
whispers; and as the clock struck 
nine a slight buz was heard, as 
if some movement was beginning 
at the bottom of the south aisle. 
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This was succeeded by a complete 
and awful silence. The procession 
then commenced amidst a combina- 
tion of circumstances that rarely 
meet together. In the stillness of 
the grave, surrounded by wasting 
torchlight, whilst the moon darted 
her mild rays through “ storied win- 
dows,” and pointed arches of the 
richest tracery, the spectator felt 
himself placed alone, amidst deep- 
sounding Gothic aisles, where the 
tread burst with measured cadence 
upon the ear, as if the tombs were 
opened, and the dead were risen. 
Each one, with awful, panting gaze, 
looked round, as‘ iftin apprehension, 
upon the still dark, though lighted 
chapel, its masses of sombre glare 
throwing the deep obscure to greater 
distance. In an instant the breath- 
ing silence was broken by a gust of 
sighs and tears, followed by the va- 
ried chanting of the choristers, 
Then came the canopy, slowly nod- 
ding to the deep-rolling chords of 
the organ,—again a pause—silence 
the most profound,—the solitary 
tones of the officiating priest,—the 
heart-rending, yet heart-consoling, 
prayer,—the echoed tread of feet, as 
the corpse was raised from the choir, 
and carried to the yawning vault,— 
all, all produced an effect which 
made stout hearts tremble, and which 
I would not even attempt to describe. 
Ah! there was one sound which had 
matchless music in it to a Christian's 
ear, and untold consolation to the 
believing penitent. As the choristers 
began to chant the solemn lay, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” a 
moral or a sacred light seemed to 
encircle the vault, and all the glo- 
rious and immortal blessings of Christ- 
ianity rushed upon the mind. The 
canopy followed the choristers, and 
moved at a very slow pace. It was 
of great length, and being borne high 
in the air had a most imposing effect. 
Under this canopy was the coffin, 
carried by eight of the yeomen of the 
guard. 

Prince Leopold followed the coffin 
as chief mourner. His appearance 
created the deepest interest ; his coun- 
tenance denoted the most profound 
depths of despondency ; and, though 
he made evident efforts to preserve 
calmness and fortitude, yet ever and 
anon he burst into a flood of tears, 
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The coffin was now placed with the 
fect towards the altar, and Prince 
Leopold sat at its head. 

When the awful crisis arrived for 
the coffin to be lowered into the 
grave, the prince was unable to 
suppress his emotions, and they burst 
forth without restraint. The an- 
guish that seized him on hearing the 
affecting address of the venerable 
Garter whose voice had so recently 
sounded in his ear amidst all the 
brilliancy of a court, and whilst re- 
ceiving the highest chivalric honours 
of the nation under the eye of a 
living consort, was evinced by sobs 
and groans. 

Handel’s “ Dead March in Saul” 
terminated this solemn and ever- 
memorable scene, and the prince re- 
turned to a widowed mansion, where 
he also felt, “ But now, at table, thou 
art wanting; our evening walk is 
discontinued ; our chamber, once my 
paradise, forlorn ; and morning, soli- 
tary beyond human fortitude !” 

“T must return to-night to Clare- 
mont,” said the prince, when pressed 
to remain at Windsor, “or I shall 
never return.” He was right. His 
was no hollow, worldly grief, no 
passing sentiment, no momentary 
ebullition of feeling. Either he must 
return at once to the scene of his 
love, his passion, his deepest emotions, 
or to return to such scenes would 
drive him to despair. 


« While I remember 

Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 

My loss in her, which is, indeed, so 
much, 

That heirless it hath made my kingdom, 
and 

Destroy’d the sweet’st companion that 
e’er man 

Bred his hopes out of!” 


His heart sought its only solace 
in revisiting the scenes of his former 
happiness ; in retracing the walks con- 
secrated to evening rambles and 
mutual confidence, in loving the 
shrubs she planted, the flowers she 
preferred. 

I have thus commenced my Re- 
miniscences of Leopold I. King of 
the Belgians, because, prior to the 
melancholy event on which I have 
dilated, comparatively little was 
known of the subject of this sketch. 
The presumptive heiress of the 
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British throne, on January 7, 1814, 
arrived at the age of eighteen, at 
which period, according to the con- 
stitution of the country, she was in a 
legal position to ascend the throne. 
In the month of June following, the 
Prince of Orange was present at the 
memorable drawing-room of that day, 
when the Princess Charlotte, amidst 
a blaze of royalty and spendour, made 
her first public appearance on what 
was then styled, “ The Great Con- 
gress of Europe.” It was at that 
drawing-room, when the allied sove- 
reigns were present, that the prince 
appeared to have taken the deter- 
mination publicly to announce his 
devotedness to the heiress of Britain. 
Indeed on that day he handed her to 
her carriage, dined afterwards with 
the royal family at Carlton House, 
and sought to remain on the most 
familiar as well as friendly footing. 
The history of the rejection of the 
proposed union is well known and 
soon told. The prinééssGitertained 
a personal dislike to the now gallant 
and noble King of Holland. With 
decision and frankness she avowed 
herself averse to the marriage. She 
regretted the disappointment which 
her refusal occasioned to her father, 
the Prince Regent, to the admirable 
ministry which was honoured by his 
confidence and regard, and to the 
nation at large ; but, as her affections 
were not fixed on the royal suitor, 
she preferred ingenuousness and can- 
dour to encouraging hopes which 
would not be realised, and to the 
prolongation of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, which must terminate in dis- 
appointment. 

There was undoubtedly a general 
conviction at the period of which I 
am writing that the Princess of 
Wales, her mother, had exercised 
considerable influence over the mind 
of her daughter, and that she was 
dissatisfied with the proposed union. 
Many alleged, also, that the Princess 
of Wales had so expressed her dis- 
like to the Prince of Orange in order 
to annoy the Prince Regent for 
having declared that he would never 
again meet her royal highness either 
in private or in public. In support 
of this opinion, some passages of a 
letter addressed by the Princess of 
Wales to Lord Liverpool, dated July 
25, 1814, have been adduced ; but it 
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seems to me that they rather prove 


that the Princess Charlotte objected 


to a foreign residence at the Hague, 
than that her mother had inspired 
her with any dislike to the then 
Prince of Orange. The passages are 
the following :— 


‘The Princess of Wales would have 
undertaken her projected tour long be- 
fore, if she had not been prevented by 
the breaking off the projected marriage 
of the Princess Charlotte with the Prince 
of Orange. She could not resolve to 
leave her daughter without protection at 
u period so critical. The Prince Regent 
having planned to establish the new 
married couple at the Hague, the Princess 
Charlotte, on that account principally, 
declined the match.” 


In the month of May previously it 
is evident, however, that the Princess 
of Wales fully anticipated the mar- 
riage of her daughter with the Prince 
of Orange, for in a letter addressed 
to the Prince Regent on the 26th of 
that month, she said,— 


‘€TIas your royal highness forgotten 
the approaching marriage of our daugh- 
ter, and the possibility of our coronation? 

~ * * * 


“Many illustrious strangers are already 
arrived in England; amongst others, as 
I am informed, the illustrious heir of the 
house of Orange, who has announced 
himself to me, as my future son.in-law.” 


By whateyer motives or from 
whatever causes the proposed union 
was broken off, I remember well the 
feeling of universal regret and dis- 
appointment which that event occa- 
sioned. Illustrious by birth, family, 
education, virtues, and valour, and 
endeared to Protestant England by a 
thousand remembrances of a pure 
and noble character, the present King 
of Holland, even before that battle 
of Waterloo at which he so greatly 
distinguished himself, was an object 
of deep interest and affection to the 
British nation. "When in that battle 
he was wounded, the Princess Char- 
lotte expressed for him the deepest 
feeling of concern and sorrow, and 
learnt his recovery with unfeigned 
joy. Her expressions marked the 
tenderness of her heart, and the 
universal benevolence of her dispo- 
sition. 

During the campaigns in Germany, 
the gallant Duke of Brunswick, who 
was uncle of the Princess Charlotte, 
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found his attention much attracted 
and riveted by a youthful warrior 
and diplomatist, Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Cees, He was the second 
brother to the then reigning duke, 
and grand-nephew of that Prince of 
Coburg whose name, as commander- 
in-chief of the Austrian armies, was 
so familiar to us all during the early 
revolutionary war. This young Prince 
Leopold was also on the most intimate 
terms of friendship and family con- 
nexion with the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, his sister being married to 
the Archduke Constantine; and he 
arrived in London during the visit 
of the allied sovereigns in 1814, on 
which occasion he was the bearer of 
a letter from the Duke of Bruns- 
wick to his niece the Princess Char- 
lotte. His pleasing manners were 
not unnoticed by that illustrious lady, 
and his visits at her “ tea-table” were 
evidently most acceptable. To the 
external advantages of a fine figure 
and a good countenance, he added 
suavity of behaviour and elegance 
of address; and, besides all this, he 
enjoyed the character of being a good 
soldier and a brave man. His resi- 
dence in London was prolonged. He 
lived not only prudently, but with 
great economy, and the princess ad- 
mired his conduct and spoke of it 
with commendation. ‘“ He isso poor, 
our royal highness,” said one of her 
adies-in-waiting on one occasion; 
“why, all his dominions will be 
scarcely larger than a country par- 
ish.” The princess replied, “ So 
much the better, my lady, he will 
have more time to attend to me.” 
The Prince Regent thought not of 
the fortune of the aspirant to his 
daughter’s hand, but of his merit and 
hereditary rank; for the house of 
Saxe Saalfield Coburg was one of 
the most ancient and illustrious in 
Germany. He knew that it deduced 
its origin from Charles, Duke of Lor- 
raine, sixth in descent from Charle- 
magne, and last claimant of the Car- 
lovingian race to the throne of 
France, from which he was ousted 
by Hugh Capet, ancestor of the 
Bourbons. The father of Prince 
Leopold, now King of the Belgians, 
was Prince Francis Frederic. An- 
tony was the son of Prince Ernest 
Frederic, who was married to Sophia 
Antoinetta, daughter of Frederic Al- 
bert, Duke of Brunswick Wolfen- 
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buttle, ancestor of the consort of 
George IV.; and the mother of Prince 
Leopold was Augusta Caroline So- 
phia, daughter of Henry, the twenty- 
fourth Count of Reuss d’Abersdorf. 
By that marriage there were nine 
children, four sons and five daugh- 
ters, and Leopold, the subject of these 
Reminiscences, was born in 1790. 
He is now, therefore, fifty-three years 
of age, and has passed a most in- 
teresting and successful, though, 
doubtless, a chequered life. 

The principality of Coburg is in 
the very centre of Germany, and on 
the river Saal in Franconia. The 
house of Saxony inherited it from the 
ancient counts of Henneberg, and its 
capital is interesting to all sincere 
Protestants from the circumstance, 
that in the early period of the Re- 
formation it was the residence of 
Martin Luther, who was there pro- 
tected by the then duke during the 
diet of Augsburg in 1530, that he 
might always be at the call of the 
party of Protestant princes, at the 
head of which was the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg. Many of Luther's epistles 
are dated from “ Gruboc,” the reverse 
of Coburg, and the Protestant cause 
has indeed met with staunch sup- 
porters in that illustrious house. 

Protestant to the back-bone, the 
Prince Regent viewed in these family 
antecedents recommendations of no 
small importance when called upon 
to decide on the destinies of his only 
and adored daughter. He was not 
also ignorant of the fact that the 
political convulsion, which in 1806 
involved the whole north of Germany 
in trouble and misery, was attended 
with consequences peculiarly calami- 
tous to the house of Coburg. For 
when in the autumn of that year the 
French approached the Saxon fron- 
tiers, Duke Francis, who was in very 
ill health, retired with his consort 
from Coburg to Saalfield, a town 
situate on the other side of the range 
of mountains known by the appella- 
tion of the Forest of Thuringia, and 
forming the barrier of North Ger- 
many. 

That was an interesting period in 
the life of Prince Leopold when, 
though only fifteen years of age, he 
was the companion and support of 
his infirm father; for Ferdinand, 
another son, was detained by his duty 
in Austria, and the truly German 
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spirit of the third son, Prince Ernest, 
had carried him to the head-quarters 
of the King of Prussia, with whom 
he had been for some years on terms 
of the closest friendship. Thus 
to Prince Leopold his father, in 
fact, confided. Whilst engaged in 
the most sedulous and affectionate 
attentions, the French army appeared 
before Saalfield, stormed the castle, 
and the ducal family which was in it 
were exposed to all the dangers and 
horrors of that disastrous conflict 
which cost Prince Ernest of Prussia 
his life. 

That heart -sickening scene is a 
frequent subject of reference on the 
part of the King of the Belgians. He 
began life with storms, war, and tem- 
pest, and he has since been no stran- 
ger to agitation; but, throughout all, 
he has conducted himself with lofti- 
ness of mind, integrity of purpose, 
and truthfulness of character. The 
bombardment of Saalfield so afflicted 
the Duke Francis that his constitu- 
tion gave way, and in December, 
1806, when Prince Leopold was only 
a youth of sixteen, he was deprived 
of the counsels and affection of his 
father. His education had, however, 
been carefully attended to; he had 
been no unapt student of foreign and 
living languages, of mathematics, his- 
tory, botany, music, and drawing, 
thus combining the profound with 
the pleasing, and the solid with the 
light and amusing. Few young men, 
and far fewer young princes, even in 
Germany, where more attention is 
paid than in any other part of conti- 
nental Europe to the education of all 
classes, could have borne any com- 
parison with Prince Leopold for his 
serious mind, large views, and strik- 
ing acquirements. But war made 
him a soldier, and his “ father-land” 
found in him a chivalrous and a cou- 
rageous combatant. His bravery 
and good conduct were alike conspi- 
cuous during the eight years of 
combat from 1806 to 1814, and on 
many occasions was his name men- 
tioned in terms of high respect and 
commendation. Though averse to 
war; though from his earliest days 
addicted to literary, and even to 
scientific pursuits ; though convinced 
that the progress of civilisation is 
promoted, not by mighty conflicts and 
combats, which overthrow the very 
foundations of society, but by peace- 
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ful intercourse and by the friendly 
communion of nation with nation, and 
of people with people; still, as he 
perceived in the war of independence 
in Germany that the objects of France 
were to enslave the Germans, to bind 
the states to her chariot-wheels, he 
fought with a clear conviction that it 
was his duty and privilege to do so, 
and that the conflict in which his coun- 
try was engaged was one of the no- 
blest and most important character. 
When the cry of the French armies 
was “ The Rhine! the Rhine!” Leo- 
pold replied, “The Rhine is ours, 
and we will never abandon it.” 

At a much earlier age than diplo- 
matists generally commence their 
career, Prince Leopold distinguished 
himself by his talents for that class 
of mental and political pursuits. He 
acquired at a comparatively youthful 
age a knowledge of man and of so- 
ciety rarely possessed, even by per- 
sons of more mature years; and his 
accurate knowledge of history, and 
especially of the history of the Ger- 
manic Empire, and of more modern 
times, contributed materially to add 
weight to all his observations and 
counsels. Owing to a variety of 
private and family, as well as pub- 
lic causes, the prince travelled in 
many countries in his early life, and 
his observations on the various states 
of society therein always evinced 
great discernment, and proved that 
he possessed a serious, calm, delibe- 
rate, and even profound mind. 

Thus, as a brave soldier, a youth- 
ful diplomatist, a devoted son, a man 
of fine honour, delicate tastes, and 
pure and dignified character, he ap- 
peared before the presumptive heiress 
of the throne of Great Lritain ; and 
these, when added to his personal at- 
tractions and family lineage, it is by no 
means surprising that he should suc- 
ceed in gaining the affections of the 
Princess Charlotte. 

The Duke of York observed the 
preference of that illustrious lady for 
the prince, and in his well-known 
honest, blunt, and familiar manner, 
accosted his niece in the following 
manner, “ Well, Charlotte, so the 
Orange goes to the wall, and the 
Coburg goes to the heart.” The 
princess laughed heartily, and the 
duke related what had passed to the 
Prince Regent. A few days after- 
wards Prince Leopold requested an 
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audience of the Prince Regent, and 
at that interview explained his hopes, 
his convictions, and his desires, at the 
same time pledging himself to quit 
the country immediately if the con- 
tinuance of his suit did not meet with 
the entire and cordial approbation of 
his royal highness. The Prince Re- 
gent was so struck with the manly, 
ingenuous, and honourable bearing 
and conduct of the suitor for his 
daughter’s hand, that he threw no 
unnecessary impediments in the way 
of the royal courtship, and admitted 
that he saw no state reasons to oppose 
to the union. 

I shall never, however, forget the 
feeling of disappointment and cha- 
grin which took possession of the 
public mind when it was first an- 
nounced that such a union was on 
the tapis. The family of Orange 
was so popular in Great Britain; the 
old ally Holland was so confided in, 
loved, and honoured ; and the break- 
ing off negotiations, for the marriage 
of the princess with the present king 
of that land of dykes, canals, and 
honest men, had created so great a 
degree of annoyance, that the cari- 
caturists set to work to ridicule the 
foreign prince; the song-writers, for 
the people to laugh at him in their 
common street songs ; and the makers 
of bon-mots and jests for the million 
added their efforts to bring into con- 
tempt, if possible, “the poor German.” 
There was a general feeling that the 
Dutch offer was so “advantageous,” 
and that the Coburg offer was ex- 
actly the reverse. ‘The foreign press, 
as well as the English newspapers, 
ridiculed the notion of the royal 
family of Great Britain being obliged 
to seek for a husband for the heiress 
to the throne in a small German 
family, “ only distinguished for its 
Protestantism and its antiquity.” The 
prince was not ignorant of the objec- 
tions thus raised, but he was at the 
same time aware that the princess 
and her royal father were unaffected 
by them, and that the songs, carica- 
tures, and squibs, were part and par- 
cel of the English national character. 
In no country of the world was cari- 
caturing so broad, personal, and vul- 
gar, as it was at the period of which 
{ am writing in Great Britain. 
The Dukes of York, Cumberland, 
and Clarence, came very frequently 
under the lash of caricaturists, and 
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the Prince Regent himself could not 
escape from the satires and libels of 
the daily “witty” press. Since that 
period caricaturing in England has 
become less broad and more classical, 
and to no one man are we indebted 
for this gratifying change so much as 
to H.B. 

The return of Napoleon from Elba 
changed the court and the gay world 
for some time into a state of mourn- 
ing, for hostilities recommenced, and 
marriage - proposals and festivities 
were all suspended until the battle 
of Waterloo terminated all doubts 
and’ apprehensions, and placed Eu- 
rope on a permanent and settled 
foundation. Alas, the friend and 
protector of Leopold, the admirable 
and beloved uncle of the Princess 
Charlotte, the gallant Duke of Bruns- 
wick, fell nobly at the head of his 
faithful troops on the 16th of June 
at Quatre Bras! This event much 
affected Prince Leopold, who was 
sincerely attached to the illustrious 
warrior ; and he still speaks of him 
with enthusiastic admiration. 

I have already alluded to the fact 
that Prince Leopold was actually em- 
ployed in the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814 in Germany. He entered Paris 
with the reserve cavalry, and there 
remained in garrison. He accom- 

ied the allied sovereigns to Eng- 
and, sailed with them in the “ Jm- 
pregnable” from Boulogne to Dover, 
remained in England about a month 
after their departure, and then, hav- 
ing obtained permission to correspond 
with the Princess Charlotte, repaired 
to the congress of Vienna, there nobly 
to plead for the independence of his 
native land and for the interests of 
his old and admirable family. To 
the partition of Saxony he was much 
opposed. The Congress readily ac- 
knowledged the services which the 
princes of the house of Coburg had 
never ceased from 1805 to 1815 to 
render to the good cause of the in- 
tegrity of Germany, as well as the 
sacrifices that had been made by 
them; and it, therefore, granted an 
indemnity, which, though afterwards 
diminished by political considera- 
tions which were of imperative im- 
portance, was, nevertheless, not in- 
considerable. All these import- 
ant negotiations were conducted by 
Prince Leopold on the part of the 
house of Coburg, and to him alone 
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was to be ascribed their happy 
issue. 

During the whole of the year 1815 
the prince became the object of much 
diplomatic anxiety and watchfulness 
on the Continent, and the British 
court resorted to every preper means 
to ascertain the real worth of his 
character, and his feelings with re- 
gard to this country. From all 
these observations and inquiries, it 
became increasingly obvious to the 
Prince Regent and to his ministers 
that both his moral and intellectual 
character were of the highest cast, that 
in early youth he had displayed an 
excellent understanding and a bene- 
volent heart, a strong attachment to 
literary and scientific pursuits, and 
that his whole behaviour was marked 
with dignified gravity and unusual 
moderation. His propensity to study 
was known to be great; he was de- 
scribed as a stranger to dissipation ; 
and his chosen amusements were the 
study of languages, botany, and the 
fine arts. In one word, he was de- 
scribed as virtuous, accomplished, 
and highly intellectual, as well as 
amiable, dignified, and just. At all 
courts he was regarded as one of the 
best specimen of German princes, and 
the youthful attachment and acute 
discernment of the Princess Charlotte 
were thus fully confirmed. 

On the return of Buonaparte to 
France, when the tri-coloured flag 
once more appeared on every steeple 
from the Mediterranean to Paris, 
Prince Leopold hastened to the 
grand allied army on the Rhine, 
which soon afterwards reached the 
French capital. During that brief 
but glorious campaign, the prince 
displayed the same valour, en- 
ergy, and yet sang froid and judg- 
ment, which he had previously shewn 
in Germany, and which obtained for 
him the respect and esteem of His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

On the termination of the war, the 
affairs of his family detained him for 
some time in Paris, from which ca- 
pital he proceeded, by way of Coburg, 
to Berlin. It was whilst residing in’ 
that city that he received from the 
Prince Regent the long-looked for 
communication which intimated to 
him the high destiny to which he 
was about to be called. It was in 
February 1816 that public annouce- 
ments were made of the intended 
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marriage; and on the 21st of that 
month the future husband of the 
Princess Charlotte landed at Dover, 
and proceeded to London. On his 
arrival in town, that finished courtier 
and extraordinarily able man, Lord 
Castlereagh, as secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, waited upon the 
prince at the Clarendon Hotel, to 
congratulate him, and to know his 
pleasure with regard to his future 
arrangements. At the invitation of 
the Prince Regent, Prince Leopold 
proceeded to the Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, where he was in a few days re- 
introduced to his affianced bride. 

There is a story told of him at this 
period of his history which redounds 
greatly to his credit, and which is 
unquestionably true. Having re- 
“solved on receiving the sacrament of 
the holy communion according to 
the rites of the Established Church 
of England, he made “the “Princess 
Charlotte acquainted with his de- 
cision, as well as with his utter 
aversion to the tenets and dogmas of 
the Church of Rome. He urged on 
her the duty of regularly receiving 
that holy sacrament, and when he 
had himself communicated for the 
first time, he addressed to her a let- 
ter full of the most touching piety 
and deep humility. 

It would appear, however, from 
the journals, and other public docu- 
ments of those days, that there ex- 
isted at the court of Carlton House a 
party indisposed to the marriage, and 
which party resorted to paragraphs 
in the newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals generally, to endeavour 
to unsettle the public mind as well 
as that of the royal family. It was, 
amongst other things, announced, with 
the same apparent confidence, that 
Prince Leopold was to be appointed 
Viceroy of Hanover; and that, as 
this would render necessary the resi- 
dence abroad of the Princess Char- 
lotte, difficulties had arisen in the 
way of the marriage which might 
not, by possibility, take place. ‘These 
rumours were ascribed by some to the 
Orange party; by others to the 
Princess of Wales; and, by not a 
few, to one of the royal uncles of the 
princess, who was by no means fa- 
vourable to the union. At length, 
however, all doubts were cleared ; 
since, on the 14th of March, 1816, 
the Earl of Liverpool carried to the 
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House of Lords a message from the 
Prince Regent, to the effect that, 
having given his royal assent to the 
marriage, he was persuaded it would 
be gratifying to all his majesty’s loyal 
subjects, and that they would cheer- 
fully concur in making such a pro- 
vision for the establishment of their 
royal highnesses as would be suitable 
to the honour and dignity of the 
crown. 

In that expectation the Prince Re- 
gent was not disappointed ; for sel- 
dom did any grant pass both houses 
of parliament with so much satis- 
faction and unanimity. The grants 
were 60,0007. for outfit, 60,0002. per 
annum, including 10,0007. annually 
for the princess’s privy purse; and a 
provision of 50,0007. per annum for 
the prince, in the event of his sur- 
viving his beloved consort. These 
measures were followed by the na- 
turalisation of the prince on the 28th 
of March; when, strange to say, an 
act of parliament was read, debated 
on, passed both houses, and received 
the royal assent in the course of one 
evening. It was generally expected 
that some title of British dignity 
would follow the naturalisation; and 
it was confidently stated that his se- 
rene highness was requested to accept 
the rank and title of a British duke- 
dom, and that the extinct dukedom 
of Kendal would be revived for his 
acceptance. The proffered honour 
he, however, declined, influenced as 
he was in his decision by the Princess 
Charlotte, who wished him to derive 
no rank but by his marriage with 
her. This sentiment was entirely in 
harmony with his own feelings; and 
plain “Prince Leopold” was his 
chosen title. 

The marriage, which was now the 
subject of general conversation and 
inquiry, was unavoidably postponed, 
owing to the severe illness of Prince 
Leopold; and it was not until the 
2d of May that he had the happiness 
of leading to the altar his charming, 
accomplished, and beloved _ bride. 
That day was a national festival, 
The country, at first averse to the 
marriage —tken cold and distant, 
then inquiring and anxious—had now 
become enthusiastic in favour of the 
prince; and he was regarded with 
most affectionate interest. The 
pageant, as a pageant, was by no 
means splendid; and, indeed, both 
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the prince and “wapsoms would have 
preferred a wholly private marriage. 
This was of course impossible ; but, 
as soon as the ceremony had ter- 
minated, they proceeded to Oatlands, 
the seat of the Duke of York, and 
remained in the quiet scenery of the 
neighbourhood, attending, on the 
very next Sunday, at the plain coun- 
try church of Weybridge. Thus a 
junior son of a prince of Germany, of 
the second class of princes, without 
fortune, and with only his virtues 
and his talents to recommend him, 
now found himself the royal consort 
of the heiress presumptive to the 
British throne, with wealth, titles, 
honours, all lavished upon him. 
Camelford [louse was the first per- 
manent residence of the royal pair; 
but their tastes and inclinations were 
identical with regard to Claremont 
as their summer abode. 

The nuptial drawing-room was 
one of the most splendid and nu- 
merous ever held during the regency, 
—a period of court magnificence 
quite unrivalled in modern history. 
The Prince Regent hastened to 
shower down all possible personal 
honours on his son-in-law; and a 
special court was held at Carlton 
House for the express purpose of 
investing him with the two na- 
tional orders of chivalry. All was 
splendour and festivity; and whilst 
magnificence reigned in the palaces, 
the “happy pair” were simple and 
unpretending in their domestic life. 

Never were addresses of congra- 
tulation more numerous or sincere, 
more warmly or eloquently expressed, 
than those which poured in from all 
parts of the country on occasion of 
this royal marriage; and on every 
occasion when the prince and his 
lovely bride appeared in public their 
reception was most enthusiastic. In 
the course of the summer the prince, 
in addition to his military rank of 
field-marshal in the British service, 
was sworn a privy councillor, and 
took his seat proforma. The freedom 
of the City of London was likewise 
presented to his royal highness, and 
all was gaicty and satisfaction, when 
it was unexpectedly announced that 
his illustrious consort had met with 
a delicate disappointment to the pro- 
spects ofa royal successor. Soon, how- 
ever, she appeared again in public, and 
she recommenced her musical parties. 
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The purchase of Claremont now 
became an object of great interest 
to the prince and princess, as both 
concurred in preferring a rural to a 
town life, particularly in a domain 
for which nature and art had effected 
somuch. Landscape gardening, and 
gencral improvements, were, at 
once contemplated by the royal 
pair; and on the 24th of Au- 
gust they took possession of that 
captivating spot, which thence became 
their constant residence. ‘The sum- 
mer and autumn were passed in per- 
fect earthly bliss. There, in her 
own little circle of select friends, or 
by her own cheerful and unostenta- 
tious fire-side, did the heiress of these 
realms, in all the elegant simplicity 
of domestic retirement, give way to 
those feelings which are the wealth 
of the cottage, the solace of the pa- 
lace, and the safeguard of public 
virtue. There, often “the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
truth and virtue bore sway, and this 
world had no more to offer them of 
unalloyed and pure bliss. Royal 
marriages are so seldom the result of 
mutual affection, that this remark- 
able instance has, probably, made a 
deeper impression on the mind of 
the present generation than it would 
otherwise have done. The prince 
and princess had precisely the same 
tastes, and a love for the same occu- 
pations and amusements. ‘The accu- 
rate division of the day was to them 
a source of great delight, and the 
appropriation of their time was sin- 
gularly happy. ‘That time was spent 
in the purest and simplest enjoy- 
ments of domestic society and con- 
jugal love. ‘They were seldom sepa- 
rate. They sale together, visited 
the neighbouring cottages, and re- 
lieved the children of want, and 
seemed made and prepared for the 
truest and most unchanging partici- 
pation of wedded felicity. ‘They rarely 
left Claremont, and never went to 
London but on public occasions which 
required their presence. At home 
they were ever busy in the pursuits 
of diligent and accomplished minds. 
The morning was chiefly given to 
exercise, and to occupation in the 
open air. After dinner, Prince Leo- 
pold studied, or, in summer weather, 
assisted the princess in sketching the 
scenery and objects in the vicinity. 
The evening generally closed with 
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music; and thus glided away the 

hours, in which too many of the 

great and gay, as well as of the poor 

and sorrowful, are engaged in pur- 

suits and occupations of a most de- 
raved character. 

The prince and princess took great 
delight in teaching one another that, 
with which the other was unac- 
quainted. One of her most pleasing 
occupations was to accompany her 
illustrious consort in his study of the 
English language. Nor were the 
study and practice of Christianity for- 
gotten by them, and the observance 
of the Sabbath was maintained by 
them with consistency and truthful- 
ness. Proud of her country, the 
princess respected its manners, ad- 
mired its constitution, and venerated 
its religion. Her state was not sup- 
ported by ostentation, her greatness 
was not asserted by pride, her dig- 
nity did not estrange her from the 
lowly and the poor. Raised above 
the great mass of society, she deeply 
felt her alliance with the universal 
family of the earth ; she delighted to 
partake of their sympathies, to as- 
suage their misfortunes, and to merit 
by her benevolence the homage which 
was paid to her rank. ‘To the prince 
these words of eulogy are as ap- 
plicable as to the princess, and their 
short matrimonial union was a model 
of connubial happiness and virtue. 

The political sentiments of the 
prince and princess also beautifully 
harmonised. The Prince Regent 
made it his first care (to adopt his 
own words) to instil into the mind 
and heart of his daughter the know- 
ledge of the true principles of the 
British constitution, and always 
pointed out to her that the govern- 
ment, acting under that constitution, 
ought to be administered for the true 
and solid dignity of the crown, and 
for the real security, freedom, and 
happiness of the people. Prince 
Leopold was a Whig, not more ad- 
vanced in his opinions, however, than 
was Lord Grey. I select his lord- 
ship as an example, simply because 
there was always a sufficient quan- 
tum of Conservatism about his Li- 
beralism to render the man of “ his 
order” both safe and steady as a 
Statesman. The prince, in Germany, 
was regarded as a man undoubtedly 
holding somewhat Liberal opinions. 
And the princess, in England, was 
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unquestionably looked upon as im- 
bued with moderately Whig senti- 
ments. Both, when married, agreed 
that their political creeds should in 
no respect be obtruded on the court 
or the public; and although the 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex were more 
frequently consulted by them than 
the Dukes of York, Clarence, or 
Cumberland, yet Prince Leopold in- 
variably studied to avoid all political 
discussions, and never allowed his 
own views to interfere in the least 
with his or his consort’s attachments. 
The political opinions of the prince 
are now, when King of the Belgians, 
as nearly as possible the same as 
when he first offered himself a suitor 
for the hand of the Princess Char- 
lotte. Attached to hereditary mo- 
narchies, and yet to representative 
institutions, he regards the constitu- 
tion of this country with the most 
profound homage and love. And 
although it has so occurred in the 
course of his life that he has had two 
thrones offered to him, vacant in 
consequence of revolutions in Greece 
and in the Low Countries, yet, in 
both cases, Europe has ratified the 
results of those convulsions, and has 
adopted all their consequences. 
King Leopold, is not, then, as 
some have styled him, the king 
of barricades and democracy, but 
a moderate and enlightened prince, 
who has sought from evil to deduce 
good, and to give a respectable and 
solid character to events and move- 
ments which might otherwise have 
degenerated into low and unprin- 
cipled results. It is essential that 
the character of the political views 
of King Leopold should be better 
understood than they have hitherto 
been in this country. He is no de- 
mocrat. ‘Though the constitution of 
Belgium is undoubtedly more demo- 
cratic than that of Great Britain and 
France, the King of the Belgians was 
no party to its preparation. The 
Belgians voted their own constitu- 
tional charter, and then required their 
king to swear to observe it. That 
his majesty might desire that some 
clauses should have been more mo- 
narchical in their principle is by no 
meansimprobable; but, having sworn 
to it fidelity, he has remained faith- 
ful. But to return to the prince. 
The death of the most illustrious 
of modern princesses was a blow so 
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awful and severe to his royal 
highness, that the character of his 
future life was at once wholly 
changed, and for years he simply 
existed in the remembrance of his 
almost inconceivable sorrow. He 
enjoyed the sympathy of the nation, 
and the respect and esteem of all 
parties; but his being was one of 
isolation. Earth had no charms for 
a mind pressed down by a sense of 
its sorrows ; and the only happiness 
he enjoyed was to revisit those scenes, 
and converse with those persons, 
which he had visited with, and which 
were dear to, the being of his fondest 
love. 

I remember that on one occasion 
I heard him address a London 
assembly in favour of the education 
of the poor. He looked bowed down 
to the earth with sorrow. He accom- 
panied the late Duke of Kent, and 
made an effort to disengage his own 
mind from his constant subject of 
regret and sadness; but, though his 
speech was a good one, there was a 
dark shade of melancholy about it, 
and, whilst he spoke of the brighter 
prospects of society, his dejected as- 
pect and his mournful eye appeared 
alike to say, “ but I am a stranger to 
these hopes and agitations.” 

For several years after the demise 
of the Princess Charlotte, the prince 
studiously avoided all unnecessary 
publicity, and sought to obtain in his 
own country and in foreign lands, as 
well as at Claremont, repose and 
calmness. During the course of his 
continental tours and _ residences 
abroad, he formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Orleans family, 
and found in the enlightened, literary, 
and highly accomplished society of 
Neuilly much composure and satis- 
faction. 

In the events which transpired in 
England, such as the marriages of 
the Princess Elizabeth, and of the 
Dukes of Clarence and Cambridge, 
Prince Leopold took no active part. 
The remarriage at home of the Duke 
of Kent with the sister of Prince 
Leopold, and who had been married 
according to the Lutheran form 
abroad, occupied some portion of his 
attention ; but dearly as he cherished 
his sister, and much as he valued her 
illustrious consort, he could not shake 
off even for a single day the remem- 
brance of his misfortunes. The death 
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of Her Majesty Queen Charlotte, 
whose love for her illustrious grand- 
daughter Prince Leopold never could 
forget, filled him with deep regret, 
but he carefully abstained from 
taking part in any discussions with 
regard to the marriages of the dukes 
of the blood-royal, as well as from 
being concerned in any party or court 
intrigues relative to the Prince Re- 
gent or his government. 

The birth of her most gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, in the year 
1819, was the first event which seemed 
to rouse the prince from a lethargy 
of sorrow. On the 24th of May of 
that year the Princess Alexandrina 
Victoria was born, and on the 24th 
of June the sacrament of baptism was 
administered. Her sponsors were the 
Prince Regent, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, the Queen Dowager of Wur- 
temberg, and the Duchess-dowager 
of Coburg. On the occasion of this 
auspicious event, Prince Leopold felt 
for the first time for some years the 
sentiment of joy. He thought he 
perceived in that birth an order of 
succession established, which would 
tend to bring forward his own family ; 
secure, through the exercise of the 
virtues and talents of his sister, the 
Duchess of Kent, such a princess as 
would be thereafter worthy of the 
throne of these realms; and would 
perpetuate an illustrious and noble 
dynasty. How extraordinary was the 
fact, that in default of living issue 
from the marriage of himself with 
the Princess Charlotte, his own sister 
has been the honoured mother of the 
illustrious lady who now rules with 
wisdom, virtue, and grace. 

Soon, however, the solace of joy 
and smiles was converted into the 
abode of sorrow, suffering, and death ; 
for his beloved brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Kent, in whose welfare and 
happiness he took so lively an interest, 
expired on the 23d of January, 1820, 
after a short but violent fever. And 
it has always been thus with Prince 
Leopold! Joy has been so rapidly 
succeeded by sorrow in all the im- 
portant events of his life, that there 
has been scarcely time for enjoyment 
before disappointment has succeeded. 
The death of the Duke of Kent was 
speedily followed by that of George 
III., of whose good and generous 
nature, of whose patriotism, liberality, 
and philanthropy, a higher opinion is 
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every year entertained by all parties, 
in all countries, than during the year 
which preceded it. It proportion as 
his virtues are known, his policy 
understood, and the events of his 
long and auspicious reign investigated, 
in the same proportion are his quali- 
ties prized, and his firmness and re- 
solution admired and appreciated. 

“ Thank God,” said Prince Leo- 
pold to his father-in-law, the Prince 
Regent, — “ thank God, sire, that his 
majesty lived long enough to witness 
at least the dawn of that splendour 
which his consistent_and determined 
policy afterwards secured to Eng- 
land.” 

Scarcely had the ceremony of pro- 
claiming George IV. taken place, 
than the country was convulsed by 
the discovery of a formidable con- 
spiracy of assassins to overthrow the 
government of the country. Prince 
Leopold was among the first to con- 
gratulate the monarch on the detec- 
tion and arrest of the conspirators. 
The assassination of the Duke of 
Berri at Paris by Louvel deeply 
affected Prince Leopold, as did the at- 
tempt to destroy the widowed duchess 
with the child, now the Duke of 
Bordeaux, of whom she was pregnant. 
He saw in these remarkable coinci- 
dences a state of unsettled feeling and 
of blind and mad fury against royalty, 
which filled him with intense sorrow. 

These events were succeeded by 
the remarkable trial of Queen Caro- 
line, consort of George IV., and by 
the death of the Duchess of York. 
Prince Leopold, whilst he could not 
forget that Queen Caroline was the 
well-beloved mother of his deceased 
princess, remembered, also, that the 
king was not less her beloved father ; 
and he strongly felt it to be his duty 
as much as possible to abstain from 
direct or indirect interference. On 
the question of the coronation, the 
prince preserved the same silence. 
{le wisely felt that his counsels would, 
probably, not be taken,—that his in- 
tervention would be looked on as 
improper,—and that, although one 
party might be momentarily grati- 
fied, all parties, in the end, would 
reproach him. 

The death of Louis XVIII. was 
one of the events which attracted in 
an especial manner the attention and 
auxiety of the Prince Leopold. Few 
men were better acquainted than his 
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royal highness with the state of the 
court, as well as of political parties in 
France; and he, therefore, appre- 
hended that Charles X. might be so 
governed by the ultra-Royalist party 
as to call to office men obnoxious to 
the country. Louis XVIII. had 
contrived, by the exercise of a vast 
deal of political wisdom and fore- 
sight, to keep down the fury of the 
ultras against each other; but Prince 
Leopold feared the priest party would 
thereafter become predominant, and 
that the more prudent counsels of a 
Royalist, but not of an ultra-Papist 
party, would no longer be followed. 
Ihe interest taken at all times by 
Prince Leopold in the affairs of 
France may be partly ascribed to the 
fact, that he is one of those who 
know well, from the history of 
Germany, what important influence 
French affairs exercise over those of 
the “ Fatherland.” He knows that 
whilst powerful states, such as Bri- 
tain, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
are affected indirectly, the smaller 
states of Germany are kept either 
tranquil or agitated,—contented, or 
in a state of revolution,—pacific and 
progressing, or warlike and demo- 
cratic, according to whether France 
is in a condition of ferment or tran- 
quillity. He knows that the Ger- 
mans do not commence, but often 
follow to the letter the revolutions of 
other states, and more especially of 
that France which has been the centre 
or focus of revolution during the last 
sixty years. Born in one of those 
states which has most suffered from 
French ambition and from French 
aggrandisement, and belonging to one 
of those families which have derived 
most advantage from peace, and lost 
most by war, Prince Leopold was 
able, from early years, to appreciate 
the worthlessness of that system of 
propagandism which never takes into 
calculation the differences of climate, 
language, national temperament, pre- 
judices, and feelings, but which seeks 
to apply to all countries, and to all 
people, the same institutions of both a 
social and political character. His 
apprehensions as to France were not 
groundless. By degrees the strong 
good sense of Charles X. was over- 
come by his attachment to the Romish 
clergy, and by their love of exploded 
dogmas, till, at last, they induced 
him to believe that the first French 
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Revolution had been a long dream, 
that it was possible to restore the 
monarchy of 1785, and that Prince 
Polignac was the man of his epoch. 
Fatal delusion ! 

The lamented death of the Duke 
of York, on the 5th of January, 1827, 
called forth expressions of unfeigned 
regret from the Prince Leopold. 
Although the prince was by no means 
so hearty and zealous a Conservative 
as the noble duke, still the former 
admired the truly English character 
of the latter, and bore his testimony 
to his generosity and worth. The 
Duke of Clarence now became the 
heir-presumptive to the throne, and 
all eyes were directed to him as the 
future sovereign of these realms. 
The duke was appointed to the office 
of lord-high-admiral, and in that 
capacity, often aided by his energy 
the expedition for the alleged re- 
generation and independence of 
Greece, which led, in after years, to 
the offer of the crown of that king- 
dom to the Prince Leopold. 


In October 1827, the Turko- 


Egyptian fleet was defeated in the 
bay of Navarino by the combined 
English, French, and Russian squa- 


drons. This was by no means ex- 
traordinary ; yet the excitement got 
up by all sections of the Liberal party 
in favour of Greece, the Greeks, and 
their independence, was so great, that 
the defeat of the Turkish fleet was 
received with an enthusiasm most 
difficult to understand or to approve. 

The history of that conflict is one 
most anomalous in that of nations, 
since, at the time it took place, an 
amicable connexion between Great 
Britain and the Porte subsisted. Nor 
had any thing occurred to disturb 
the friendly relation, till the great 
Christian powers interposed, and act- 
ing, as was alleged, solely on the 
principles of humanity, espoused the 
cause of the rebel Greeks, who were 
represented as struggling for the reco- 
very of their lost independence. That 
the Russian, French, and English 
governments should concur in a plan 
of Greek emancipation, was so con- 
trary to the leading principle of the 
treaties of Vienna, as well as of their 
respective courts, that the Ottoman 
Porte long doubted the possibility of 
an alliance for such an object. And 
well it might doubt. For how was it 
possible to believe that the govern- 
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ments of Great Britain and France 
could lose sight of the fact, that when 
Russia allied with them in such a 
warfare, her only object was to de- 
grade Turkey, and render her sooner 
the spoil on which she could prey? 
and how could Russia not fail of 
perceiving that the encouragement 
she thus gave to the principle of re- 
volt would one day be brought to 
bear against her in her own Polish 
provinces ? 

The excuse which has been so 
often urged by the French apologists 
for the battle of Navarino,—viz., that 
it was the result of an accident, in 
consequence of some of the flags of 
truce having been by mistake fired 
upon, will not bear a moment’s calm 
investigation. Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, Admiral de Rigny, and Admiral 
Iicyden, had been sent with their 
respective squadrons into the Medi- 
terranean and Turkish seas to fight. 
Ofthis there can be no doubt. When 
the lord-high-admiral of Great Bri- 
tain wrote to Sir Edward Codrington 
his memorable despatch of “Go it, 
Ned!” it was because the Duke of 
Clarence was well aware that the 
desire of the British court and govern- 
ment was to fight a battle, gain a 
victory, and secure what was called 
“ the independence of Greece.” That 
the Porte was taken by surprise is 
unquestionable. For when the Reis 
Effendi heard at Constantinople the 
news, he was for a long time wholly 
unable to believe it. He who was 
acquainted with the intrigues of Rus- 
sia and of France at Constantinople 
against British influences, could not 
think but that he was under some 
dreaming process, that he was in a 
trance, or that right had ceased to be 
right, and British candour, straight- 
forwardness, and truth, existed no 
longer, if the battle of Navarino had 
really been fought; and if the de- 
struction of the Turkish fleet had 
really occurred. Well might such a 
series of circumstances and events be 
referred to by Ilis Majesty King 
George IV. as an “ slanani seat” 

The war, thus commenced, con- 
tinued to injure the Porte, to give 
importance to a nation of discon- 
tented, worthless, and most unprin- 
cipled rebels, to weaken the influence 
of Great Britain in the East, and to 
give an increased power to Russia 
and to her policy. For the policy of 
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Russia was to subdue and humiliate 
the Porte, with the view of inducing 
it to throw Turkey into the arms, or 
under the protection, of the court of 
St. Petersburg. 

The measure styled Catholic eman- 
cipation at this period, however, di- 
verted the attention of all classes, 
both at home and abroad, from 
questions of a more remote character 
or importance. Mr. Canning had 
not lived long enough to witness 
the triumphs, nor the Duke of York 
to behold the failure, of their respec- 
tive systems and policies; still, when 
the excitement attendant on this 
measure had subsided, the question 
of Greece was once more brought 
under public consideration. 

Turkey had been forced to concede. 
The independence of Greece was pro- 
claimed by treaty. Whether the 
Greeks were prepared for indepen- 
dence was quite another question, 
and was one which was most im- 
prudently disregarded; but Greece 
was declared free, though the minds 
of the people were enslaved. In 
February 1830 the throne of Greece 
—tor the allied powers undertook to 
provide a king—was offered to Prince 
Leopold. ‘This was a new feature in 
the history of monarchies. The most 
absolute government in the world 
had united with the governments of 
two constitutional monarchies : first, 
to espouse the cause of revolt; second, 
to surprise the Turks with the loss 
of their fleet ; third, to proclaim the 
independence of a barbarous and de- 
graded people; and, finally, to place 
upon their throne a German and a 
Protestant prince. Prince Leopold 
received the intimation with surprise. 
Ilis fortune was not sufliciently large 
to enable him to incur the expenses 
of royalty. His relationship to the 
reigning monarch of Great Britain 
was such as to make it in all respects 
inexpedient that he should leave this 
country. The real state of health of 
George IV. rendered his presence in 
England a matter of duty. The in- 
come Prince Leopold possessed he 
held in consequence of his alliance 
with the late Princess Charlotte. 
Greece was far, far away. Prince 
Leopold was by no means satisfied 
that the inhabitants of that country 
were prepared for a mild, pacific, 
liberal, but constitutional monarcliy. 
The indolence of the Greek charac- 
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ter did not harmonise with the active 
and persevering principles and life of 
Prince Leopold. Simply to be a 
king was by no means an object of 
sufficient importance to one who 
could boast of being the son-in-law 
of George IV. and the descendant of 
the great dukes and truly noble Pro- 
testant princes of Coburg, to induce 
him to sacrifice all his feelings, con- 
nexions, and views, and to isolate 
himself from his sister the Duchess 
of Kent, from his niece the Princess 
Victoria, now the Queen of England, 
and from a variety of friends and 
relations of the highest rank, and 
endeared to him by the brightest 
souvenirs. 

The Prince Leopold at first con- 
sented to accept the sceptre of Greece. 
Of this there can be no doubt; but 
the acceptance was not absolute: 
it was to depend on circumstances. 
Those circumstances were of a two- 
fold character, — those which were 
pecuniary, and those which were 
family and political. The pecu- 
niary arrangements were not ef- 
fected without difticulty, and were 
not accomplished in such a manner 
as to please and satisfy the prince. 
Events have since shewn with what 
excellent sense he foresaw the financial 
difficulties of the country he was 
invited to govern; for although 
undoubtedly under his wise and pru- 
dent rule those finances would not 
have been in so pitiable a position as 
they are at present, still the financial 
resources of Greece are not of such a 
character as to satisfy thoughtful and 
serious minds that they will be ade- 
quate to mect the demands upon 
them, not simply for the current ex- 
penses of government, but to meet 
the cost of the revolution, and the 
debt incurred to the public creditors, 
as well as to her allies. Greece has 
actually broken her faith. Prince 
Leopold apprehended such a result. 
No wonder, then, that he should 
require much time to examine and 
reflect before he could bring his mind 
to consent to become King of Greece. 
Prince Leopold has been blamed for 
having consumed three months in 
negotiations. This blame is, however, 
unmerited. His father-in-law’s 
health had materially changed. His 
presence in England he felt to be 
more necessary than in Greece. The 
rights and interests of his sister, the 
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Duchess of Kent, and of his. niece, 
the Princess Victoria, became objects 
of vast solicitude. To him, both his 
sister and his niece were greatly at- 
tached ; and his prudence, calmness, 
wisdom, and virtue, gained for him 
the golden opinions ofall men. That 
his tendencies became more Whig 
and less Conservative as the royal 
dukes, the sons of George ILIL., gra- 
dually sunk into the grave, was a fact 
which many observ ed with regret ; 
but in 1830 democracy was in the 
ascendancy, and the contamination 
spread to public men, to courts, and 
to princes. 

The refusal of Prince Leopold to 
accept the throne of Greece disap- 
yointed his enemies. They had 
ewe to have “got rid of him.” 
They were not sutiiciently well ac- 
quainted with his character. They 
feared lest his influence would be 
exerted injuriously, that is to say, 
politically so, over the minds of the 
Duchess of Kent and her daughter. 
That he confirmed them in Whig 
tendencies is probable, but that he 
ever improperly interfered in their 
decisions, I do not believe. He was 


convinced that the political school of 


Pitt, North, Liverpool, Eldon, and 
other great and noble men, saviours 
of their country in the most troublous 
and difficult times, had passed away ; 
and when he beheld such men as the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel bringing forward the concessions 


they did in Ireland on the subject of 


emancipation, it is not to be wondered 
at that this fact, combined with the 
prompt acknowledgment of the go- 
vernment of the barricades at Paris 
by the court of St. James’s, should 
have satisfied him that a great change 
had and would take place in the 
government of the country. 

The death of George IV. could 
not fail of affecting the Prince Leo- 
pold; but the Revolution of 1830 in 
France, and all the events at Brussels, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
followed with such rapidity, that 
there was no time even for grief, 
none for comment, and but few for 
reflection. The history of the reign 
of George IV. is unparalleled for 
brilliancy in that of any country 
under heaven; but it was soon suc- 
ceeded by years of revolution abroad, 
and of bad Whig-Radical goyern- 
ment at home. 
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The Revolution of 1830 in France 
soon spread its contagious influence 
into other countries, and Belgium 
was the first to catch the infection. 
This was not surprising. The policy 
of France had always been to induce 
the Belgian priests to believe, feel, 
and proclaim that the Belgians would 
never be happy until they should 
once more become united to that 
country, or be, at least, governed by 
the same crown. ‘The rebel subjects 
of the King of Holland divided their 
alleged grievances into two classes, 
those which were national, and those 
which were moral. The national 
grievances were said to be,— 

Ist. A heavy and undiminished 
taxation, notwithstanding a long and 
and uninterrupted peace. 

2d. The establishment of the high 
court of judicature at the Hague. 

3d. The unfavourable ratio of na- 
tional representation, in which the 
number of the Dutch members were 
equal to that of the Belgians, while 
the population of the country of the 
latter was to that of the former as 
two to one. 

And, 4th. The expenses of the In- 
dian war, part of which were borne by 
the Belgians, while the advantages of 
these possessions were not generally 
acknowledged, or were considered 
unworthy the sacrifices incurred for 
their conservation. 

The moral grievances the Belgians 
proclaimed to be,— 

Ist. An attempt ¢ on the part of the 
Dutch government to interfere in 
the education of the Catholic clergy. 

2d. An attempt to force upon the 
Belgian nation the Dutch language, 
which was scarcely intelligible to the 
inhabitants of the two Flanders, and 
was an object of contempt and dis- 
gust to the majority of the Belgians 
accustomed to speaking and writing 
French. 

3d. The prosecutions instituted 
against political writers, M. Potter 
and his associates, who were tried, 
and condemned to banishment, a 
measure which gave them the cele- 
brity of devoted patriots. 

And, 4th, the preference given to 
the Dutch for filling all public offices 
in Belgium with Dutchmen, and not 
with Belgians. 

I am not about to discuss these 
alleged grievances, because I am 
as sure as I am of my own ex- 
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istence, that the one great secret 
cause of the revolution of Brus- 
sels was the influence constantly ex- 
ercised, from 1815 to 1830, by the 
Belgian priests over the minds and 
consciences of the people, always 
against the Protestant ie of the 
Pays Bas, and always in favour of 
any arrangement whatever, provided 
the admirable King William could 
but be overthrown. In 1828 I was 
permitted to submit these opinions 
and facts to his majesty the then 
king of the Low Countries. That 
wise and good prince was unwilling 
to believe the mass of facts I had 
collected in confirmation of my views. 
He has since been graciously pleased 
to acknowledge that my anticipations 
of revolution and violence, of ing.a- 
titude and rebellion, have been most 
abundantly confirmed. 

The “ parody” revolution at Brus- 
sels gave more trouble to kings, 
prime ministers, and diplomatists, 
than did that of Paris, of which it 
was the stupid and slavish copy. 
“'The Conference of London” will 
long be remembered in the annals of 
diplomacy, and never did any states- 
man exhibit more skill and prudence 
than did Prince Talleyrand, in the 
arrangement, from time to time, of 
the memorable “ protocols.” Of the 
revolution in question, William IV. 
said, in addressing his parliament, — 


“ | have witnessed with deep regret the 
state of affairs in the Low Countries. I 
lament that the enlightened administra. 
tion of the king should not have preserved 
his dominions from revolt ; and that the 
wise and prudent measure of submitting 
the desires and complaints of his people 
to the deliberation of an extraordinary 
meeting of the states-general, should have 
led to no satisfactory result. Iam en. 
deavouring, in concert with my allies, to 
devise such means of restoring tran. 
quillity as may be compatible with the 
good government of the Netherlands, 


and with the future security of other 
states,” 


The change which soon after oc- 
curred in the councils and policy of 
William IV. led to that Whig- 
Radical accession to office in this 
country which, as far as Prince Leo- 
pold was concerned, secured to him 
and his heirs the throne of Belgium. 
The affairs of that country obtained 
very definite attention from the 
first-rate kingdoms of Europe. The 
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Emperor of Russia invited the four 
other great powers to co-operate with 
him in bringing the Belgian contest 
to a humane and satisfactory close. 
The plenipotentiaries met. They 
decided 


That the events of the last four 
months had unhappily demonstrated that 
the perfect and complete amalgamation 
which the powers desired to effect be- 
tween Holland and Belgium had not 
been obtained ; that it would henceforth 
be impossible to expect it; that there- 
fore the very object of the union of Hol- 
land with Belgium was destroyed ; and 
that it now became indispensable to have 
recourse to other arrangements to accom- 
plish the intentions which the union in 
question was designed to carry into exe- 
cution.” 


In plain terms, the high monarch- 
ical governments of Europe, in order 
to preserve peace, and to neutralise 
as much as possible the effects of the 
French revolution of 1830, consented 
to abandon the Treaties of Vienna, 
and to give up that “ settlement of 
Europe” which had cost Europe he- 
catombs of victims to accomplish and 
secure. Embarrassment, dissatisfac- 
tion, and jealousy, of course, length- 
ened out the proceedings, until the 
word “protocol” signified in general 
parlance “ protracted consultation 
and indeterminate conclusion.” 

During the whole of the agitation 
with respect to the Reform-bill in 
Great Britain, Prince Leopold con- 
ducted himself with his usual pru- 
dence and propriety. Although his 
partialities were well known, his pro- 
ceedings were delicate and well con- 
sidered. His sentiments were inva- 
riably expressed with moderation, 
and he deprecated the violent lan- 
guage and the still more violent acts 
of all disturbers of the public peace. 
The same conduct was pursued by 
his royal highness during the elec- 
tions of 1831, when the sudden disso- 
lution of parliament was followed by 
the most violently contested elections 
ever witnessed in the British Isles. 

The Belgians first offered the 
crown of their country to the Duke 
de Nemours, now on a visit to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria with his ac- 
complished and amiable duchess. 
The votes for the duke were 97 ; for 
the Duke de Leuchtenberg, 74; and 
for the Archduke of Austria, 21. 
But that election was absurd. Those 

x X 
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who concurred in it were well aware 
of the fact, that His Majesty Louis 
Philippe had declared, both publicly 
and privately, that should the elec- 
tion terminate in favour of his son, 
he would not consent to accept 
the offer. At that period the 
King of the French was happy in 
knowing that he possessed a son, the 
Duke of Orleans, who would in all 
probability succeed him on the throne 
of France. But since that period 
events of a most memorable and me- 
lancholy character have transpired. 
The Duke of Orleans is dead. The 
Duke de Nemours is now the regent 
of France in the event of the decease 
of Louis Philippe prior to the young 
Count de Paris coming of age. If 
the King of the French had accepted 
the throne of Belgium for his son the 
Duke de Nemours, this satisfactory 
and admirable arrangement could 
not have been effected. 
the King of the French would have 
been so well adapted as the Duke de 
Nemours for the all-important post 
of Regent. His calm and thoughtful 
mind ; his deep reading ; his Conser- 

vative sentiments; hisaccurate know- 
ledge of France, her history, and her 
wants; the light in which he is re- 
garded by all European sovereigns, 
and by the aristocracy of his own 
country, are all circumstances most 
favourable to him, and indicate him 
as “ the” man, and “the” prince for 
the post ofregent. Yet this arrange- 
ment would have been impossible 
had Louis Philippe accepted for him 
the throne of Belgium. 

Disappointed by the decision of 
Louis Philippe, the Belgians elected 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg Sael- 
field. Teri members of the congress 
proceeded to London to announce 
the important decision to his royal 
highness. He was not wholly un- 
prepared for the offer; but the 
aversion entertained by the Duchess 
of Kent to his acceptance of that 
throne, since it would remove her 
illustrious brother from her circle 
and society, led him at first rather to 
decline than to accept the preposal. 
But Louis Philippe, who, whilst he 
had declined the throne of Belgium 
for his son, was by no means indiffer- 
ent to who should become its possess- 
or, now pressed on the prince not to 
refuse the crown; and urged, by 
means of his ambassador at the court 
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of London, on all the representatives 
of the great powers, to entreat him 
to accept the proffered honour. Louis 
Philippe, in making this arrange- 
ment, had not, I firmly believe, any 
direct or indirect views as to the ad- 
vancement of his own family. He 
had long entertained a great respect 
for and confidence in the prince. His 
conduct as husband of the Princess 
Charlotte, and as her disconsolate 
widower, had attracted also his at- 
tention, and increased his respect ; 
but Louis Philippe, at the moment 
he pressed the Prince Leopold to ac- 
cept the crown of Belgium, sought 
rather to secure a friendly prince for 
the throne of that country, and a real 
and not nominal neutrality in the 
case of war. 

At length, on Saturday the 16th 
of July, 1831, the prince left London 
for Brussels, where he made his pub- 
lic entry on Thursday the 21st ; and, 
in sight of the assembled people, took 
the oath to observe the constitution, 
and to maintain the national inde- 
pendence and integrity. Immediately 
after the elevation of Prince Leopold, 
a formal protest was made against the 
matter by the King of Holland, who 
followed up his act by open war. In 
less than a month after the entrance 
of King Leopold the Dutch troops, 
under the command of the Prince of 
Orange, seconded by the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar, appeared on the fron- 
tiers, and a battle ensued, when the 
recreant Belgians betrayed the most 
abject cowardice, abandoned their 
king on the field of battle, and in- 
gloriously fled. The brave King 
Leopold, however, escaped, and re- 
turned, overwhelmed with chagrin, 
to his capital, from whence he was 
obliged to send expresses to the 
French and English courts demand- 
ing succour. The former despatched 
50,000 men to his assistance ; and the 
Whig-Radicals ordered a squadron 
to the Downs to be ready to act 
under Admiral Codrington, to watch 
the movements of the Dutch, and to 
prevent their entrance into the 
Scheldt. There are two facts con- 
nected with the contending princes 
in this great conflict which must 
strike every mind before whom they 
are brought. The first is, that the 
two princes, William of Orange and 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, had been 
rivals for the affections of England's 
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lamented heiress, and competitors in 
the field of battle for the throne of 
Belgium. And the second is, that 
whilst the King of Great Britain, 
William IV., espoused the cause of 
Leopold, the brother of his royal 
consort (now the Queen Dowager of 
England) was actually fighting by 
the side of the Prince of Orange! 
Such are the contradictions, absurdi- 
ties, and eccentricities, which must 
take place, when treaties are allowed 
to be violated with impunity by the 
very monarchs who affixed their sig- 
natures to them. 

The measures taken in 1832 by 
the Whig-Radical government of 
England, in concert with France, in 
order to obtain the evacuation of 
Antwerp Citadel by the Dutch, 
were such as Rearna could not, and 
still cannot, approve. The noble 
General Chassé defended himself with 
valour and covered his name with 
glory. But might triumphed over 
right; and in May 1833 a prelimi- 
nary treaty was signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of England, France, and 
Holland, in consequence of which 
the embargo was taken off Dutch 
vessels in the ports of England and 
France, the Dutch garrison released 
from imprisonment in France, and 
the navigation of the Scheldt was 
thrown open. 

Since that period slow and mea- 
sured have been the steps taken by 
the King of the Belgians to obtain a 
final arrangement between the two 
countries, not merely of a territorial, 
but of a commercial and political 
character. Several years have been 
occupied with negotiations, and often 
they have been broken off altoge- 
ther; but, added to all his other 
qualities, King Leopold has, in a 
very great degree, the virtue of pa- 
tience, and has steadily persevered, 
until the final arrangements between 
Holland and Belgium are about to 
be concluded. 

_The accession of his niece Queen 
Victoria to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain was an event which filled him 
with no ordinary joy. His family was 
evidently raised by it to great im- 
portance; his own consequence, which 
is a matter of no secondary magnitude 
to a small and neutral power, has been 
increased ; the respect and deference 
paid to him by other powers have 
augmented; and his subjects have 
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likewise felt that their own sove- 
reign is allied to one of the most 
formidable of the world. 

The marriage of King Leopold to 
the eldest daughter of the King of 
the French, fair and beautiful, charm- 
ing and interesting as she was, and 
still is, has been urged against the 
prince by some who have no con- 
sideration or thought. There was 
no reason — earth why the wi- 
dowed Leopold should for ever remain 
so. All that the most hallowed and 
sacred love could require, all that the 
most tender charities and sympathies 
could demand, all that the obsery- 
ances of the heart could require, had 
been kept by him. When, then, he 
accepted a throne, he accepted it with 
all its consequences; and one of 
those consequences was, that the 
throne should, if possible, be here- 
ditary. It was indispensable, then, 
that he should marry, and the selec- 
tion he made was one which honoured 
his taste, and could not fail of being 
gratifying to his adopted country. 

It is, indeed, urged with more pro- 
priety and justice that a Protestant 
prince should not have consented to 
have the offspring of his marriage 
with Louisa of Orleans brought up 
in the Romish religion. I know it 
is urged that the Belgians are Ro- 
manists. But the answer is, still 
Leopold is a Protestant. 
deed, retorted, that though under the 
peculiar circumstances in which Bel- 
gium was placed when she elected 
Leopold as her king, she consented 
to adopt him, though he was a Pro- 
testant, and in spite of his being so, 
it is not natural to suppose that 
permanently the Romish priesthood 
would have been satisfied with such 
an hereditary arrangement. 

This is, however, another of the 
consequences of revolutions, elective 
monarchies, and the triumph of de- 
mocracy. The true principle of 
security to thrones and people, to 
power and to liberty, is the heredi- 
tary principle, and when once that 
is violated or infringed, there is an 
end of all certainty, of all peace, and 
of all order. 

I have done. Belgium is pros- 
perous and happy, to an extent almost 
unparalleled in her history. And, 
with all my heart and soul, I wish long 
life and much happiness to Leopold L, 
the King of the Belgians. 


It is, in-* 
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A FOREST HOME. 


TuEey call our dwelling lonely, but they err ; 
We have companions in the very winds 
That wake the oak’s rich murmurs, and that stir 
The pine-tree’s solemn branches ; on our minds 
Fall images of beauty day by day ; 
And sounds of wildest, natural music mould 
Our inmost thoughts to peace, and steal away 
All fancies that might make the heart grow cold. 


The glory the autumnal sunset brings, 
The shadows of the changeful clouds that sweep 
Above the trees, as o’er the lyre’s sweet strings 
Runneth a master-hand, arousing deep, 
Undream’d-of harmony ; the varied woods, 
That like a wreath of triumph crown yon hill ;— 
All these have power to cheer our sadder moods, 
And make our hours of joy more joyful still. 


Alas! these words are all too cold and weak, 
They tell but of our joy the lesser part ; 
Would that a voice were given us to speak 
The hidden music breathing at the heart, 
The thousand lovely thoughts that leap to life, 
And, like sweet spirits, haunt this solitude,— 
The freedom, the forgetfulness of strife,— 
Pain soothed, grief hushed, and care almost subdued. 


Deem not it is in vain that daily thus 
The soul holds commune with the beautiful ; 
Not only all the past had left with us 
Of sorrow or of care, grows calm and dull, 
Not this alone ; for, halt unconsciously, 
We gather up a blessed treasure-store 
Of sights and sounds, whose beauty shall not die, 
But haunt the secret heart for ever more ! 


Our forest lonely? There are kingly oaks 
Lifting their rugged branches as of old, 
When in their shadow rang the battle-strokes 
Of warrior-men, long ages dead and cold ; 
The birch-tree waves its tresses in the breeze, 
Th’ unchanging pine defies the tempest’s power, 
The stately beech, a queen among the trees, 
Flings from her moss-grown stems a golden shower. 


' here are shy deer that glide across our sight, 
Or pause with lifted neck and glowing eye ; 

There are wild owls, that oftentimes at night, 
From tree to tree give out their cheerful cry. 

Yea, many a happy creature round us dwells, 
And we have caught an echo in their bliss, 

And learned to love their haunts, their woods, their dells, 
And e’en a home they deem so lone as this! 
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At even-tide, whene’er the driving rain 

Hides from our view the fair autumnal scene, 
Rushing like white-robed ghosts in rapid train, 

Then turn we from what is, to what has been 
Some gorgeous history of olden time 

Unfolds its pageants to our gladdened sight, 
Or poet's lay, with sweet returning chime, 

Fills the hushed soul with beauty and delight. 


Nor deem a home is lonely where a child — 

A gay and happy child — in joy doth move ; 
Earth has no other sound so glad and wild 

As in an infant’s laughter; mirth and love 
Beam from a young child’s presence; and ’tis well 

(E’en by the pow’r Love gives to sympathise), 
Our worldly wisdom for awhile to quell, 

And look around us through a child’s pure eyes. 


And still, as Time glides on, we ever feel 
"Twas wisely done to make our dwelling here, 
And take to heart such joys as cannot steal 
Like shadows from our grasp; more and more dear, 
And far more beautiful, doth Nature seem 
To them who daily meet her face to face, 
And learn from her the bliss, that, like a dream, 
Robes common things with beauty and with grace. 


ESSAY ON THE EFFECTS OF MORAL CAUSES ON THE PROSPERITY 
OF NATIONS. 


WRITTEN IN 1814 BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WARREN HASTINGS. 
WITH AN APPENDIX. 


Ir it be pleasant to behold the great statesman withdrawn from the anxieties 
of public life, giving es to his mind in the investigation of moral 
and religious truth, it is full as interesting to watch the effect which passing 
events produce upon him—to observe how, from the eminence on which he 
stands, he endeavours to account for each upon some principle more unerring 
than the exercise of human skill; and to calculate beforehand in what it aah 
be expected to issue. Warren Hastings seems to have been much addicted 
to this species of vaticination. We find among his papers many, covered 
with political speculations, which appear to have been noted down without 
any other view than to embody and preserve the thoughts that passed at 
the moment through his mind. And though most of these, because of the 
operations of time and change in human affairs, have long ago lost their 
interest, here and there one may yet be found which will amply repay the 
labour of perusal. The following seems to us to be among the number. It 
elucidates a great truth in the science of politics, besides being eminently 
characteristic of the writer's habits both of thinking and of expressing him- 
self, while the speculations that follow, however contradicted by actual events, 
could hardly in the year 1816 be treated as unsound. Who can tell the 
effect which the possession of Napoleon's person may have had in preserving 
the peace of the world during the years of his captivity at St. Helena? and 
who is now ignorant that throughout the whole of these years the elements 
of discord were every where rife in Europe? Hastings speculated on the pos- 
sible occurrence of certain not improbable contingencies, in which case he 
conceived that England would pursue a certain specified line of policy. The 
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contingencies anticipated did not occur, and the proposed stroke of policy 


never fell. 
childish ? 


But are we, therefore, justified in deriding these conjectures as 


Be this as it may, both the Conjectures, and the Essay to which they are 
joined as an appendix, appear to throw their own portion of light on the 
character of a man who in his time played no inconsiderable part on the great 
stage of human life. And on this account we give them ready admission into 


our pages.—O. Y. 


Or the moral connexion which the 
events of individual life bear to each 
other, every person who has bestowed 
his thoughts on what has passed in 
the course of his own time must have 
had abundant reason to be convinced. 
In such instances the events them- 
selves, following each other in a me- 
chanical order (if I may so express 
myself), and naked to observation, 
their moral dependences are the more 
obviously perceptible. It is not so 
with states and communities, or bo- 
dies of inferior numbers, in which 
every individual actor, having his 
own part to perform, always in- 
fluenced by some antecedent cause, 
and at most times influencing the 
actions of others, a combination is 
formed of lines, which intersect or 
coincide with each other reciprocally, 
giving and receiving at each point of 
contact a new direction. 

As the effects which proceed from 
the same cause are not always the 
same on every mind, and often re- 
ceive their movements from unseen 
agents, with their purposes concealed, 
it must be impossible for human 
reason, with all means of information 
afforded it, to trace them back through 
all their gradations to their first 

ints of impulse, and to view them 
in all their distinct bearings and 
combinations. Nevertheless, some of 
their junctions may be marked with 
such large characters as to facilitate 
the perception of the intermediate 
links of the moral chain. 

Some instances in the late convul- 
sions of Europe may elucidate this 
theory. 


When the French Revolution, at 
its commencement, had caused, among 
other consequences, a dearth of the ne- 
cessaries of life in the capital of that 
kingdom, an application was made 
by the municipality of Paris to the 
British government for permission 
to send a few ships into the port of 
London for the purchase of corn. 


We were then in a state of professed 
peace, and each nation consequently 
entitled to all the courtesies apper- 
taining to that relation, and bound to 
the performance of them. The re- 
quest was refused, and in a manner 
which the people of France consi- 
dered ungracious. Until that period 
their new reformers had shewn a 
wild enthusiasm for the adoption of 
the English laws and constitution of 
government, a general predilection 
for the customs, and an attachment 
to the people of our nation; and, 
what was of yet greater consequence, 
an exaggerated idea of its prepon- 
derating influence on the affairs of 
Europe. The ill-humour manifested 
to them on this occasion (and ill- 
humour should never be allowed to 
mix with the affairs of states) more 
than weakened their attachment to 
us, and prepared their minds for the 
reception of new prejudices. Our 
conduct of the war into which we 
afterwards precipitated ourselves 
shook off the veil that covered our 
nakedness, and exposed us to view as 
one of the least efficient of the powers 
of Europe. 

If we had encouraged the opinion 
of our national superiority and em- 
ployed the means of conciliation in- 
stead of hostility, though it is impos- 
sible to prove that such a conduct 
would have checked the career of 
the revolution, or, for instance, have 
saved the life of Louis XVL.,, it is 
impossible to disprove it, and the 
probabilities are in favour of that 
conclusion. When the fate of the 
king was depending, the King of 
Spain, with a spirit of wisdom that 
had rarely distinguished the politics 
of that court, urged the frantic Con- 
vention by every persuasive that 
could operate upon the pride of the 
French national character to spare 
their helpless victim. We threatened, 
—at least, so I have understood ; 
and if we did we pronounced his 
death as much as if we had signed 
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the death-warrant by authority, or 
voted for it sans phrases. 

Here terminated the first series in 
the concatenation. 


The second commences with the 
coalition of the powers of Europe 
against France. Its object was, in 
the first instance, declaredly to take 
an advantage of the dissensions of the 
country, and to dismember it. This 
was the courtly phrase here. It de- 
feated its own purpose and drew on 
the confederates their punishment by 
uniting the whole people in their 
common defence at the very moment 
when they were breaking out into 
civil convulsions. 

Thus terminated the second series. 

A third may be taken up from the 
capture of Toulon. I respect too 
highly the character of Lord Hood 
to ascribe the criminal part of this 
act (if I may call it criminal) to him. 
It was a national act, and avowed 
as such. It was known, or ought to 
have been known, by those from 
whom it officially originated, that 
Toulon, commanded on all sides but 
one by mountainous elevations, was 
not tenable by a foreign force against 
the strength of the country. The 
municipal officers and inhabitants of 
that city were, consequently of their 
consent toits occupation, involved in 
a transaction, which ended, as it ne- 
cessarily must, in their ruin, and our 
nation in an engagement (whether 
virtual or expressed makes no differ- 
ence) for their protection, which we 
could not yield them, and our faith and 
justice became deeply forfeited. The 
punishment was inflicted by the re- 
conquest of the place, and entailed on 
the confederate states by drawing 
into action for the first time the man 
who became afterwards the instru- 
ment, in the everlasting laws of God's 
moral government, of the reduction of 
the powers of Europe, the subver- 
sion of its ancient establishments and 
relations, and almost their entire sub- 
jugation to the yoke of France. It 
is unnecessary to add the name of 
Buonaparte. He wasthen but twenty- 
eight years old, undistinguished and 
unknown; but his behaviour at that 
critical period, aided by a fortuitous 
concurrence of circumstances (accord- 
ing to our limited vision of things), 
brought him forth into notice, and 
conveyed him through a rapid career 
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to the dignity of Emperor of France, 
and the nation that adopted him to 
that of an empire. 

Though the succession of events 
received no interruption from this 
great revolution, yet, as it seemed 
rather to assume a new order of 
things, equally brilliant and disas- 
trous, it will be consistent with the 
plan of this work to pause at this 
point of it. 


The fourth and last series may 
comprehend the whole policy of the 
Emperor Napoleon, from his assump- 
tion ofthe imperial title to the epoch of 
his final overthrow at Leipsic, but I 
omit the specification of the interme- 
diate transactions, the object of this re- 
view being solely to shew the virtual 
connexion of events, how remote so- 
ever they may be in their course of 
action or time, with their primary 
and efficient causes. 

The project of subjugating all 
Europe to a dependence on the em- 
pire of France, a consummation which 
Napoleon knew could not be obtained 
but by the overthrow of all the esta- 
blished orders of society ; the pillage of 
unoffending states and of their indivi- 
dual members, and the slaughter of 
millions of human beings, was a sin 
which could not but be expected to 
draw upon it a punishment in this life 
from the God of mercy and justice, and 
the sentence of it (if there be any 
truth in the hypothesis presupposed 
in this discussion) pronounced in the 
means devised for its accomplishment, 
but retributively converted to the 
instruments of its own complete over- 
throw. It began with the annex- 
ation of the people, whose territories 
lay next within his grasp, to the 
mass of his national subjects; it 
proceeded with the annihilation of 
ancient principalities, the conversion 
of them into kingdoms, and the sub- 
jection of their kings into vassalage. 
With these heterogeneous materials 
he constructed amagnificent and more 
than imperial establishment, and pro- 
vided for its support an enormous 
military body, in which were asso- 
ciated all the discordances of French 
levity and arrogance, with German 
hatred, besides the confusion of seven 
different tongues; a power which, 
invincible while its parts held to- 
gether, separated and fell to pieces 
on one violent concussion, like the 
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image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, if 
it may not be still more aptly com- 
pared to a chemical mixture of liquids 

ssessing opposite qualities, which 
fie quiet for a time, effervesce into 
internal commotion, explode, and de- 
stroy the vessel which contained it, 
as was the fate of the army of Na- 
poleon in the dreadful day of Leipsic, 
when the German troops abandoned 
him. Those of his Saxon ally fled 
from him to return in battle against 
him ; his King of Bavaria threw off 
his allegiance, proclaiming himself 
the friend of his enemies; the little 
princes of his northern confederation 
followed this example ; and the ancient 
states of Holland declared, and by 
declaration, without bloodshed, re- 
effected their independence. This is 
the end of the fourth elucidatory 
series. 


Tf it were possible for human sa- 
gacity to descry every minute event, 
and retrace its affinities through its 
antecedent links (that I may still 
avail myself of the metaphor) con- 
necting and composing them, how 
many circumstances, “to us invisible,” 
might be found to have had their 
share in the great march of human 
action! Besides the provisionary 
combinations of wisdom, the caution- 
ary preventives of prudence, the 
starts of enthusiasm, the fearless 
schemes of unresponsible influence, 
and the various contingencies of the 
natural passions, the little morals may 
be conceived to act at times a part no 
less considerable than the sanguinary 
decree that doomed a king to death, 
or that broke into pieces the whole 
system of a great and ancient mo- 
narchy. The contemptuous elevation 
of an eyebrow, the sarcasm of a libel, 
may rankle in the breast of the per- 
son aggrieved by them, and give an 
indirection to its movements, till they 
ripen into effects with which they 
appear in speculation too contemptible 
to be brought into a comparison. 
Great wrongs may be allayed by ex- 
planation, and effaced by atonement ; 
but these retain their original im- 
pulses, by concealment unimpaired, 
operate with unresisted, because un- 
suspected effect, but remain blanks 
in the page of history, which records 
their events, without accounting, or 
errs in accounting for them. Some- 
thing has been vaguely surmised of 
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the Emperor Alexander at an inter- 
view with Napoleon (I have forgotten 
the occasion) demeaning himself in a 
manner which indicated his sense of 
the ascendant of his rival. The story 
is manifestly a fabrication of French 
vanity, and is confuted by proof’, 
which that monarch has since dis- 
played, of personal courage. Never- 
theless, even the mere unauthorised 
imputation of it may be supposed 
sufficient to have worked on his spirit 
the effect of determining him to a 
perseverance in the contest, until it 
should terminate in the defeat of his 
enemy, and the relevation of his own 
character ; and, if such was the case, 
how awful has been the result, no 
less than a total change in the destiny 
of the Christian world! 


The recesses of history contain 
numerous instances of the moral 
effects which spring of necessity, 
though from their distances not al- 
ways apparent, from their specific 
causes ; but there is one in the holy 
Bible so much in point, that it may 
be pronounced demonstrative of this 
mutual relation. It is that memorable 
sequence of events which is recorded 
in the life of King David, and com- 
mences with what is allusively called, 
in some part of Scripture, “ the mat- 
ter of Uriah.” In an unguarded 
hour the Jewish monarch was be- 
trayed by the sudden impulse of 
his passions into an act of the 
most disastrous criminality. The 
man whom he had injured was an 
officer of rank in the army, and was 
then fighting the battles of the king 
and his country. His character is 
practically drawn in a few words 
of the Sacred Book, and shews him to 
have been endowed with virtues such 
as must have endeared him in a 
peculiar manner to his fellow-soldiers, 
and raised him high in the estima- 
tion of the people. When summoned 
to the court, and after a short con- 
ference insidiously pressed to return 
home, this was his reply, “ The ark, 
and Israel, and Judah, abide in tents, 
and my Lord Joab, and the servants 
of my lord, are encamped in the open 
fields. Shall I then go into mine 
house, to eat and to drink ? As thou 
livest, and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not do this thing !” 

I reluctantly turn back to the first 
part of the story ; but, besides that it 
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is an indispensable part of the nar- 
rative, it is itself too much in accord- 
ance with my text to allow me to 
omit this application of it. The crime 
committed was of that kind, in which 
the physical law is subservient to the 
moral law, operating equally as a 
punishment of a vicious indulgence 
and a reward of a virtuous affection. 
Its first effect had begun to shew itself, 
and alarmed the king for the con- 
sequences of its discovery by the hus- 
band; for how, if it were known, 
could he look in the face such a man 
whom he had so dishonoured ? and 
what danger might he not apprehend 
from its political influence on the 
minds of his subjects? ‘To prevent 
both, recourse was had to the ex- 
pedient of inviting Uriah, by a plau- 
sible pretext, to come to the presence 
in the natural expectation that he 
would avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity to see his family before he 
returned to the camp. This ex- 
pedient was adopted, but its purpose 
unconsciously defeated by the spirit 
of the high-minded warrior in the 
manner which has been incidentally 
related. There remained now but 
one resource, and that was a dreadful 
one,—the removal of the injured 
husband by death ; and for its accom- 
plishment a ready instrument was 
found in Joab, the commander-in- 
chiefofthearmy. By his contrivance 
Uriah was exposed to the sword of 
the enemy, abandoned, and slain. 

The death of Uriah might have 
been attributed, when it came to pass, 
to the chance of war: but the real 
cause of it was soon manifested b 
many concurrent circumstances ; nad 
as the hasty nuptials of the king with 
his accomplice, the parable and de- 
nunciation of the Prophet Nathan, 
not whispered, for their sounds have 
come down even to our cars in this 
distant age; and the unmanly grief 
of the king for the sickness of the 
offspring of his guilt, proclaiming it 
through his surrounding household 
to the whole nation of Israel, all con- 
curring to deprive him of their affec- 
tions, and to prepare them for the 
universal revolt which ensued. 

To this great event the disorders of 
his family contributed and they ended 
with it, viz. the incestuous violation 
of his daughter Tamar by her brother 
Ammon ; the guilty sufferance of that 
act by the father; the just death of 
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Ammon by the unjust artifices of 
his brother Absalom; the revolt of 
Absalom, his compliance with the 
infamous counsel of Achitophel; his 
subsequent flight and death. 

Thus passed this memorable and 
lamentable, but instructive train. It 
began in adultery, which was punished 
in its matured time by a tenfold re- 
tribution of the same crime, aggra- 
vated by the relation of the perpe- 
trator, his own beloved, and finally 
lamented son; nor was it without a 
show of its punishment in the atro- 
cious injury done to his daughter, with 
circumstances of similar aggravation. 
It proceeded with the treacherous 
and unnatural, but, horrid to relate, 
necessary murder of a faithful, vir- 
tuous, and already much-wronged 
servant ; and this murder was avenged 
by the deaths, two of them violent, 
of three sons of his own blood, and 
by the rebellion of all his subjects. 

I could have wished that 1 might 
have selected for my argument an 
illustration less exceptionable from 
the delicacy of its subject, and the 
sacred character (for such it is) of 
the principal agent in it. But Ido 
not believe another passage of history, 
sacred or profane, can furnish an 
example so complete, in which all the 
parts follow one another with so 
exact and necessary an agreement. 


The application of the doctrine laid 
down in these pages may be resolved 
into the following uses: 1, a rule of 
life; 2, a principle of judgment on 
the conduct and characters of others ; 
and 3,a clue for retracing past oc- 
currences to their sources, and de- 
ducing the future from their present 
combinations. I can easier believe 
that this may be done than (I fear) 
I shall be able to explain with per- 
spicuity how it can be done. My con- 
ceptions on this subject will be best 
rendered by a detailed exposition of 
the hypothetical case of a person en- 
gaged in the systematic prosecution 
of a plan founded on this doctrine. 

As I propose this ideal being for a 
pattern, I will suppose him perfectly 
qualified for the task which he has 
undertaken by a strong natural un- 
derstanding, and this endowed by 
education with the complete know- 
ledge of every science that can con- 
tribute to the successful conduct of 
life; and by an exemption from all 
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inordinate self-propensity: I will 
suppose him, in the beginning of his 
career, and at an early age, to be 
placed in the centre of a sphere of 
public life, and himself an active part 
of it; that it be prescribed to him 
to work his mind into the habit of 
arresting every notice presented to it 
from without, and examining it with 
all its tendencies and relations; and 
for that purpose to accustom himself 
to abstract perception, that he may 
profit by the natural celerity of 
thought, unimpeded by words and 
sentences. He will know that all 
events, both physical and moral, have 
their certain and antecedent causes. 
He will believe, by the hypothesis, 
that all moral acts (and all acts are 
more or less of that denomination) 
are subject to a retributive law, by 
which they are rendered efficient of 
good or evil to their agents, accord- 
ing to the quality of good or evil 
which prevailed in their primary im- 
pulses. With the impression of this 
principle on his constant attention, 
let him weigh the actions of others 
and his own, retain the speculative 
conclusions drawn from them in his 
memory; and comparing them, as 
far as he is able, with their actual 
results, correct their errors, as he 
discovers them. It is unnecessary to 
describe this discipline by a further 
detail. It will be hard, perhaps, and 
irksome in its commencement. It 
will become less and less so as prac- 
tice facilitates its operations, and as 
the practitioner becomes sensible of 
the benefits conferred by them. It 
is not possible that such a man, so 
employed, should not advance in 
virtue and wisdom beyond what any 
other scheme of conduct could pro- 
mise; nay, that he should not go on 
advancing in both from day to day, 
and from year to year, if blest by 
Providence with length of life,— 
“ Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


[The same subject resumed about 
the beginning of April 1814.] 


An event unexpected, and of great 
magnitude, has been recently re- 
vealed which seems to be of that 
train which belongs to the system 
described in the foregoing pages, and 
strongly to confirm the doctrine laid 
down in them. 
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On the 12th of March last, the ci- 
tizens of Bourdeaux, having been 
summoned by Marshal Beresford to 
surrender to the British arms, by a 
sudden and simultaneous impulse de- 
clared their willingness to yield up 
the place to the British commander, 
on condition that it should be taken, 
under a solemn engagement, in the 
name and for the behalf of the pre- 
sent representative of the house of 
Bourbon, as the lawful king of 
France, to whom they at the same 
time vowed their allegiance ; and the 
condition was accepted. 

Thus, after a war of seven years, 
originating in an act of the most pro- 
fligate usurpation, and a meanness of 
treachery of which we trace no ana- 
logy even in the worst traits of cha- 
racter imputed to the French ruler, 
a dormant interest has been awakened 
in the breasts of a population of 
France sufficiently large to spread its 
influence through the neighbouring 
country, and not only to shake the 
emperor on his throne, but to sweep 
away all the other effects of the re- 
volution, and to prepare for the re- 
turn of the ancient order of things ; 
with neither of which the Spanish 
usurpation had any original con- 
nexion. It is too early to predict by 
the powers of a common intellect 
whether this diversion will lead to 
such consequences ; but it may serve, 
even in its present unfinished state, 
to illustrate the manner in which the 
laws of God’s providence elaborate 
their certain decrees, uniting, as in 
the present instance, causes and events 
often most incongruous in their ap- 
parent relation, though necessary in 
their results. When Buonaparte 
projected the subjugation of Spain, 
possibly with no wiser or better pur- 
pose than to draw the British go- 
vernment into a train of defensive 
operations, from which it should not 
afterwards be able to recede while he 
prosecuted the greater designs which 
he then meditated, without interrup- 
tion from that powerful quarter, lit- 
tle did he imagine that he was forg- 
ing the first link of that adamantine 
chain the last of which would con- 
nect the subversion of his own power 
with the restoration of the ancient 
monarchy. Ido not pretend to af- 
firm that this result did positively 
depend upon its assigned cause; but 
there are strong grounds for believ- 
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ing it. The declaration of the city of 
Bourdeaux was made on the 12th of 
March; the last struggle made by 
Napoleon must have followed it not 
many days after, since the Allies ob- 
tained possession of Paris on the 
3lst,—so that there was amply suf- 
ficient time for the report of it to 
work its way, to dishearten the sol- 
diers of the actual ruler, to impede 
the junction of conscripts, to encou- 
rage desertions, and deter their com- 
mander from putting their fidelity, or 
the fidelity of their officers, to too 
hazardous a proof. A rumour of 
this nature would fly from man to 
man, though liable to meet with ex- 
traneous matter in its course, with a 
much greater rapidity, from its kind 
of electric continuity, than the des- 
patches of an employed courier. 


[April 12.} 

Another event corroborative of 
the general principle has since taken 
place. The Emperor Napoleon has 
been dethroned ; the House of Bour- 
bon, unthought of a month ago in 
the ranks of competition, restored to 
the monarchy, and he himself banished 
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for life to the island of Elba. To 
the island of Elba! Surely this is 
in the order of God’s moral law, sus- 
tained as it is by so many other ex- 
amples. History, when it shall have 
been cooled by time of its prejudices, 
will acquit him of some of his execu- 
tions, which may not at this time be 
mentioned in extenuation, and cast 
doubts on the criminality of others. 
Of one I never had any doubts, and 
have often opposed it in argument to 
the rest, namely, the violation of his 
own and the public honour pledged 
for the impunity of the African chief, 
Toussaint, who was afterwards sent a 
prisoner to the seat of prepared re- 
tribution—to the island of Elba,— 
where he has undoubtedly perished ; 
and his fallen adversary must bear 
the guilt. It is to be hoped, that 
among the many misdeeds and enor- 
mities which he will have to repent 
of, the remembrance of this act will 
be brought home to his compunc- 
tious feelings, in the hours that may 
be allowed him for reminiscence and 
repentance, if, indeed, he has finished 
his political career. 


APPENDIX. 


CONJECTURES RESPECTING THE REMAINING HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE, WRITTEN IN APRIL 1816, 


April 5, 1814. Tis abdication of 
the throne of France. 

March 28. His transportation to 
the Island of Elba. 

May 3. The entry of Louis XVIII. 
into Paris. 

Feb. 26, 1815. The landing of Na- 
poleon at Cannes with 500 men: ac- 
cording to Drouet, with 850. 

March 21. His entry into Paris. 

June 15. Commencement of hosti- 
lities. 

16, 17, 18. Successive bat- 
tles, ending with the victory of Wa- 
terloo. 

July 13. Letter of Napoleon to 
the Prince Regent :— 


‘*Altesse Royale. En batte aux fac. 
tions qui divisent mon pays, et a l’inimitié 
des plus grandes puissances d’Europe, 
jai terminé ma carriére politique; et je 
viens, comme Themistocle, m'assoir sur 
le foyer des peuples Britanniques. Je 
me mets sous la protection de ses 


loix, que je réclame de votre Altesse 


Royale, comme au plus puissant, au plus 
constant, et au plus généreux de mes 
ennemis. (Signed) Naporezon. 

“ Rochefort, 13 Juillet.” 


July 15. Embarked on board the 
Bellerophon, Captain Maitland. 

17. Embarked on the North- 
umberland, Captain Sir George Cock- 
burn. 

Aug. 11. Napoleon sailed for St. 
Helena. 

Oct. 18. Arrived there. 

No answer was returned to the 
letter of Napoleon; but it is said 
that another, of remonstrance, was 
written, and though, like the former, 
unacknowledged, yet, perhaps, not so 
in effect. Such a conclusion may be 
drawn from many concurrences. To 
have replied to it would have ha- 
zarded the credit of our public faith, 
which required the most scrupulous 
observance of appearance, as well as 
reality, towards the allied sovereigns ; 
since in this exercise of it the responsi- 
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bility necessarily rested on the Prince 
Regent alone, and that even more in 
his personal character than in the 
conduct of his administration. An 
union of situations and authorities so 
independent of each other, or, as it 
may be affirmed, of five self-willed 
sovereigns, reposing their separate 
interests in this instance on the re- 
presentative of the British crown, 
required a peculiar delicacy to be 
observed towards their intrusted 
rights; each having his own distinct 
policy to provide for, and having 
each, at the same time, to avoid 
bringing the plans of their associates 
into competition with their own. 
Such were the views with which the 
Emperor Francis considered, or might 
consider, his Italian states, his dor- 
mant pretensions in Brabant and the 
north of Germany, and the fortuitous 
evolutions of his grandson’s immature 
destiny ;--such the incorporation of 
Saxon - Prussia with- the King of 
Prussia’s hereditary demesnes,—such 
the spoliation of Russian Poland,— 
and such the undefined hope of 
France in her emancipation from 
foreign subjugation. As to the mo- 
narchy of France, it may be truly 
said to have no active concern in the 
resent state of things, deriving all 
its strength, equally with its weakness, 
from its own powers in abeyance. 

In a collision of such new and 
remote agencies, the name and in- 
fluence of Napoleon may be again 
brought easily into action, by being 
simply let loose from his captivity ; 
for it is not to be questioned that 4 
still reigns in the hearts of his former 
subjects. The part they sustained 
in the sanguinary conflict at Water- 
loo is a demonstration of it. 

But how, may it be asked, is a 
change in the spirit of the people of 
England to be brought to pass, or by 
what intermediate steps may their 
rulers be induced to retrace the po- 
licy which accepted of his voluntary 
surrender, and consigned him to the 
confines of his prototype, a burnt- 
out volcano, with the denunciation 
of everlasting durance, for no other 
purpose than to retake him thence, 
and make him the closing instrument 
of the dynasty of the Capets ? 

To this question the following 
answer may be given. It does not 
appear that the British government 
has any separate concern in this 
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transaction. It is the consolidated 
act of all the united powers of Europe 
intrusted to the faith and sole ex- 
ecution of one of them, the sovereign 
of Great Britain, and virtually bind- 
ing on that power, so long as their 
mutual engagements are held invio- 
late by the rest, but no longer. A 
strict adherence to it is all that is 
necessary for its antecedent pro- 
visions. The rest follows, of course, 
resolving itself into the consideration 
of what is due to the British state 
divested of this incumbrance. Ca- 
suists may deny the right even of 
that authority to retain their charge 
in bondage after the loss of that 
integral force which held its parts in 
compact union; but this would be 
too metaphysical a defence to stand 
the brunt of popular controversy 
with a mere unsupported individual, 
opposed to the power of an empire, 
though that individual were Buona- 
parte. 

Happily, the powers of that empire 
would, in this new state of things, 
arrange themselves on his side of the 
question. The general subject of 
this discussion may be said to bear 
internally such resemblance to the 
spirit of prophecy, that I shall ven- 
ture to take advantage of that am- 
biguity to predict at once that this 
will be the turn which the political 
affairs of this country will take, when 
it ceases to be the gaoler of Europe, 
—for this reason, among many others, 
that it will be no longer in its power to 
enter into a new state of war. There 
will, of course, be no more necessity 
for keeping Buonaparte in durance ; 
and, with the cessation of that neces- 
sity, a new necessity will arise, of 
cultivating that interest which chance 
(to speak the language of the world) 
shall substitute in the place of it, and 
to which, so far as Buonaparte shall be 
concerned in it, so many conciliatory 
measures, which have been before 
described, have already approximated. 

It will afford, no doubt, abundant 
matter for declamation on the pre- 
tended tergiversation of ministerial 
profligacy ; but the last twenty odd 
years can produce as many incon- 
sistencies of as great apparent kinds, 
which have produced no injurious 
effect on the peace of the country, 
and have been succeeded in_ their 
turn by others of equal, but harm- 
less reprobation to the present time. 
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The fact is, that the transitions of 
conflicting opinions are seldom found 
to shock the public mind to a feeling 
of resistance, when time is allowed 
for a succession of intermediate ideas 
to follow one another in impercepti- 
ble gradations, especially when care 
is taken by those who prescribe the 
doctrine of the day to feel their way 
as they go, and the watchword of 
party is sounded to aid the deception, 
and serve as an incentive to private 
interest. With such preparatives, the 
recall of Napoleon from St. Helena, 
in its mature time, may be no more 
repugnant to the people of England 
than the act of his deportation was at 
the time that it was resolved on. 

In the meantime, the most rigid 
morality cannot cast a shadow of 
imputation on the measures which 
have been, or may be yet taken, to 
temper the severity of Buonaparte’s 
ow and, happily for the Bri- 
tish government, it possesses at this 
time in its executive member a dis- 
position peculiarly adapted to this 
species of policy,—a generosity of 
heart practised without debasement 
in the hazardous intercourse of fami- 
liar life, and a courtesy allowedly 
transcending the most admired ex- 
amples of society in this age or coun- 
try. Inthe display ofthese qualities, 
and in the conciliatory measures dic- 
tated by them towards their object, 
while every care has been taken for 
the security of his person, equal re- 
spect has been paid to his comfort 
and dignity, both by those under 
whose immediate custody he has been 
placed, and by those who were placed 
under their orders, Besides an early 
and decent provision for his reception 
in the spot appointed for his residence, 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
with a beneficence without example, 
has spontaneously caused to be pro- 
vided for him a complete edifice, con- 
sisting of timbers framed in this 
kingdom, with appropriate marks for 
their ultimate adaptation, sufficient 
for the accommodation of his whole 
court; together with all manner of 
adequate furniture, implements, linen, 
stores, and provisions, except what 
the place itself can supply, and 
transported by ships to the island; 
nor will it be a forced construction 
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to discern the indirect assurance af- 
forded to him of a not very pro- 
tracted durance, implicated in the 
perishable materials of his assigned 
dwelling-place. In whatever view 
the person who was the object of this 
unsolicited bounty may regard it, 
nothing could have proved more 
likely to sustain his hope of eventual 
liberation ; nor any thing short of it 
to repress the ardour of his impa- 
tience, under an infliction so severe, 
as to draw upon him the reproach of 
a want of spirit, from many self- 
constituted judges, that he did not 
rather devote himself to a voluntary 
death than submit to it. ‘That choice 
is now gone by; and death in its 
usual form of decay, or unmarked 
casualty, left for the probable re- 
source of human conjecture, to shut 
the scene of mortality upon him; 
unless it shall yet please God, in His 
everlasting decrees, to send him again 
into action, and place him, with im- 
proved powers, and a more enlarged 
scale, a third time upon the face of 
the earth, for a punishment or a 
blessing to new generations: for ad- 
mitting, as we must do, the agency 
of human powers, under the Divine 
direction, in the composition of hu- 
man events, it seems scarce consistent 
with such a sanction, according to 
our fallible conceptions, to have made 
this man the instrument of such vast 
designs without a consummation of 
them. ‘The same hand that led him 
to the plains of Egypt and Syria, 
once the scene of theocratic rule, and 
again withdrew him from it to seat 
him on the throne of empire,—that 
consigned his devoted thousands to 
the destruction of a polar frost,— 
that afterwards reseated him without 
effort on his throne,—that transported 
him from thence a captive to the 
mimic emblem of royalty in the 
island of Elba,—and again replaced 
him, in the plenitude of dominion, to 
pour out the phial of wrath on the 
commixed victims of the fatal days of 
Waterloo, — may as easily set the 
same machinery in motion by an- 
other agency, for purposes of its own, 
making it appear, in its developement, 
that all its antecedent motions had 
one and the same end for their ulti- 
mate destination. 
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We are all of us familiar with the 
appearance and manners of certain 
ill-dressed and raftish-looking per- 
sons, who, with or without followers 
in the shape of women and children, 
have encountered us scores of times, 
both in the streets of London and 
elsewhere. We retain a distinct re- 
collection of the tones of these men’s 
voices, of the general purport of their 
stories, of the half-piteous, half-loath- 
ing impulse which came over us 
while we contemplated them, and the 


doubt concerning the propriety of 


the measure, which accompanied our 
donation—not given till urgently 
solicited — whether it were great or 
small. Broken-down tradesmen they 
generally represent themselves to be, 
thrown ‘out of employment by the 
pressure of the times, willing and able 
to work if any body would employ 
them, but strangers in the place, and, 
therefore, dependent on casual cha- 
rity. We may credit their tale, or 
we may not; but, in either case, the 
impression left upon our minds has 
not been favourable to the petiti- 
oners, and the consequence is, that 
we no sooner hold communion with 
our conseiences than they charge us 
with having acted unfairly, as well 
in the dispensing of our bounty as in 
the exercise of our judgment on pri- 
vate character. 

It has often occurred to us, that 


could we only get at the truth of 


these men’s histories, there would be 
more interest in them than in all the 
Newgate Calendar romances with 
which a refined public has of late 
years been crammed. What philo- 
sophers they must be in their way! 
What a knowledge of life they must 
acquire—of life in a particular line, 
no doubt, but of human nature still! 
And their ingenuity, how it must be 
sharpened by the shifts to which, 
without doubt, they are continually 
put; not to vary their stories, for 
these never vary, but to render them 
profitable as articles of barter! For 
they seem to us to be mere sturdy beg- 
gars, and nothing more. It would ap- 
pear, however, that, in coming to this 
conclusion, we do them wrong. Many 
of these men are first-rate handi- 
craftsmen. ‘Their complaints about 
the times, and sudden failures, and 
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so forth, are, for the most part, mere 
moonshine ; yet they do themselves 
no more than justice when they as- 
sert that they are able to work, and 
work well, whenever employment is 
found for them. The fact is that 
they are labouring under a sort of 
disease. They cannot settle any 
where. Like the sleep - walker, or 
the demoniac, they are urged on and 
on by some secret influence which is 
irresistible, and, in spite of abilities of 
a high order, they almost always die 
in want. 

The following paper is from the 
pen of one of this class of persons. 
We have taken no liberties with it 
whatever, except here and there to 
correct the orthography ; it is printed 
exactly as it came to us in manu- 
script. And though both the sub- 
ject and the mode of handling it be 
rude, we think that it will be consi- 
dered by the more reflective among 
our readers as well worthy of their 
perusal. The writer has carried his 
wandering propensities further than 
they are usually carried by those of 
his order, for he has quitted the 
kingdom altogether. But he has 
left some curious manuscripts with 
us, of which we propose from time to 
time to make use. Here is a spe- 
cimen. 


Calling one night at one of those 
receptacles for all classes which are 
more or less to be met with in all our 
country towns, I amused myself with 
observing a company of men, women, 
and children, who were apparently 
enjoying themselves after a hard 
day’s march ; feasting on eggs, bacon, 
and red-herrings, bread, butter, and 
tea, and seasoning this refreshing 
mess every now and then with long 
draughts of porter and comfortable 
sips of rum. There was one, a mid- 
die-aged man, who was making him- 
self very conspicuous as the good 
cheer began to take effect. In dress 
and character he was the —— beau- 
idéal of atramp. Rather below the 
middle size than above it, of a thin 
habit, and a slender make, he ex- 
hibited a light, keen eye, and a viva- 
cious air, as if his mental qualities 
were by no means balanced, but top- 
heavy, and liable to yield to every 
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gust of wind. His shoes were tra- 
velled out of all shape, and his other 
garments sadly the worse of wear. 
His hat, though slouched a little, was 
set on one side, and his apron hung 
ostentatiously before him, as if to 
denote that he was—a tradesman. 
lie devoured a plate of bacon and 
eggs and picked a red-herring with 
nice relish, drank half-a-dozen cups 
of tea, laced each cup, as he termed 
it, with drops of the best Jamaica, 
and was a very drayman at the por- 
ter. He knew exactly about such a 
house, where every thing lay, and all 
the while kept bustling up and down, 
helping this one and the other, and 
talking almost incessantly on the 
goodness of his own heart. When 
done he lighted his pipe, and puff, 
puff, puffed away with the overflow- 
ing spirits of a man who had just 
performed a feat, and who was now 
at home with his friends and him- 
self; he talked in a loud, high, and ra- 
ther conceited tone; seemed desirous 
to attract remark rather than avoid 
it; and, indeed, was in that state 
which a native of Cockneyshire 
would term in the highest degree 
comfortable. 

Now here, thought I, is an original 
of the working-classes, one who I 
believe has never been noticed. To- 
morrow, perhaps, he may get em- 
ployment, and then comes another 
opportunity to shew off, as he would 
term it. He has not been long in 
the shop before the rapidity and ex- 
cellence of his workmanship begins to 
attract attention. ‘The master is more 
than kind; and, when the task is 
done, slips into his hand a trifle above 
his pay. Admiration struggles with 
envy amongst the men. He is asked, 
however, to join them in their after- 
hours, nearly all being ready to 
drink with him, and, for the most 
part, to stand treat. 

Flattered by these tokens of respect, 
the stranger is stimulated to do his 
best, and soon produces specimens of 
workmanship that astonish the craft. 
All prejudice is now laid aside, and 
he reigns a kind of superior in the 
shop during the day, and in the ale- 
house at night. His merits, too, are 
not confined to where he works, but 
spread amongst the craft. He is the 
subject of keen debate and eulogium, 
is pointed out in the street through 
the day, and in the evening at the 
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house of call; meets more and more 
of the trade, with whom he drinks, 
gets flattered, and shakes hands with 
about a dozen fresh friends every 
night. 

He is now an hour or so behind 
time in the morning, loses a day 
or so in the week, and for these 
irregularities receives rebukes, but in 
consideration of his talents is not dis- 
missed. 

With his shopmates, on the other 
hand, his reputation rather advances 
than recedes; it daily begins to ap- 
pear that his information and con- 
versational powers are not a whit 
behind his mechanical skill. He can 
tell almost to a certainty how many 
masters there are in the kingdom, the 
number of men they respectively 
employ, their busiest time, their pro- 
fessional reputation, and, above all, 
which of them all are most liberal to 
travellers (the appellation by which 
they gild the name of tramp). He 
will rattle away from town to town, 
and county to county, with as much 
familiarity as a Londoner would talk 
about going from street to street,— 
York, Leeds, Liverpool, Hull, New- 
castle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Cork, 
Belfast, and Dublin, and not forgetting 
the scattered towns of Glamorgan- 
shireand Caernarvon. How he worked 
a day here, and two or three there ; 
got so much from the trade at such a 
place, the enlivening beauties of the 
country, the glorious nights he has 
had in Ireland with whisky, and in 
England with ale ; the delights after 
a hard day’s tramp to mix with 
strange characters and witness jolly 
scenes in a lodging-house, and how 
such a master would have given him 
almost any thing if he would but 
stay; but, no! and then, when beat 
for the needful, why any one would 
assist a tradesman. In short, so full 
is he of the vanities of pleasure and 
independence, and seems by his own 
shewing to command wherever he 
goes such abundance of respect, 
that apprentices are perfectly capti- 
vated with the life of a roving trades- 
man, and long for the expiration of 
their own time, that they, too, may 
see the country. One, perhaps, more 
sanguine than the rest, whose fond 
parents never allow him to be with- 
out pocket-money and full indulgence 
at home, is so enraptured with the 
description as scarcely to be able to 
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restrain his impatience, and can only 
keep his wishes within proper bounds 
by contriving to enjoy a téte-d-téte 
with the tramp at the dinner, taking 
care always to stand treat before and 
after meals. In return he is told he 
will be a fool to spend any more of 
his time in the dull monotony of 
servitude, that plenty of masters 
would be glad of such a lad, that in 
fact he can only expect to learn his 
business well by serving in different 
shops; and as for indentures, pho! 
they were never asked for. 

The popularity of our friend at 
length begins to get upon the wane, 
and, as the trade ceases to talk about 
him, he drinks the more, that he may 
talk about himself, and stands treat 
in turn that others may hear him. 
Days and half-days are now given 
to the ale-house, and sometimes a 
whole week is spent in this sacrifice 
to vanity. The master begins to get 
tired, and the men half ashamed of 
him. It will be asked at the shop, 
“ Where is Patterson to-day, I won- 
der? Ay, ay, he will not give over 
till he gets the sack” (dismissed). 
A messenger is sent, and is sure to 
find him in the tap-room, his hat 
cocked and his apron hanging before 
him as usual, staggering and swag- 
gering about, handing cans of ale 
that brim over first to one and then 
to another, and his only topic—the 
trade! The entrance of his shop- 
mate is but a signal for another pot, 
that he may start afresh the same 
delightful subject, as with roars of 
welcome he stammers out, “ What! 
can old Jackson not do without me? 
Is there no man, then, of the trade 
can do my work? Ay, ay! I've 
made many a man’s fortune, but 
never mind. Come, drink — drink, 
for my name’s ‘ Off !"” Pot after pot 
is emptied and chalked up; at last 
he drops down upon a seat, stretches 
his arms over the table, and, burying 
his head between his hands, is, in a 
few moments, to all appearance asleep; 
but it is not so. He listens all the 
while with selfish delight to the re- 
marks of the lookers-on, “ Ah! there 
he is, a clever fellow: it is a pity! 
What might not that man be if he 
would only respect himself?” Truths 
that are mournfully responded to by 
the heart-broken sobs of his half- 
famished and half-naked wife as she 
sits in her desolate home wiping away 
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a tear with the corner of her apron, 
and the child on her knee greedily 
devouring a cake. 

As predicted, he gets the sack, at 
a time when every farthing and dis- 
posable rag has been transferred to 
the beer-drawer and the money- 
lender. His propensity, too, is now 
so well known, that there is not the 
slightest chance of any other master 
in the townemploying him. Thrown 
once more, then, upon his wits, as he 
would call it, his first thought is the 
apprentice. He lays wait for him, 
starts the old subject again, laughs at 
the youngster’s fears, almost insures 
his hopes, and finally offers to be his 
guide. It is settled, that all the 
money which the youth can raise 
under various pretences is to be 
forthcoming ; and, as for clothes, they 
are all sent to “ the three balls,”— 
an extra shirt and a pair of stock- 
ings being more than enough for the 
road. 

Off they go, stick in hand, through 
towns and villages, and over hill and 
overdale. Thetramp isnot long in get- 
ting work ; and, what is more, he at- 
tracts the same attention wherever he 
arrives as before. The master is de- 
lighted with ‘such a man, and is ar- 
ranging in his own mind how long to 
keep him, and what to offer in order 
to induce him to stay; but no! the 
man has determined otherwise. After 
waiting until he thinks he has given 
sufficient proofs of his abilities, he 
very quietly some morning takes his 
seat at his usual place of solace —the 
tap-room, and there blows a cloud as 
calm and as dignified as if he had 
just been crowned king of the jour- 
neymen. A boycomes in. “Is Pat- 
terson here?” “ Yes.” “ Are you 
not coming to work this morning ?” 
“ No.” By and by there is another 
message to know what’s the reason. 
“ Doesn't choose,—that’s enough.” 
At last, in walks the master. “ Why, 


Patterson, what’s the matter? You 
are not going to leave us? I could 


give you work these six months to 
come.” Ah, he doesn’t know. Don’t 
much like the place,— intended to go 
farther; and the more the master 
reasons the more the man drinks, and 
the louder rises his voice about what 
he can do, and what he has done. It 
is not the first time, no, nor the se- 
cond, that he has had such offers; 
but he’s independent of all men! 
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Disgusted with such insolence, the 
master walks out. It is in vain that 
the wife talks of herself and her 
child, or that the apprentice hints 
about what he has lent, &c. Pho! 
what are moral or more tender obli- 

ations compared to his consequence ? 
Vith a frown, he sets them at an im- 
measurable distance. What! to 
think how he was served in the last 
place by that old humbug Jackson. 
Masters, indeed! fellows who have 
scarcely wit enough to hold their tools, 
—who have only risen above him by 
their pettifogging tricks. No! he 
was determined to be quits with them. 

But what becomes of the appren- 
tice ? Why, as long as his money lasts, 
or he gets occasional jobs, or is as- 
sisted by the trade, all goes on very 
well; but when these fail (for he 
soon finds that he is not so far ad- 
vanced in his business as he was led 
to suppose, and that neither masters 
nor men like to encourage runaways) 
the tramp’s friendship begins to cool ; 
for, notwithstanding his boasted 
independence, continual talk, and 
even acts of liberality, he is, to his 
dupe at least, quite the man of the 
world. The consequence is, that, 
like all unions between the sharp and 
the flat, a separation takes place ; not 
that the lad is any more fleeced, but 
he is shyed off at that particular 
time when it’s every man take care of 
himself. Cast loose, then, upon the 
world, all the little confidence that 
he had mustered in company with 
the tramp vanishes. Afraid to go 
back to his master, and ashamed to 
see his friends, he is compelled, per- 
haps by necessity, to take up some 
vagabond calling, in the expectation 
that it will be but for the moment. 
Then follows struggle after struggle, 
always hoping and always failing, 
till at last he changes his name, and 
hides his folly for ever among the 
Pariahs of England—the cadgers of 
low life. 

And let it not be supposed that the 
road has no attractions, although it 
must be trodden by the weary foot, 
and chance depended on for a sub- 
sistence. When the vagabond trades- 
man is determined on “a turn 
amongst the trade,” it must not be 
thought that he enters on his journey 
with a palpitating heart, as if fear or 
doubt had any thing to do with the 
matter. Oh no! He has traversed 
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that road before, and has a pretty 
good idea of the ups and downs that 
befall by the way. In fact, to use a 
play-going phrase, it is like “ starring 
it” amongst the craft. He calls at 
one shop where he is known, and is 
received by the master with a few 
hearty words of acknowledgment 
and a trifle; has his usual gathering 
amongst the men,—a jolly drink, 
with an outpouring on that never- 
dying subject—the trade. At an- 
other where he has never been he 
gets work for a day or so, displays 
his usual skill, and, in spite of all 
offers to stay, &c., must go forward. 
Feeling a secret but an exquisite 
pleasure in indulging his vanity in 
the sullen vein, he takes a fit of 
walking, perhaps to rival some pe- 
destrian on the road, and roves from 
town to town at the rate of twenty, 
thirty, and forty miles a-day, and 
now at once enters into the life of the 
vagabond tradesman. He borrows 
money of his shopmates, which he 
never returns. He forges the ticket 
of another trade, or robs his fellow- 
tramp of one. In one town he 
passes for a member of two or three 
different trades, as hatter, printer, 
&ec., and raises subscriptions from 
them all. At another he pretends to 
accept of the offer of a job, gets part 
money in advance, with a few clothes 
to appear decent; and then, to use 
his own elegant phraseology, “ cuts ;” 
and, to make the joke the more com- 
plete, he calls the next round on the 
same person, gets pardoned on the 
plea of drunkenness, and plays the 
same trick over again. These pranks, 
too, instead of being reprobated and 
held up to scorn, are in most cases 
only heard of with an approv- 
ing laugh, they being considered as 
master-strokes of ingenuity. In 
short, whether he is tramping on 
the road with all manner of cha- 
racters, reciting his adventures to 
his mates in the tap-room, or re- 
velling with ballad-mongers in the 
lodging-house, he is still looked 
upon as the clever fellow and—the 
tradesman; skilful—albeit somewhat 
wild. 

Time, however, which is said to 
bring things round, at last induces 
this character to make an attempt at 
something like reason. He sees, from 
time to time, numbers of his fellow- 
workmen settle; and, beginning for 
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themselves with industry, &c., not 
only arrive at comfort and independ- 
ence, but even at opulence. Morti- 
fying spectacles these, of course, must 
be to him; indeed, it has always 
been a favourite topic with him, 
whenever such have occurred, to talk 
about leaving the road. “ He has 
helped others to get upon their legs, 
and why not help himself?” At last, 
through some of those unaccountable 
whims which Fortune will sometimes 
take towards such natural outcasts, 
an opening of this sort is found, and 
the means raised of taking advantage 
of it. He now, for the first time, 
makes an attempt at a change of 
character—he is more careful of his 
dress—he looks rather shy at old 
acquaintances, and in his hours of 
relaxation steps boldly from the tap- 
room to the parlour. But art sits 
well on no man, and particularly ill 
on those who have any thing like 
originality in their character, and he 
soon begins to find that a clever man 
and a clever master are two very 
different things. It is hinted that, to 
attract custom, it will be necessary to 
study appearances in his shop. “ If 
any one wants a good article,” would 
be his answer in his usual conse- 
quential style, “ let him come to me, 
and I will serve him with such as he 
will not get at any of their showy 
concerns.” A customer steps in, and 
prices some of his goods. He is an- 
swered with an air that evidently 
denotes that the favour is to be con- 
sidered on the side of the buyer, and 
not on that ofthe seller. The other, 
perhaps, drops a remark, as that he 
can get the thing as cheap—indeed, 
for less money, at such a place (a shop 
which, in appearance, is by far supe- 
rior to this, but where the goods—at 
least, in the opinion of the trade— 
are by no means equal). The look 
that is returned is in strict agreement 
with the answer. “ Just hand me 
that, if you please” (it is the article 
which the customer has in his hand). 
“ There, now you may go to Mr. 
So-and-So, if you like it!” “A 
precious humbug!” he would say, 
after the intended purchaser was gone. 
“ Why, I would sooner sell matches 
all my life than be insulted by such 
a set of beggarly blockheads!” This 
ruffle in business, of course, puts him 
in an excellent humour for his usual 
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solace, and he is forthwith led, as it 
were, unintentionally to the licensed 
victuallers, there to enjoy the double 
pleasure of a glass, and a little dis- 
play over those who formerly ac- 
snowledged his superiority, but who 
now are accustomed to dub themselves 
masters. But here again he is doomed 
to be foiled, and is taught to know 
thatit is not now as it used to be at the 
bench, that he who can make the 
best article is the best man, but he 
who can employ the most persons 
who are able to make it. What! it 
might be exclaimed, is it then possi- 
ble that any man would act so? 
What, we would ask, is this man’s 
character? It is this. He is one of 
your ordinarily clever fellows, who is 
capable of learning to perfection what 
is taught him, but who has little, if 
any, of that faculty called genius, and 
whose talents, in consequence, are 
fully understood and appreciated at 
the bench. His temperament, too, 
is excitable in the extreme, a quality 
certainly not calculated for business, 
or the arv of bargain-making, but 
which, nevertheless, admirably adapts 
him for the tap-room. He is, likewise, 
such a gourmand for that kind of in- 
tellectual food called flattery, that he 
cares not who gives it, or in whose 
company he enjoys it, but, like a 
hungry dog, swallows all that comes 
in his way. In short, vanity and 
low taste are the ruin of this man. 
To conclude, we need scarcely add 
that he remains not long in business, 
and that he takes no blame of the 
failure upon himself, but lays it pretty 
largely upon the town and upon the 
people. Once more, then, returned 
to his old track, he moves about like 
the wandering Jew, always talking 
about settling, but never more making 
the attempt. At length, some of the 
casualties of life, or the infirmities of 
old age, overtake him, and then, 
when money is no longer his friend, 
his landlord performs his last duty. 
The tramp is conveyed to the hos- 
pital or the workhouse in either of 
which he brings his wanderings and 
his gibes to a close. He dies, and is 
buried at the expense of the parish,— 
a notable example of the results 
which are sure to follow from the 
absence of self-knowledge and the 
neglect of self-command. 
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** When a boy I used to while away whole holydays, basking indolently in the noon 
of summer, and building castles in the cloudless air, until the setting of the sun.”— 


E. L. Butwer. 


How delicious is the sunshine !—how 
full of life, and freshness, and luxury, 
the rich, golden breath of summer! 
Lo! it has travelled across the 


wooded hills and emerald fields of 


Surrey,—kissed the crisped waters 
of the Thames, — flitted over the 
Temple Gardens, stealing perfume 
from the flowers that enamel its green 

banks, — and finally wended, like 
some gentle melody of the olden 
time, hither into my chamber, where 
it plays about me, filling my heart 
with its own airiness, brilliancy, and 
joyaunce. See how it ruffles the pur- 
ple leaves of the rose flowers in yonder 
china vase !—how trippingly it moves 
amid the gauze foldings of my cur- 
tains !—with what a coquettish air it 
sweeps through that basket of billets- 
doux! Could a grisette of fifteen 
turn them over and over with more 
grace or inquisitiveness than thou, 
O gentlesummer wind? Life—life! 
thou art certainly a luxury—rapture 
— paradise itself! Dreaming fools 
may flout thee, and cold-he: uted phi- 


losophers prate of the miseries of 


existence, but far from me be it to 
believe in such incredible nonsense. 
Why, I am only twenty-four. Lama 
bachelor (thank heaven !), and know 
the world, and the men and women 
in it, and have God’s grace, withal, 
to live and laugh pleasantly, turning 
neither to the right nor to the left for 
any purpose but the legitimate one 
of ‘pleasure. What care “I for Whig 
or Tory? Let them pull the con- 
stitution to bits between their fingers 
for me. I'll none of it, 1» — whip 


Ep. XXIX. — 
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me at the cart’s tail an’ Ido. Give 
me the luxury of rosy thoughts, 
and a mind contented. Give it me, 
and this luxury will I enjoy as long 
as I am able, seeking no other, 
envying no man, sighing for naught 
else. Thus I said, as I reclined at 
full length on a sofa of purple velvet, 
and the most easy springs, in Farrar’s 
Buildings, Temple, London, in the 
July of 18—. 

Never before was I in a mood more 
in unison with the laughing day and 
flowery month. I had flung away to 
the winds a whole bundle of cares 
and troubles, which sat heavily on 
me for an hour or so previously. I 
had kicked my tailor out of the 
room, and down the full length of 
the stairs, for daring to hand me an 
account of only four years standing, 
and had committed to the green 
taper’s flame a battalion of unpaid 


and never-to-be-paid bills; my rich 


old uncle was at the point of death ; 
my maiden aunt, with one of the 
finest estates in Lincolnshire, had 
broken her neck, hunting after a pet 
monkey. Had I not good reason, 
monsieur, to be gay and happy? 
Had I not excellent cause to see 
every thing couleur de rose? So, 
indeed, I felt, and accordingly, taking 
down my favourite Philostratus, I 
resolved to soothe my mind a little 
by one of his elegant epistles. The 
book opened of itself at the xxixth 
letter; and, as it is an exceedingly 
pretty one, thou, my dear reader, 
may’st have the benefit of it like- 
wise :— 


Epristte X XIX. 


‘‘ The roses open their petals like 
wings, as if they longed to fly to thee. 
Receive them, I entreat thee, with gentle 
fondness, as the memorials of the young 
Adonis, or as gifts that blush with the 
blood of Venus, or as the sparkling eyes 
of the earth. The wild olive. w reath be- 
comes the victor-wrestler, the tiara decks 
the conqueror and king, the helmet 
crowns the gallant warrior, but roses best 
adorn youth and beauty. They are fresh 
and fragrant as the first, their lovely hue 
is like the last.” 
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But vainly do we study when the 
soul is brimful of bliss. The mind 
wanders involuntarily from the vo- 
lume to contemplate and dwell upon 
its own happiness—the book falls 
languidly on our knee —our eyes 
gently relax—an enchanting dreami- 
ness succeeds, and poets and philoso- 
phers with their works are alike 
forgotten and despised. So it was 
with me. The sunbeams playing 
about me like some Cupid on saffron 
wings, the sofa particularly soft and 
luxurious, the soothing influence of 
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the very epistle I had selected, and 
the narcotic power of a certain cigar 
which I had been puffing away, half 
unconsciously, for the last twenty 
minutes, all operated on my mind, 
and I believe [ should have incon- 
tinently fallen asleep over the wise 
Philostratus, as if it had been a 
sermon of , or novel by ; 
had not a loud knocking at my door 
suddenly aroused me from a reverie, 
and made me quit the sofa to admit 
my visitor. 


Cuapter II. 


“The object of the tourist, whose Journal is here offered to the public, was 
health and information, and with that view he adopted the plan of making the journey 
on foot, as well for the sake of early hours and exercise, as for the readier and more 
frequent converse with the inhabitants.” —Henniker’s Journal. 


The chances are ten to one, O dear, 
eccentric reader, that you have never 
dined in Gray’s Inn, Holborn. It 
is, I believe, the oldest inn of court 
in London, and was once in great 
repute. Its dinners, perhaps, have 
degenerated, and its beer grown 
sourer than it used to be in the dear, 
happy old times of sack and sugar ; 
but still the antique hall remains,— 
still we drink sweet wine from its 
silver tankards and eat beef and 
plum-pudding from its pewter 
chargers. Famous it was in bygone 
days—famonus it is still. The quaint- 
ness and splendour of its masques 
were only equalled by the wisdom 
and learning ofits benchers. It gave 
the finest spectacles, the rarest rarce- 
shows, and the best suppers in Eng- 
land; its hautboys sounded sweet- 
liest, its galliards were the most ex- 
cellently danced of any in Europe. 
There sat the lion: hearted Elizabeth, 
surrounded by her glittering court ; 
there the pedantic James, with his 
chancellor Bacon and his jester 
Archy. There Rawleigh conversed, 
and Sir Christopher Hatton, my 
grave lord-keeper, led the brawls, 
while, for aught we know, Shak- 
speare may have looked on. It is a 
brave old hall of brown oak, ex- 
quisitely carved and fretted, and round 
it are the portraits and arms of the 
men who have gone forth from its 
cloisters, and bequeathed their names 
to posterity for ever—the shining 
lights of England and human nature. 


Now within this brave old hall 
spring up the roots of many friend- 
ships, which are, in after life, a 
solace and delight. There, over the 
roasted sirloin, the Irish repealer 
shakes hands with the Saxon loyalist, 
and Scotch Presbyterians swear eter- 
nal amity with the Rebeccaites of 
Wales. The altar on which they 
offer up their mutual vows is a plate 
of smoking hot potatoes, and the 
copious libations which they pour 
forth to the immortal gods are drawn 
from the capacious vats of Whitbread 
and Sir John Meux. 

Such is Gray’s Inn. Let me now 
describe a denizen of that consecrated 
land—my visitor. All who know 
the place know H I would give 
a thousand pounds to have so bene- 
volent a face as that man. It will be 
worth a fortune to him if ever he 
practises at the bar. No jury could 
resist it,—no judge would find a 
prisoner guilty, whose advocate was 
a man of such an honest and true 
countenance. The spirit of bene- 
volence seems to sit within it—the 
face is the index of the owner's heart. 
He is six feet high, a little negligent 
in his dress, but never in his manners, 
a perfect gentleman and accomplished 
scholar. He has travelled a great 
part of Europe on foot, knows se- 
veral of its languages, is a most 
noble - hearted fellow, and the au- 
thor of one of the best, prettiest, 
and most convenient little hand- 
books I ever saw.* To a traveller 


* Journal of a Tour by the Rhine, through Switzerland, North Italy, and Ger- 
many, inthe Summer and Autumn of 1840, Strange, Paternoster Row. 
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pursuing the same route it is in- 
valuable, for every inch of ground 
described was traversed on foot, and 
observed with a keen eye. There 
are no railway glimpses, or post- 
chaise sketches of the country, which 
leave the reader as ignorant of what 
he is passing through as if he were 
at home in his easy arm-chair by his 
fire-side, with his wife pouring out 
his tea or coffee. H took a pack 
on his back and a cudgel in his hand, 
like Goldsmith, and delineated a 
ss every foot of which he 
walke 

He had been long tempting me to 
set out on a pedestrian tour to Dres- 
den. “ We shall take such a route,” 
quoth he. “I will shew you that 
gallery — this museum—we shall 
enter that church —we shall eat, 
drink, and sleep, like princes, and be 
as happy as the days are long.” But 
I am indolent; almost as indolent as 
the gods of Epicurus, or the man who 
sat under a tree loaded with ripe 
peaches, and kept his mouth open, 
expecting that they would drop into 
it one by one. Besides, I was a little 
engaged at the time with that busi- 
ness you, my dear little Mary, know of; 
and had neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion to undertake the journey. Yet 
I dreamed of it by night, and thought 
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struck me as being an excellent piece 
of fun, and I was half inclined to go, 
half to stay. 

On this occasion he came to bid me 
* good-by.” He was to set off on 
the morrow for Calais, and thence— 
I declare my heart throbbed as I 
listened. 

“ Well, my dear!” said I, “ at 
what hour do you go, and how ?” 

“ To-morrow, by steam, at ten 
o'clock.” 

“ Faith, I feel half inclined to ac- 
company you. But I have neither 
passport nor travelling pack. To be 
sure these are easily remedied ; I can 
procure the first for five shillings, 
and the second for ten; but then I 
shall be put out of my calm, contented, 
exquisite leisure, and I don’t like 
that. Besides,” &c. &c. &c. 

The fact is, that from the first I 
had resolved to go; but [ama grave 
person, and I was ‘ashamed to do it 
with so much precipitation. N’im- 


porte !—Vive la joie !—vive la baga- 


telle! Pleasure is pleasure ;—I am 
idle—I may not be so soon again— 
I have money, my tailor may pro- 
bably call. While I have it, there- 
fore, let me enjoy it. I shall start 
to-morrow. 


Cuapter III. 


** There was no getting there without a passport.”— Sterne. 


The first thing which an English- 
man who intends to travel on the 
Continent should procure is a pass- 


port. This is a big sheet of paper, 
inscribed on the top “ Au Nom du 
Roi,” and furnished with a descrip- 
tion of the name, age, and profession 
of the bearer; a caricature account 
of his height, complexion, and “ other 
outward and visible signs ;” the port 
at which he is to land, the date of 
delivery, his own signature, and that 
of the’ ambassador, or (when this 
functionary is engaged) of his lac- 
quey or footboy ; a remnant this of 
despotism and folly which I hope to 
see swept off the face of the earth 
before I die. Foolish and arbitrary 
as it is, it is indispensable; and to 
procure it a day’s notice must be 
given to one of the clerks at the 
French embassy in Poland Street, 
who takes down your name with a 
smirk, and on the following day you 


are handed the aforesaid passport, 
properly filled up and signed, after a 
delay of an hour, or two, or three, 
among a mob of Continentals and 
Cockneys, whose equals are not, per- 
haps, to be found under the broad 
cope of heaven. For go when you 
will, and remain as long 2 as you please, 
you are almost certain ; never to meet 
in that dirty, dingy, little office, any 
person half so decently dressed, or 
half so well-looking, or half so 
civilised as yourself; and this, when 
you consider the number of E nglish- 
men, all first-rate in family and for- 
tune, who are constantly on the wing 
for the Continent, has always ap- 
peared to me the oddest thing possi- 
ble. How messieurs the gentry, and 
their pretty wives and daughters, 
manage to procure passports (a ie" 
sonal “attendance being necessary se 

know not; but this I “do know, that 
I never saw a decent man, or woman, 
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or child, yet at the French embassy, 
unless, indeed, grooms and vyalets 
be entitled to the name, for these, 
or persons with their manners, and 
in their attire, comprise the every- 
day assembly at the embassy-office 
of the finest, bravest, boldest, noblest, 
richest, oldest, politest, and most 
learned nation in the world. 

For adventurous young gentlemen 
like myself (heigho, reach me a che- 
root !), who always act on the impulse 
of the minute (the best way to act, 
at least it is the pleasantest I know 
of), and who never have a day’s or 
even an hour's notice of any thing, 
however important, it is manifest that 
the aforesaid regulation is of no use ; 
and, when we suddenly take it into 
our heads to go abroad, we have 
only one of three courses to adopt :— 
1. To defer the journey a day, by 
which we have time to give the re- 
quisite notice. 2. To pay for a pass- 
port at the French consul’s in the 
City (by which we lose the price of 
some wine). 3. To start off for the 
Continent without a passport at all, 
and procure one there from the Bri- 
tish consul. Now let ussee which of 
these three courses is the most ad- 
visable. To the first, then, I am, 
and always have been opposed; be- 
cause, by waiting to give the notice, 
we lose the steam-boat or the train 
on the day originally fixed for de- 
parture; by losing the steam-boat 
(or the train, as it may be), we lose 
our temper, together with, in all 
probability, our desire for the tour ; 
we grow indolent and out of humour, 
we lose all relish for our claret, and 
suffer from indigestion. To the 
third, being uninitiated in travel, 
and, to say the truth, a good deal of 
a spoon, [ was at this time equally 
averse, there being something ha- 
zardous about its look that I didn’t 
halflike. The English consul, thought 
J, may drop dead the morning I 
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arrive—or get blind drunk—or get 
married—or go into the country— 
or refuse the passport—or make a 
delay about granting it—or, in a 
word, a thousand things may happen 
to prevent my getting the necessary 
bit of paper, and lo and behold, 
in what a pretty pickle I shall be! 
For these reasons I selected the se- 
cond course, that of purchasing a 
passport. What are a few shillings, 
dear sir? Nothing, absolutely no- 
thing. “ Drive away, then, cabman, 
to the City ; No. 3 Copthall buildings, 
Lothbury, is my destination, and let 
me see whether I cannot procure 
there, for love of money, a passport 
as good as any in Poland Street, 
No. 6.” Thus I spoke, and, speak- 
ing, jumped into one of Hansom’s 
patent safetys ; the driver cracks his 
whip—the horse pricks up his ears— 
the waterman touches his hat, and 
pockets twopence —and away rattles 
the cab from Inner Temple Lane 
over the hard, rough stones of Fleet 
Street. Bless my soul! at what a 
pace we go. See how the Mitre 
Tavern disappears ! — Anderton’s 
vanishes !— We get a glimpse of 
Alderman Waithman’s statue in 
Farringdon Street—we mount Lud- 
gate Hill, and, ere a second elapses, 
wheel round St. Paul’s grand Cathe- 
dral—I protest we go at steeple- 
chase speed !—‘There is Bow Church 
already — what rattling ! — Heaven 
preserve the springs, I say!—Now 
we are at the Mansion House — ha! 
we get to the Bank, and drive round 
the corner—another stride, and we 
are at Lothbury! Thank Heaven! 
I breathe again. 

Alas ! the vanity of human wishes. 
When I reached this office the offi- 
cials had departed for the day, and I 
was obliged in consequence to trust 
to Providence and the English consul 
at Calais, neither of whom deceived 
me. 


Cuapter IV. 


‘* Is not this Tempé, or the blessed shades 


Where innocent spirits reside ? 


Or do I dream, 


And this a heavenly vision?” —Massincrr. 


“«O mare, O litus, verum, secretumque Movesiov, quam multa dictitatis, quam multa 
invenitis !"— Pury. 


I do not think I ever enjoyed the 
golden beauty of an English land- 
scape more thoroughly than on that 
the last evening of my sojourn in 


our bewitching land. For two hours 
I sat gazing from my window on the 
sunset. How beautiful it was! Tints 
of the most delicate loveliness, bright 
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emerald, and gold, and dark blue, 
and the faintest azure and orange 
all intermingled and blended to- 
gether with a softness that was en- 
chanting ; the old grey church with 
its square tower pointing upward to 
heaven, the leafy trees that encircled 
it, the broad green common over 
which the cows and sheep wandered 
slowly browsing as they went, and 
the silence of the village which just 
began to repose in the calm vesper 
hour, all delighted me intensely. 
It is in scenes of this kind, and amid 
thoughts evoked by the magic of 
such an hour, that one feels he has a 
soul, that he is of the same kindred 
as the ethereal spirits, and formed for 
diviner ends than to vegetate on 
earth for a few score years, and then 
die and pass into oblivion. A spell 
comes upon him and lights him with 
its divinity. He communes in im- 
agination with celestial visitants, he 
is filled with noble aspirations. He 
forgets mortality, his soul flings aside 
her clayey fetters, and stands forth 
in original brightness. Something 
of this kind, it is said, is felt at the 
approach of death, mortality wears 
away apace, the spirit grows larger 
and stronger than when we were in 
health. It was in a scene like this, 
and at such a solemn hour, that 
Wordsworth burst forth into the 
grandest of his poetical thoughts :— 


“Come forth, ye drooping old men, look 
abroad, 

And see to what fair countries ye are 
bound,” 


And at no time certainly ought the 
heart of an aged good man to rejoice 
more perfectly than in this, which 
so well resembles the beauteous sun- 
set of a well-spent life. 

O Nature! how ardently hath my 
soul worshipped thee! In the green 
valleys, and on the mountains that 
hide their snowy crests in the skies, 
I have seen thee and loved. On the 
paths of ocean, when its repose was 
broken by the tempest, I have beheld 
thee, and wooed thee there in adora- 
tion, when my sole companions were 
the gentle stars that shone down upon 
me like angels looking through the 
lattices of heaven. On the bosom of 
gentle lakes, on the rush of rapid 
rivers, I have sought and found thee 


* Tibullus. 
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in all thy charms. In the lonely 
forest I have communed with thee, 
feeling with thee, my sole companion, 
how truly wise was he who pro- 
claimed himself “ Nunquam minus 
solus quam cum solus” — never less 
solitary than when he was in solitude. 
Not vainly did the olden poet* place 
the Elysium of his love in the lonely 
silence of the forest :— 


‘* Sic ego secretis possum bene vivere 
sylvis, 
Qua nulla humano sit via trita pede ; 
Tu, mihi curarum requies,—tu, nocte vel 
atra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis.” 
iv. 13. 


‘* With thee for ever I in woods could 
rest, 

Where never human foot the ground has 
pressed ; 

Thou from all shades the darkness canst 
exclude, 

And from a desert banish solitude.” 

Cow ey. 


Not idly did the modern minstrel, 
the Pilgrim of Eternity,+ sing when 
in one of his grandest bursts he 
aspired to be the sole tenant of some 
sylvan solitude,— 

“Oh! that the desert were my dwellings 
place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her.” 

Cuitpe Harowp. 


This is nature, this is happiness. 
Who is he that sittteth beneath the 
shadows of the old trees in the 
pleasant days of summer, and com- 
plains that he is alone? A dull clod 
of earth he is; the soul that is within 
him, methinks, languishes in its 
prison. He cannot enter into the 
feeling of the exalted Rousseau, who, 
when he felt the approach of illness, 
said, “ My friends, if you perceive 
that I am dying, place me beneath 
the shade of some green tree, and you 
shall see me instantly revive.” He 
has never stretched listlessly along 
the soft herbage when the hum of 
labour has ceased, when the woodman 
returns to his cot, and the peasant, 
with Health and Content for his com- 
panions, seeks the homely roof where 
those he loves are met to greet him. 
IIe has never planted a flower or tree, 
watched and reared it as if it were a 
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child, and, for a moment, lent himself 
to believe in the elegant fancy of 
Marmontel, “ Si un arbre avoit du 
sentiment, il se plairoit 4 voir celui 
qui le cultive se reposer sous son 
ombrage, respirer le parfum de ses 
fleurs, gouter la douceur de ses fruits.” 

To such a man the sublime and beau- 
tiful of life is as a sealed book,—he 
lacks the pleasure to be derived from 
one of the purest of our senses — the 
sight, and seems but half a man. 
Let him go forth and learn this creed, 
if he wishes to enjoy existence. For 
my part, half my life is passed in the 
sun, and but for his beams I almost 
think I should not value existence a 
rush. No Gebir ever more ardently 
adored the bright orb of the East. 
In the morning, when he is rising from 
the ocean, I steal forth to greet him, 
and watch the golden smile he flings 
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on all around. The mists of night, 
as they slowly retire from earth, are 
filled with his fire, and rise like silvery 
vapour into the sky. In the noon- 
tide I have reposed for hours under 
antique oaks, patricians of the forest, 
filling my heart with thoughts of 
beauty, with visions of splendour, 
with airy and delicious imaginings 
born of the joyous hour and near 
akin. to it. But most I love the 
glorious sunset. The solemn pensive- 
ness of the time accords best with the 
mood of my mind, which is in general 
attempered to melancholy. And if 
some benignant spirit would grant 
me the fulfilment of my wishes, for 
no other or more prolonged happiness 
would I ask than eternally to revel 
in on d rays, O star of splendour and 
delight ! 


Cuapter V. 
“You shake your empty noddles now, jolly topers, and do not believe what I 


tell you here any more than if it were some tale of a tub. 


Well, well, I cannot help 


it. Believe it if you will; if not, let it alone.’—Rasevarts. 


I have the greatest possible respect 
for Dante as an inventor. of torments 
for his imaginary hell and purgatory, 
and think the gentlemen of the In- 
— by no means destitute of 
the merits of great imagination. But 
there is one torment—one torture, 
which neither the poet nor the priest 
thought worthy of inserting among 
their catalogue, and yet I verily be- 
lieve it transcends all that ancient 
or modern wit has devised for the 
punishment of criminals, the gratifi- 
cation of revenge, or the propagation 
of religion. The brazen bull of 
Phalaris was an excellent contrivance, 
and when the fire was slowly applied 
to it the groans of the victim must 
have been singularly affecting ; the 
flaying of Marsyas alive by Apollo 
was a good and happy notion ; and 
those modern priests who refined on 
it, and, after skinning the martyrs, 

applied honey to their wounds for 

the especial benefit of swarms of bees, 
deserve a place among ingenious dis- 
coverers and benefactors of their 
kind; starving to death is not the 
easiest mode of departing from this 
life, though we know that it has been 
tried ; nor is boiling alive in lead, or 
sulphur, or even in simple water, the 
pleasantest way to leave this world, 
or the most agreeable prelude to the 
other; the enormous yulture which 


devoured the liver of Tityus was a 
bird which I should not like to 
have feeding upon mine; nor have I 
ever envied Master Regulus, who 
was rolled to death in a barrel stuck 
with rusty nails. Ixion, I doubt not, 
would have preferred embracing a 
cloud to being whirled eternally upon 
his iron wheel ; and Zeck’s iron crown 
was a more disagreeable one than 
even monarchs have worn. Sisyphus 
at times may have grown rather 
tired of rolling his big stone up that 
eternal high hill; the Belides, if left 
to their choice, would, I think, have 
declined filling their water-buckets 
so incessantly; and Tantalus, no 
doubt, thought himself an ill-used 
gentleman to be always grasping at 
fruit and always disappointed. Simple 
beheading can scarcely be objected 
to; hanging i is an every -day matter ; 
shooting, a trifle to which’a soldier 
exposes himself for sixpence a-day, 
and a gentleman for what is worth 
a few pence less, viz. the satisfaction 
of his honour; being drowned can 
scarcely be unpleasant, as so many 
try it every week at Waterloo 
Bridge ; and’ to be stifled is a short, 
and, they say, an agreeable kind of 
death. Ido not think that the man- 
ner in which Richard TE. Was finished 
in the Castle of Pomfret:was so ter- 
rible a kind of exit from, existence ; 
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nor should I much care to be torn 
in pieces by wild horses like that 
patriotic Frenchman Ravilliac. To 
be eaten by wild beasts and to fall 
into the hands of the law are nearly 
one and the same; neither to be 
coveted, though the former would to 
one of my taste be infinitely the most 


satisfactory. Confinement for life in. 


a dungeon like Baron Trenck I look 
upon as nothing ; the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners evidently regard starvation 
as a similar trifle not worth a serious 
thought. The bed of steel on which 
Damiens was tortured was, without 
doubt, a disagreeable finale to life. 
But what are all these, let me ask, 
to that one excruciating torture of 
tortures, which requires only to be 
named to strike terror into the 
hearts of living men—which ex- 
ceeds all that the Inquisition ever 
inflicted, or that galley - slaves ever 
endured — which racks at the same 
moment the mind and body, para- 
lysing the first for the time with 
intensity of agony, and giving to the 
last a notion of the infernal regions ; 
but one that I must hope far, very 
far, exceeds any mode of punishment 
in that dreadful place ?—in a word, 
what are all the tortures on earth, 
or in that place under the earth, if 
they could be comprised into one 
great and frightful torture, and ap- 
plied at the same instant to some 
unfortunate sufferers ?—~what, I say, 
are they to that awful one which we 
mortals name sEA-sIckNEss? No- 
thing — absolutely nothing! Even 
as I write the word a palsy seizes my 
hand, the pen drops from my fingers 
—oh! * * * 

It is very fine of Lord Byron to 
rail at the luxurious slave,— 


** Whose soul would sicken o’er the 
heaving wave ;” 


but, if his lordship’s iron stomach had 


ever felt the agony at which he 
sneered, he would have been more 
cautious in denouncing as luxurious 
slaves the unhappy victims of that 
frightful malady. For my _ part, 
whenever I enter a boat, methinks I 
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behold written upon it Dante’s device 
over hell :— 


‘ Per me si va nella citta dolente 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 


Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 
* « * ” 


* 
Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 
Se non eterne ed io eterno duro, 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ intrate.” 
Canto iii. 
“« Seek ye the path traced by the wrath of 
God for sinful mortals ? 
Of the reprobate this is the gate, these 
are the gloomy portals ! 
For sin and crime, from the birth of time, 
dug was this gulph infernal. 
Guest, let all hope on this threshold stop, 
here reigns despair eternal.” 


And from that moment I lose all re- 
collection or sense of existence. 
From this prelude the gentle reader 
will have the sagacity to conclude 
that he is not to be favoured with 
any memorandum of my travels from 
the bridge of London to the jetty of 
Calais. The last sight I saw was the 
Tower. After that I fell into a 
mortal sickness, and did not revive 
until it was dark night, and we an- 
chored before the pays de Calais, as 
our Gallic neighbours call it, pro- 
bably from Englishmen being always 
obliged to pay double in the town. 
The various delightful incidents and 
accidents of the voyage must, there- 
fore, be supplied by the imagination 
of the reader. All I know is, that 
H-—— and I left the Customhouse 
at 10 o'clock on a misty morning, 
while from the adjoining bridge ten 
thousand eyes gaped and’ stared at us 
as if we had each ten heads and as 
many tails; that we hoisted three 
flags, the blue peter, the tricolor, and 
the glorious union-jack of England,— 


“ The flag that braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ;” 


that we threw some halfpence to the 
man in the canoe, who paddles about 
the steam-boats; and that the mo- 
ment we passed the Tower a deadly 
paleness overspread my countenance, 
and I was seized with that tremendous 
agony whose horrors I have at- 
tempted only faintly to describe. 
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Cuapter VI. 


“T was thought cunning from my very childhood ; 


when but seven years old, the 


ladies would say that | was a perfect little man ; at fourteen, 1 knew the world, cocked 
my hat, and loved the ladies ; at twenty, though I was perfectly honest, yet every 


one thought me so cunning that no one would trust me. 


Thus I was obliged to 


turn sharper i in my own defence.” — Vicar of Wakefield. 


Gone was the glory of moon and 
star as we slowly sailed up the nar- 
row channel which leads into the 
town of Calais. We got a glimpse 
by night-light of one or two hills and 
some ‘blazing beacons, which pointed 
out the situation of the place, but 
nought else did we see, save a jetty 
that appeared interminable and a 
sky that might have suited well the 
people of Cimmeria. The passengers 
began to bestir themselves, parcels 
and carpet-bags were brought upon 
deck, the captain came round and 
demanded our tickets, and a distant 
noise was heard, the hum of Custom- 
house officers and hungry commis- 
sionaires, who began to reckon on a 
profitable harvest of francs from the 
capacious pockets of the English. 

The reader who has never been in 
France will probably inquire what is 
a commissionaire 2? I will tell him. 
A commissionaire is one of those idle 
independent gentlemen whom in 
England the police regard with a 
particularly attentive eye. He is of 
no trade or profession, his sole busi- 
ness being to act as crimp for the 
hotel-keeper, who patronises him, 
and guide, messenger, and passport- 
bearer, for the visitor. For the mo- 
derate sum of a franc he will take 
your passport to the Hotel de Ville 
(which may be about half a stone's 
throw from your lodging) and bring 
it back again, after it has been in- 
spected by the police. For another 
franc he will shew you the principal 
pump in the town, and probably the 
weathereock on the steeple; but if 
you ask him the most ordinary ques- 
tion, and get from him the most 
ordinary answer, you are expected to 
pay handsomely for your information. 

Ie is generally a smartly dressed 
fellow, close cropped. well shaven, 
and talkative, with an immense fund 
of vanity and self-love, an unblush- 
ing impudence, which will not permit 
him ever to own himself in the wrong, 
an entire lack of knowledge of the 
most common matters, and a hearty 
contempt, and even hatred, for every 
thing English, but those pretty little 


silver amulets which they carry 
about in their purses, stamped with 
the image of the king. If you do not 
pay him extravagantly, he will grow 
saucy; if you pay him well, he will 
think you an ass. Of his ignorance 
he is well aware, and will descend to 
the most amusing shifts and subter- 
fuges to conceal it from his employer. 
He will do any thing sooner than 
own himself mistaken, he will lead 
you into an error which may cost you 
seriously rather than admit that he 
is not well acquainted with every 
thing under the sun. The words of 
Cicero, “ Nee me pudet ut istos fateri 
nescire quod nesciam” (Acad. I.), 
that he was not ashamed to own 
himself ignorant of those things 
which he knew not, will suit any 
body on earth but a commissionaire. 
Take an example. 

I was once in Brussels, when I was 
foolish enough to employ one of this 
community to shew me the town, run 
of messages, and explain what the 
guide-books had omitted. I was 
anxious to send off a letter to Venice 
by the first post after my arrival, and 
was informed by Monsieur Linter- 
mans (the name of my commis- 
sionaire) that the post went away 
three times a-week in the morning, 
and that a letter carried to the 
bureau des postes before twelve o'clock 
would be forwarded on that day. 

“But are you quite certain, Jo- 
seph ?” 

” Pour caoui. Des milles de lettres 
que j’y ai apporté croyez-vous, Mon- 
sieur, que j' ignore l'heure ?" 

I sent him with a letter about 
half-past ten, but the office was closed, 
the mail having been despatched at 
ten. When I remonstrated with my 
commissionaire, he merely grinned, 
shrugged up his shoulders, and, with 
as much conceit as ever, replie d, 
“Pour ¢a, on ne peut pas répondre 
toujours pour une oa heure, mais 
je savois, pourtant, que la poste par- 
toit avant midi.” 

We went to the Gallery of Paint- 
ings. I asked him whether the cele- 
brated chef-d’ euvre of Rubens was to 
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be seen there. He sighed, and 
answered, with a melancholy shrug, 
“ Monsieur, il n’est pas a voir.” 

“ But is it in this gallery ?” 

“Monsieur, je vous jure qu'il n’est 
pas a voir.’ 

The person who sold the catalogue 
told us it had been removed to Ant- 
werp. 

“ Voila, monsieur,” cried out the 
fellow, with an air of triumph, “ voila 
ce que je viens de vous marquer. Ce 
tableau n'est pas & voir par personne, 
qui ce soit.’ 

In the centre of the gallery is a 
bust lately erected. I had no doubt 


whose it was, having often seen the 
living original, but I wanted to try 


my commissionaire once more. I 
he him whose bust it was. 
“Monsieur, cest d'un 
homme !” 
“But what is his name ?” 
“C'est d’ un trés grand personnage.” 
A little boy came up, and said it 
was “ Leopold,—le roi.” 
“C'est précisément ce que j 
I'honneur de vous dire,” replies the 
commissionaire, “c'est d'un homme 
trés distingué! trés grand méme!” 


grand 


jav ais 
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But here we are arrived. The 
first thing we see is a crowd of 
Frenchwomen drawing a ship along ; 
they form a line and haul the vessel 
by long ropes. Who ever saw this 
in England? Who ever expected to 
see it in France, the paradise of the 
sex? The second sight was a plank 
put from the shore to the steam- 
boat, a guard of gens-darmes drawn 
up at the entrance on the quay with 
swords and cocked-hats, the Custom- 
house officers marching up and down, 
and keeping a sharp look-out on all 
who landed. We were immediately 
assailed by a band of noisy commis- 
sionaires, but, resisting their impor- 
tunities, we took our parcels ashore 
ourselves, and went into a small 
wooden house, which we were told 
was the Customhouse. Here our 
names were entered in a book by a 
pleasant old fellow in a cap, who told 
me that I might get my passport in 
the morning, and spoke bad English 
in a way irresistibly ludicrous. After 
our packs were searched, we were 
allowed to proceed, and made our 
way to the hotel. 


Cuapter VII. 


** Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames ?’—Vincit. 


Eyw 3s rou Avasou 

Kai rou wugou xogsobeis 

Kai rns tens srasons 

Orrw, bsrw wavnvesn—ANACREON, 


The first maxim which a traveller, 
who is not a great duke, like his 
grace of Devonshire, or a great fool, 
like the Marquess of Swaggerbags, 
should put into practice on the Con- 
tinent is to make a bargain for every 
thing, otherwise he will be always 
charged double, and run the risk of 
being insulted in gross French slang. 
The Frene h, it must be remarked, 
look on all Englishmen as fair game 
in this r respect, “and take this method 
of revenging themselves on us for one 
or two trifling injuries which we have 
been compelled to inflict on them by 
perverse circumstances, such as the 
battle of Waterloo, the investment of 
Paris, and the like; so that it is a 
question whether we have not lost as 
much money by this mode of cheat- 
ing as if, kept at home, would have 
paid off the National Debt. H——, 
who is a skilful traveller, no sooner 


entered the hotel than he sent for 
the landlord, and, having desired to 
be shewn the bedrooms, with which 
he was satisfied, he demanded the 
charge. The landlord at first asked 
two francs a-piece, but, on our de- 
murring to that price, said he would 
consult madame. ‘The lady pre- 
sented herself—a smiling goodly 
dame she was—and, after a little 
chaffering, reduced it to a france and 
a half, and we shook hands over the 
agreement. We then ordered supper, 
and sat down to an excellent repast 
which we were in right good-humour 
toenjoy. The cutlets, though meagre, 
were agreeable, the salad capital, 
the beer execrably bad. I ordered a 
bottle of port wine, a drink which, 
if I may conjecture from the look of 
amazement with which the order was 
heard, was not drunk in that house 
since the English were the owners of 
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the town, and jolly roast beef and 
canary formed Z every-day diet of 
the fat burghers of Albion. When 
it was brought in it was little better 
than the ghost of that noble liquid; 


but I managed to get a few glasses of 


hot negus out of it, and this contented 
me. I forget whether it was seven 
or eight francs I was charged for 
this. It was the last port wine I 
drank on the Continent, five shillings 
and ten pence, English, being a little 
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too much to pay for meagre, unsub- 
stantial sour wine, resembling port 
not even in the colour. After sup- 
per, we laughed heartily at the ad- 
vice which an Englishman present 
gave to a tipsy Frenchman, who was, 
after the true Gallic fashion, abusing 
perfide Albion. “ Monsieur,” says 
our good-natured countryman, “tenez 
votre langue s'il vous please, yous 
étes en liqueur.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


“ Pulchrae tecta peto Chloés, 
Et labrum roseo nectare suavius.”—Sir W. Jones. 


“ Frenchwomen,” says an old au- 
thor, “are remarkable for piercing 
mischievous eyes, elegant figures, and 
sprightly countenances.” I know not 
how the foregoing passage got into 
my head after supper; but, however 
it entered, there I found it, and I 
began to ruminate thereupon. 

“T shall see to-morrow,” I ex- 
claimed, “ what kind of truth there 
is in this description. At present 
there is danger in the thought, so 
bring me a light.” 

Marie was standing by me looking, 
up into my gold spectacles, as if she 
would see what kind of eyes were 
behind them. Now, I have dark 
eyes—the ladies have been pleased 
to say good ones, also—and I gave 
the pretty Marie a glance that said 
what I thought as plainly as she could 
wish. 

“ And you, my little dear,” said I, 
“are a living specimen of the truth 
of that old author's words.” 

“ T was bringing monsieur a light,” 
she replied ; “ he must be tired ?” 

“ And will you not light me up to 
my room, ma belle? I protest I have 
forgotten where it lies.” 


A Frenchwoman never blushes ; 
but she does the next best thing to 
it, she smiles and casts down her eyes. 
Marie did both. She opened the door 
and we went out. 

The stairs were rather narrow, and 
whether it was from the effect of the 
sea-sickness, or the cigar, or the ex- 
citement, or the strangeness of speak- 
ing French, I know not, but I cer- 

tainly found myself making sundry 
attempts to mount, in w hich I failed 
as I had never failed before. ‘* What 
absurd stairs! I wish they would 
make themstraight. I was never so 
foiled yet. Ah! Marie, you are 
beautiful. What bright eyes and 
milk-white little hands! Assist 
me like a good little creature.” 
Marie drew my arm under hers 
and laughed loud and long. It was 
a laugh of pure, thorough enjoy- 
ment, such as I had seldom heard. 
In the middle of it the vixen let go 
the light, and it fell on the stairs 
with a loud crash. Alas! in a mo- 
ment we were in darkness. How- 
ever, Marie assisted me first up, and 
then in, and in a few minutes I was as 
comfortably lodged as I could desire. 


Cuapter IX. 


** « Now before I quit Calais,’ 
to give some account of it.’” 


* Calais, Calatium, Calusium, Calesium,”’ 


It is six o'clock in the morning. 
H calls me, and, having dressed, 
we walk out. Passing through the 
yard of the hotel, we observe a box, 
on which is painted “pour les pau- 
vres,"—a Leni able custom, but I feos 
the priest of the parish keeps the 
key, as, from what we saw of our 


a travel-writer would say, 


‘it would not be amiss 


—Tristram Shandy. 


worthy landlord afterwards, I do not 
think he could be safely trusted 
therewith. The streets are unswept 
and filthy, and at every half-dozen 
yards is a little hillock of dirt, ashes, 
cabbage-leaves, broken ware, and 
picked bones, over which the pret- 
tiest, neatest, smartest feet possible 
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(I mean those of the grisettes) are 
constantly striding. ‘There is no 
trottoir as in our own luxurious 
streets, so that ladies with tender 
feet and thin shoes must suffer not a 
little from treading on the rough, 
stony surface. The shops are closed 
still; the market, however, is be- 
ginning to wear an appearance of 
bustle. We proceed on to the jetty, 
making many a comment on the peo- 
ple as we pass. 

The jetty is the fashionable pro- 
menade. It is built of oak, and ex- 
tends toa considerable distance along 
the Channel. Louis Philippe and 
his family, having been nearly lost 
off Calais on the 17th of August, 
1840, in passing from Boulogne, 
caused an addition of half a mile in 
length to be made to the old jetty, 
and it is now a firm and commodious 
piece of work. It commands a fine 
view of the Channel and an interest- 
ing prospect of the sands, the crabs 
caught in which support half the 
population of Calais. So important, 
indeed, is this traffic looked on, that 
shooting from the jetty is prohibited, 
lest haply some purblind sportsman 
might mistake the multitudes who 
follow the crab-catching profession 
for crows, or kingfishers, or other am- 
phibious birds, and make sad havoc 
among them. The red petticoats of 
the women, glistening along the sands, 
present a'tempting mark in the dis- 
tance, and many lives, doubtless, 
would be taken but for the strictness 
of the order. It was impossible not 
to admire the benevolent providence 
of the government in thus taking 
care of its people, and if they would 
only offer a premium for an increased 
emigration of crabs to their shores 
their regulations might be regarded 
as perfect. On this elegant walk we 
had the pleasure to see one Custom- 
house officer wrapped up in a blue 
cloak, with ear-rings in his ears, light 
blue overalls, a glazed cap shaped 
exactly like a pewter quart-pot and 
crowned with a little red top-knot, 
and an Englishwoman with a puppy- 
dog in her arms. In the harbour 
there were about five ships, beside 
which promenaded half-a-dozen of 
the excise locusts, who kept strict 
watch on all who landed and went 
abroad. On the quay is the spot 
where Louis XVIII. landed after 
Napoleon's sham retirement to Elba. 
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The print of his foot was cut out on 
the stone, and a pillar erected to com- 
memorate the event ; but the return 
of the emperor made the good burgh- 
ers of Calais open their eyes to the 
folly they had committed, and they 
erased the inscription on the monu- 
ment, and the impression of the re- 
gal foot. What a lesson might be 
earned from contemplating these 
records,—they are a homily in dura- 
ble stone on the instability of power. 

We returned to the town. It is 
fortified with moats, and turrets, and 
craggy drawbridges over muddy 
ditches, which will be impregnable, if 
the English should again invade 
France. We saw, also, several fat, 
short-necked horses, which, if the 
sky should fall, or some other mira- 
cle happen, will be able to endure 
a charge of Enniskillen dragoons. 
At the suburb side of the little rivu- 
let of the place there is an assembly- 
room, a very neat building, and one 
or two bathing-machines, though for 
what purpose built I cannot conjec- 
ture, as the entire channel of Calais 
at spring-tide might be sucked up by 
a gander. ‘The market-place was 
nearly full. All the peasant girls 
are in from the country, with their 
neat, snowy stockings and long glit- 
tering ear-rings,— the well-bleached 
cornette, with its ample double bor- 
der and graceful drapery, which 
shews off to so much advantage the 
brown features beaming with health 
and joy, and the gay sparkling eyes. 
No bonnets were worn; nearly all 
had red petticoats, and several wore 
trinkets of gold and copper, which 
were displayed with no little vanity. 
Ido not think I ever saw a scene 
that pleased me more. ‘The neat- 
ness and cleanliness were altogether 
unlike real life; it resembled an 
opera scene got up for the occasion. 
But it is the daily spectacle in the 
town. All seemed so happy, so 
healthy, and so good-natured, that I 
could spend an entire day walking 
through the stalls, and enjoying the 
rich banquet of smiling faces. I ne- 
ver before saw any thing like it. 
The men seemed slovenly enough, 
and all wore blouses of a blue colour, 
such as our Whitechapel butchers 
patronise. 

We walked into St. Peter’s church. 
It is the cathedral, and contains eight 
chapels. 
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In this chapel Mrs. Trollope told 
me she saw a doll of the Virgin with 
a gold watch. The watch was gone 
when I visited it, but there was a little 
gilt crown substituted for it, and with 
which of the two baubles the doll felt 
most pleased I cannot say. Lofty 
metal candlesticks ; low rush-bottom- 
ed chairs with high backs; idols and 
images of saints, or so-called saints, 
before which candles are lighted; a 
pulpit of carved oak ; an altar-piece 
of white marble elaborately sculp- 
tured, and decorated with eighteen 
small images of dead men; a few 
trumpery daubings on canvass, ironi- 
cally called pictures; a large organ 
with polished steel pipes; and an 
old priest, in black surplice and vel- 
vet skull-cap, formed all that we saw 
in the cathedral of Calais. At every 
turn were little cash-boxes, with this 
inscription, “ for the poor sick ;” “ for 
the support of the church ;” for this 
and that saint and martyr: near 
every pillar was a beggar or a crip- 
ple. The only object we saw that 
reminded us of religion or religious 
things were three of the Dames de 
la Charité, called by the people Les 
bonnes Seurs. And truly so called. 


If ever angels came down upon earth, 
they could take no more appropriate 
form than that of the Sisters of Cha- 


rity. Properly did Mrs. Trollope 
call them “ heavenly-minded beings.” 
They lay not up for themselves trea- 
sures on earth, which the rust and 
the moth consume, but eternal trea- 
sures in heaven. May they have 
their reward! 

We returned to our hotel at nine, 
and ordered breakfast. The French 
roll is about five feet long, and when 
laid upon the table has a formidable 
appearance. It is the emperor of 
rolls. Breakfast wasserved up in white 
ware; the eggs dear, and not good ; 
the coffee, of course, excellent. Here 
I noticed the utter want of harmony 
in Continental furniture. In the 
coffee-room where we breakfasted 
were splendid mirrors, elegant china 
vases of flowers, a magnificent clock, 
richly framed pictures, and fine cur- 
tains. To match these we had a 
sanded floor, cherry-wood furniture, 
a coarse cloth, and knives worn al- 
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most to the haft. Throughout 
France I saw the same ; but in Italy 
it is carried to the most absurd ex- 
tent. We now called for our bill, 
and were rather amazed to find two 
franes charged for the bed-rooms. 
We pulled in the landlord, and re- 
minded him of last night’s bargain,— 
he had forgotten it. We then sum- 
moned our hostess, to whose recol- 
lection we appealed. Alas! her me- 
mory likewise was treacherous (when 
it made against her interest). To the 
waiter we then wended, who was pre- 
sent at the contract. A beck or a 
nod from the landlord put to flight 
all his powers of recollection, and he 
stoutly swore we had agreed to pay 
the two francs a-piece. H » who 
acted as treasurer, then began to 
bully. He swore in excellent French 
that he would not pay,—that he 
would not be imposed on,—that he 
would appeal to the other travellers 
in the house. All was useless. But 
when I lifted up my voice, and said 
I would publish the transaction in 
Fraser's Magazine, the host grew as 
white as a sheet, and, falling on his 
knees before me, he implored me, 
with tears in his eyes, for the love of 
God and all his holy saints and an- 
gels, not to carry that threat into exe- 
cution; as one word about it in 
Fraser would be his ruin. Moved 
by the fellow’s groans, I relented ; 
and on his making the proper reduc- 
tion, and kissing my boots in token 
of obedience and submission, we paid 
our bill; handed the false waiter five 
centimes, which he received with as 
much humility and thankfulness as 
if it had been a five-franc piece ; and 
took our leave amid the adoration of 
the entire establishment. 

Of course I shall keep my pro- 
mise. I omit, therefore, the name of 
the hotel. 

N.B. I always observed, that in 
whatever part of the Continent I 
was, the name of Fraser's Magazine 
served me as a passport to the best 
company; and more than one Jew 
money-broker offered me unlimited 
credit when he found I was known 
in the classical regions of Regent 
Street, No. 215. 
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CuHapTer X. 


« The story of the six burgesses of Calais, like all other extraordinary stories, is 
somewhat to be suspected ; and so much the more so, as AvesBury, p. 107, who is 
particular in his narration of the surrender of Calais, says uothing of it.”—Hume. 


From the hotel we walked to the 
Hotel de Ville, to have our passports 
inspected. It is a fine old building 
with a tower, in which is a clock, 
and a revolving light, which acts as a 
beacon at night for miles round. In 
front are two pedestals surmounted 
with busts,—one of Richelieu, the 
other of Guise, surnamed Le Balafré, 
or the Slashed. We entered the 
office, where I recognised my face- 
tious old friend of the previous night 
who spoke English so laughably. On 
mentioning to him my forlorn condi- 
tion, he said I should have no diffi- 
culty in getting the passport from 
the British consul; “ But dat he tink 
[ vas ver mush too early. De Brite- 
ish consale is no rise early, but late. 
He sleep; he sall sleep late. Ah! 
monsieur, Ha! ha! ha! He play 
de whist till de midnight ; he always 
play de whist, and don’t never get up 
so much soon as dis, monsieur.” [ 
told him, however, to make his mind 
easy on that score; for that, if the 
consul were in Calais, I should have 
no hesitation in pulling him out of 
bed by the heels, if he refused to 
sign the passport, as my time did not 
allow of any delay in the place. 
Saying this, we left the office, and as 
we descended the steps a man asked 


us if we would not wish to see the 
interior. We, of course, replied in 
the affirmative, and mounted up a 
flight of steps to the grand reception 
room. This is a very elegant diab 
ber, furnished with couches of rose- 
coloured satin, and chairs of the same 
material most resplendently gilded. 
A large Turkey carpet was on the 
floor, and the walls were covered 
with dazzling mirrors. At the head 
of the room was a chair-of-state for 
the mayor. There was a white mar- 
ble bust of Louis Philippe, presented 
by himself, and a picture, both ex- 
tremely good likenesses. There was 
also a grand oil-painting covering 
one side of the apartment, on which 
was represented the surrender of 
Calais to Edward IIIf. Eustace de 
St. Pierre and his five companions 
were represented with halters about 
their necks, going forth from the 
town. The effect is very fine, and to 
an Englishman rather pleasant. There 
was also a picture of the Duke of 
Orleans, and his duchess, with the 
young Count de Paris,—“le rot 
davenir,” as the guide said. Nothing 
else attracted observation. Wegave 
the guide a franc, and walked on to 
the British consul’s. 


Cuaprter XI. 


** Look on this picture and on this.”— Hamlet. 


The first sound we heard on enter- 
ing the office was the voice ofa piano ; 
the second was the air “ God save the 
Queen!” Taccepted it as a favour- 
able omen; and, if I had been beside 
the fair fingers that thrummed so de- 
lightfully, [ would have raised them 
to my lips with all the fervour of a 
preux chevalier of the Bayard or Sir 
Philip Sidney school. 

The consul was not there. Ah, 
that old French slyboots was correct. 
But, luckily, his good genius was 
present in the shape of a clerk,— 
a regular Cockney; and this kept 
undisturbed the gentle slumbers of 
the representative of her Britannic 
majesty. In a few words I explained 
what Silene told my name, age, 


and quality ; looked at some books 
on his shelf, among which were the 
Gradus ad Purnassum, and Mrs. 
Graham's Cookery Book; paid five 
shil.ings for the passport, and took 
my leave. From this office to the 
Hotel de Ville was but a step; and, 
having got my passport signed there, 
and endorsed for Belgium, I felt as 
light as a butterfly in the bosom of a 
rose. 

And here let me say one word on 
passports. I hold that they are no 
use, and ought to be abolished: they 
are no sure certificate of the bearer ; 
the remarques are never read, and 
seldom tally with the appearance of 
the undersigned. A plain paper set- 
ting forth name and country would 
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be sufficient ; and even this, in these 
piping times of peace, might be dis- 
pensed with. 

Let the reader only look at m 
two passports ; one got on the 14th 
of July, 18— ; the other on the 13th 
of July 18—, exactly three years 
after: the first procured in London, 
the second in France. In which am 
I correctly described? Both are en- 
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portrait taken then, and comparing 
it with my image in the glass now, I 
see no difference between the past 
and the present. My hair, eyes, 
nose, chin, complexion, and height, 
are nearly identical. I have only 
got a little thinner. Neither pass- 
port describes me correctly. Am I 
not warranted in supposing all pass- 
ports err like mine? 


tirely different. 


No. 5390. 


Remarques. 


A charge d’étre présenté aux auto- 
rités compétentes. 


Signalement. 
Taille de 6 pieds 6 pouces Anglais. 
Agé de 21 ans. 
Cheveux _noirs. 
Front petit. 
Sourcils _ blands. 
Yeux bleu. 
Nez retroussé, 
Menton _rond. 
Visage ovale 
Teint blanc. 


Signature du porteur, 
Samvuet Snooks. 


Consulat Britannique et Hanovrien 
pour les departemens du Pas-de- 
Calais, &c. 


Passeport. 
No. 166. 


Signalement. 

Agé de 24 ans. 
Taille d’un métre 67 centimétres. 
Cheveux bruns. 
Front haut, 
Yeux noirs. 
Nez aquilin. 
Menton _pointu. 
Visage ovale. 
Bouche moyenne. 
Barbe noir. 
Teint coloré. 

Signes Particuliers. 


Signateur du porteur. 
P.M. O’Catiacuan. 


Yet, looking at my 


But the reader must compare both. 


Av Nom pv Ror. 


Nous, Ambassadeur Extraordinaire et Pleni- 
potentiare de Sa Majesté le Roi des Frangais 
prés Sa Majesté Britannique, 

Prions les Autorités Civiles et Militaires 
Chargées de la Police Intérieure de la Roy- 
aume et de tous les Pays amis ou allies de la 
France de laisser librement passer Mr, 
Samvuetr. Snooks,* natif d’Angleterre, allant 
de Londres au Havre. Seul. 


Et de lui donner aide et protection en cas de 
besoin. 


Le présent Passeport delivré a Londres 
le 14 Juillet, 18—. 
1’ Ambassadeur de France, 
Guizor. 


LS. 


Nous, Samuel Gregory Marshall, Consul 
de Sa Majesté Britannique pour les Dé- 
partemens du Pas-de-Calais, du Nord, ét 
de la Somme ; Consul de Sa Majesté le Roi 
de Hanovie a la residence, de Calais, etc. 


Prions toutes les Autorités Civiles et Mili- 

taires de laisser passer, et librement circuler 
Le Sieur 
Patrick Mureuy O’Cacitacuan.* 
Profession rentier. 
Natif d’Angleterre. 
Allant a Bruxelles. 
Sans-lui donner ni permettre quil lui soit 
donné aucun empéchement, mais de lui preter 
toute aide et protection. 
Fait a Calais le 13 Juillet, 18— 
Sam. G. Marsnatt, 
Consul de 8.M.B. Calais, Ac. 


From these documents, it appears 
that I had grown down (like a cow's 
tail) ten or twelve inches in the space 
of three years ; that my black hairs 
of 1800 were converted into brown in 
1803 ; my eyes transmogrified from 
blue to sloe colour; my nose had 
lost its pretty cock, and had grown 


elegantly hooked; and my chin, 


* My travelling name in 18—, 


from being round and good-looking, 
had become pointed and ugly. For 
my part, when I read these precious 
remarques, in Calais, on that fine 
July morning (for I had both in my 
pocket-book), I was seized with such 
an irrepressible fit of laughter, as to 
disturb a priest who was reading his 


breviary in one of the long terraces. 


t My travelling name in 18—. 
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MILITARY TABLEAUX; OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON, 
SKETCHED IN THE MANNER OF CALLOT, 
BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


No. I. 


Ox for an hour of Callot’s pencil; 
for one hour of the skill, dash, and 
spirit, which depicted the wild, gal- 
lant, and haughty soldadoes of the 
seventeenth century; and in so 
masterly a style, that we trace the 
character of the martial events of 
the period more clearly in the bold 
lines of the painter than in the most 
elaborate pages of the historian! 
Open the Military Exercises, or the 
Miseries of War, and we see in the 
bearing of every figure an admirable 
illustration of the deeds of that wild 
time. 

First, behold the officer with his 
slouched and plume-covered som- 
brero, his richly frounced coat, cut in 
the shape of a modern surtout; his 
wide and certainly unmentionable 
nether garments, neither trousers 
nor breeches, but all easy, flowing, 
and graceful. The silk scarf, the 
only military cognisance before the 
introduction of uniforms, and the gift 
of his lady-love, perchance, flows 
over his shoulder with an easy pride. 
His sword—a huge-hilted, richly 
ornamented Toledo— is drawn and 
hel@ across his body from the 
right hip to the left shoulder ; 
he is evidently standing at “ atten- 
tion,” but in an attitude and with an 
air that no guardsman from Peters- 
burg to Lisbon could equal. 

Then we have the musketeer, with 
round broad - brimmed hat, grace- 
fully slouched upon one side, and 
ornamented with pendent plume ; it 
is east lightly, and in dandy fashion, 
on one side, and offers rational pro- 
tection against sun andrain. A cloak 
falls in easy folds down his back ; he 
wears stout and high-quartered shoes, 
with large and showy rosettes; and 
his bandolier seems an ornament ra- 
ther than a burden. The heavy 
matchlock swings easily over his left 
shoulder, and the fourquette, across 
which it can alone be fired, is carried 
in his right hand with all the grace 
of a modern walking-cane. Besides 
the firelock, he has a straight cut-and- 
thrust rapier, with a single bar across 
the hilt. Though only a private sol- 
dier, he is evidently aman of dress and 
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gallantry, deigning, indeed, to court 
the smiles of beauty, but looking 
upon burghers and peasants as fit 
only to minister to the wants of 
martial men. His dress, like that of 
the officer, is loose and flowing, and 
shews that it is calculated for deeds 
of strength and exercise, and not for 
the mere pacing-stick motions of the 
drill-ground. 

Next in succession comes the for- 
midable spearman, the heavy-armed 
soldier of the period. He wears the 
plumed helm, a breast-plate, cuissards, 
and tassettes. His arms are a cut-and- 
thrust sword, sometimes a dagger, and 
the long spear of the phalangian sol- 
dier, before which even the mail-clad 
chivalry of the period were forced to 
quail. His curled moustache, haughty 
om and proud bearing, shew that 
1e deems himself the soldier par 
excellence ; that he is the leader in 
assaults and deeds of daring, as well 
as in deeds of mutiny and rapine. 
Like the rest of the martial fraternity, 
he obeys his superiors as long as he 
is well paid and well treated ; but is as 
ready to couch his lance against his 
captain or colonel, in support of his 
own interest, as against the enemy, 
when he deems submission to dis- 
cipline more profitable than open 
revolt. 

But the nineteenth century pre- 
sents us with other pictures, and the 
hand that now holds the pen lacks 
the skill of the gallant patriot of 
Lorraine; nor could even his pencil 
give modern soldiers the dashing air 
of the fierce soldadoes portrayed in his 
inimitable sketches. Strapped into 
tight and narrow clothing, which 
seems calculated to impede the action 
of the limbs rather than to aid it, 
dressed in a sharp-tailed coat, the 
tactical soldier of the present day 
bears a greater resemblance to a 

eled carrot than to any other ob- 
ject to which he can be compared. 
His throat is compressed by a stiff 
dog-collar stock, which, though an 
indifferent substitute for the haughty 
feeling that gave the soldiers of Cal- 
lot’s time their lofty bearing, makes 
him hold up his head, however low 
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his spirits may chance to be. The 
ungraceful, apple- dumpling - topped 
shako weighs heavily upon him in- 
deed, but is ably calculated, neverthe- 
less, to protect him as little from wind 
and rain as from the blows of the ene- 
my. ‘Thus arrayed, he has far more 
the appearance of the trigger-pulling 
machine of martinet tacticians than 
of the man of strength and daring 
sent forth to uphold the honour of 
mighty nations. But a gallant spirit 
may survive the martyrdom of mar- 
tinet drill and martinet dress, and 
the strong arms of the brave may 
strike good blows even with the 
cumbrous and unwieldly arms placed 
in the hands of tactical soldiers ; and, 
as the martial spirit of our people 
delights in martial achievements and 
adventures; as that free and noble 
spirit displays itself on every occasion, 
notwithstanding the efforts of politi- 
cal economists who would gladly sell 
their country’s fame and honour for 
the base lure of gain ; as it displays 
itself in defiance of tacticians willing 
to smother it beneath clouds of health 
and sight-destroying pipe-clay, as 
well as of the disgraceful practice 
which, with a total indifference to 
merit, sells military rank, power, and 
authority, for mere gold, we shall 
gladden it by the recital of a few 
adventures and achievements taken 
from the wars of the French Revo- 
lution, of which we have heard so 
much and of which we know in 
reality so very little. 

We write no essays on tactics or 
strategy; we are aware that our 
language — not a single 
known work on either subject, and 
that our military institutions are 
necessarily hostile to the progress of 
military science ; for, as young gen- 
tlemen know very well that with 
money, knowledge is altogether need - 
less, and that it is useless without 
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money, they are not likely to encum- 
ber themselves with unprofitable 
science. We maintain no theories; 
folly may assert that bayonets, 
though never stained with the blood 
of fighting men, are yet formidable 
weapons of war;* gentlemen who 
have risen to rank by purchase, or 
who are still desirous of ascending 
the golden ladder of preferment, may 
declare, as loudly as they please, that 
money is your best possible proof of 
military excellence, without, for the 
present, eliciting remark or reply 
from us. 'Wemay have some notion 
that the efficiency of military weapons 
is best proved by the melancholy 
work of destruction effected in the 
battle - field, and may fancy, that 
since the sale of negroes has been 
declared felony, the sale of whole 
troops, squadrons, and battalions, of 
whites, may be liable to objection ; 
but on all such points we say nothing, 
replying only to the encomiums 
passed on our modern system of 
tactics and promotion, by the words 
of power and deep import so often 
addressed to the incomparable Editor 
of this Magazine, “ Yorke, pass the 
bottle !” 

And having now, reader, drank to 
your health in a full bumper ofspark- 
ing Epernay —the still is preferred, 

but the sparkling is the most ex- 
hilarating — we proceed to our tale, 
with only one short prefatory state- 
ment. Itis this: reasons, which may 
be good, bad, or indifferent, induce 
us for the present to withhold our 
sources of information, but the pub- 
lic may rest assured that the events 
we record are authentic, even to their 
most minute details; for the manner 
of relating them, and for the opinions 
by which they may occasionally be 
accompanied, the writer who now 
brings them forward is alone ac- 
countable. 


* The upholders of this weapon have, by collecting evidence of every kind, 
anonymous and hearsay, made out that nearly a hundred men were killed and wounded 


by the bayonet during our last great war of twenty-five years duration ! 


This gives 


about four heroes per annum, at a time when 


“ Each day slew its thousands six or seven ;” 


or when every year counted at least myriads of men struck down by the other weapons 


of war,—guns, muskets, and sabres! 


And on this evidence, which would have 


shamed all but modern tacticians to silence, the champions of the bayonet have 
actually taken their stand to claim for their “ rickety zig-zag” the character of an 
efficient weapon of war! Thus applied, we suspect, however, that the word “ efficient” 
is not English, but taken from some of the “ unknown tongues.” 
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NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF JENA. 


The year 1806, destined to see 


“« Prussia’s beam 
Quench’d in Jena’s fatal stream,” 


hung in gloom over Europe. The 
power of Austria had been crushed 
at Ulm, the army of Russia defeated 
at Austerlitz, and, from the Tagus to 
the Neva, Prussia alone stood with 
unbroken strength and unvanquished 
forces. But guided by selfish policy, 
the cabinet of Berlin seemed more 
willing to aid the cause of oppression 
than to stand forward in defence of 
German freedom, and, entangled in 
diplomatic wiles, accepted from the 
hands of the spoiler the Electorate of 
Hanover, as the price of submission 
to his will and the abandonment of 
the allied cause. But selfishness was 
destined to work the ruin of its 
votaries, and Napoleon had no sooner 
reaped the benefit he expected to 
derive from the neutrality of Prus- 
sia,—had no sooner paralysed Aus- 
tria by the ruinous terms of the 
treaty of Presburg, and seen the 
Russian troops safe beyond their 
own frontier,— than, disregarding 
the engagement entered into with 
Count Haugewitz and the court of 
Berlin,—scorning, in his triumphant 
and overbearing career, the timid 
policy of Prussia, he offered to make 
yeace with England, and restore the 
“lectorate of Hanover, just ceded to 
that power, to its legitimate sovereign, 
the King of Great Britain! 

Prussia, indignant, flew to arms, 
called upon the allies to aid, and 
demanded from France redress for 
so many insults; but they justly were 
forsaken who forsook. They now 
stood alone on the arena, no aid was 
near, and the haughty and relentless 
victor, conscious of vastly superior 
power, treated their demands with 
scorn, and overwhelmed those with 
insults whom he was about to over- 
whelm by the force ofarms. “ Why 
were you not at the field of Auster- 
litz?” was the question too truly 
and tauntingly asked of the Prussians, 
while insults were poured upon the 
court and nation, and low and vulgar 
slanders were heaped upon the cha- 
racter of a lovely and high-minded 
queen. 

The Prussian army, eager to avenge 
their country’s wrongs, and maintain 


their military fame, took the field in 
a bold spirit ; and, ably commanded, 
would probably have maintained a 
gallant contest; but under the Duke 
of Brunswick, a man of great personal 
bravery, totally destitute of skill, 
little could be expected from the best 
efforts of the troops. The duke’s 
age has also been urged against him ; 
but the objection cannot hold, for 
Blucher and Suvaroff were, when 
older in years, the most active and 
energetic commanders of their time ; 
and the duke, though turned of 
seventy, was a strong and athletic 
man. He had seen much service, 
but his great military experience had 
taught him nothing, for he had no 
military ability; and though want- 
ing resources himself, vanity— the 
bane of so many military men—pre- 
vented him from seeking, or appear- 
ing to desire, the advice of others. 
His ideas never extended beyond the 
practice of the arilt-eround ; and a 
ruthless and unfeeling martinet on 
parade, he was in the field a com- 
mander without confidence, and a 
soldier without enthusiasm. 

The dissensions and indecisions 
that marked the military councils 
of Prussia, even within hearing of the 
hostile guns, belong to history, and 
cannot be detailed here. ‘To advance 
to the banks of the Maine, and attack 
the French corps before they could 
be assembled, had been the advice of 
Colonel Biilow, then a captive in the 
very prison in which he ended his 
days; but the man of genius knew 
that the counsel was above the reach 
of those for whom it was given, and 
foretold the result, even from the 
first. “Frightened by their own 
boldness in resorting to arms,” he 
said, “ they will halt about the Saale, 
and there be destroyed.” And to 
the very letter was this strange pro- 
phecy fulfilled ! 

The Marquis de Lushessini, a fo- 
reigner, who, from being reader to 
Frederick II., had risen to eminence 
in the state, and had just returned 
from his embassy to Paris, gave the 
fatal advice which made generals and 
marshals halt in mid career, and 
adopt the proposal of a vain dip- 
lomatist, instead of following out the 
bold and skilful plan of the able and 
highly gifted soldier. “ Napoleon 
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will not act offensively,” said the 
diplomatic marquis, at a council of 
war held at Weimar a few days be- 
fore the battle of Jena ; “he will not 
burden himself with the reproach of 
being the aggressor, and will rather 
leave it to others to attack him.” 
Ever ready to adopt timid counsel, 
the wavering and irresolute listened 
to the words of folly, and halted, 
without any fixed object or position, 
on the Saale, at the very time when 
the French masses were rolling round 
their left flank. It was in vain that 
Colonel Massenbach, the assistant- 
quartermaster - general, foretold the 
certain ruin impending over the army, 
—that the officers almost mutinied 
against their commander,—the hour 
of death had struck, and the hand of 
Fate was no longer to be arrested in 
its fatal progress. 

The gallant Prince Louis was de- 
feated and slain at Saalefeld ; General 
Tauenzien was attacked and pressed 
back with loss ; and still the doomed 
host stood motionless and inactive 
along the banks of the Saale. 

With an army of 140,000 men, 
all war-trained and spoil-breathing 


soldiers, Napoleon reached the plains 


of Gera. Finding no enemy in his 
front, he wheeled his masses round 
to the left, scattered them over a vast 
extent of country, and facing to the 
west, the very direction whence he 
had come, moved down upon the foe. 
Marshal Davoust, with 40,000 men, 
now forming the extreme right, seized 
Naumburg, completely headed the 
main body of the Prussian army, 
which, too late awakened from its 
stupor, was moving by <Auerstadt 
towards Magdeburg. Bernadotte, by 
an intermediate direction, marched 
on Dornburg and Apolda; while the 
emperor himself, gathering together 
the remaining corps of his army, about 
80,000 men, directed his march upon 
Jena, where he expected to find the 
King of Prussia at the head of his 
principal forces. But here he was 
confronted by the left wing of the 
Prussian army, commanded by Prince 
Hohenloe, a brave and skilful officer, 
who was preparing to follow the re- 
trogade movement of the main army 
at the very moment when he was 
attacked. The front of the long 
Prussian column thus found itself 
opposed at Auerstadt, while, at a 
distance of a day's march in the 
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rear, the last division was assailed 
near Jena, Bernadotte, at the same 
time, marching into the opening left 
between the two great divisions of 
the army. The Prussians, on this 
eventful day, brought about 90,000 
men into action; of these, 50,000 
fought against the inferior numbers 
of Davoust, and 40,000 against the 
main army of Napoleon. LBerna- 
dotte’s corps, by strictly obeying or- 
ders, did not come into action; for 
which the commander is invariably 
blamed by French historians. 

It is the morning of the fatal 
battle day of the 14th of October, 
and the Prussian rifle company of 
Cronhelm is posted, along with some 
Saxon and two Prussian battalions, 
on the Schnecke, an elevated point 
at the extreme right of Prince Hohen- 
loe’s position, and commanding a full 
view of the plain; and here, with 
our informant, Lieutenant Muller, we 
shall take our stand and trace his 
progress through the eventful fight. 

“ At six in the morning the first 
shots began to fall, and the firing 
soon increased along the whole front, 
principally towards our left wing ; 
but the fog was so heavy that we 
could not see three yards before us. 
Patrols were sent out in all direc- 
tions, but discovered nothing of the 
enemy, though the firing augmented 
rapidly and our anxiety naturally 
increased in proportion. 

“ At ten o'clock the haze cleared 
away, and from my elevated position 
I had a full view of the whole of the 
plain, though the smoke concealed 
the combatants. The battle was 
stationary and fiercely contested ; for 
the roar of fire-arms was incessant 
along the whole line. But our 
hearts now beat high with delusive 
anticipations; we saw our troops 
advancing and driving the enemy 
across the plain, and many a hearty 
cheer greeted the presumed victors. 

“ At twelve o'clock the village of 
Vierzenheiligen, situated between the 
two lines, was in flames, while our 
troops were still advancing in gallant 
style; bands playing and colours 
flying. 

“The enemy, though retiring, were 
now occupied in forming a line of 
fresh troops at the foot of a hill co- 
vered by some wood, and only ob- 
servable from our elevated position. 
The adyancing Prussians halted. 
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“Tt might be one o'clock, when the 
newly formed columns of the enemy, 
wheeling to the right, threatened our 
right wing, at the same time that an- 
at French corps—it was Murat 
with the cavalry—was seen moving 
from the direction of Dornburg 
against our left. The firing was 
heavy along the line, and the smoke 
often concealed the contending par- 
ties from our anxious sight, 

“ At last we saw our line retiring. 
This retrograde movement, though 
performed with drill-ground accu- 
racy, was the signal for the hostile 
flanking columns to push forward. 
Our troops, undaunted however, 
again halted and confronted them, 
they even advanced for a space, and 
the cavalry, dashing forward, made 
several charges. Still the enemy 
gained ground and continued to 
make progress, and we had the 
deep mortification to see our friends 
pressed back under a heavy fire 
without having, on our part, struck 
a single blow in their aid. 

“ But a gallant band are breaking 
out from the woods round Capellen- 
dorff, and for a moment our hopes 
are again revived. It is the brave 
and distinguished General Reuchel, 
who, after being expected for hours, 
has reached the field. Following 
their heroic leader, the troops ad- 
vance fearlessly into the plain; but 
alone, and exposed to overpowering 
numbers, this effort, too, is vain. 
All the French batteries are turned 
against these new foes, the general 
falls at the head of his men, and in 
a few minutes the whole division is 
forced in utter confusion from the 
ground. Large bodies of our ca- 
valry advance, indeed, to cover the 
retreat, but they never charge home, 
and the day is irrevocably lost. 

“The two rifle companies of Werner 
and Valentini, who had been engaged 
round Isserstadt had suffered a se- 
vere loss and expended all their am- 
munition, now filed through our 
position. Many of the soldiers rode 
on captured horses, and thus formed 
the last joyful sight of this melan- 
choly day. 

“Tt was now time for General 
Zechwitz to think of saving our 
small brigade, which was alread 
turned; entire regiments of Semel 
cavalry and infantry being already 
in our rear, and our own army being 
evidently in full retreat. 
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“The Prussian regiment of Bogu- 
lawski, having taken post on the 
Schnecke, was ordered to await the 
arrival of the Saxons, who, with 
their highly dressed drum - major 
flourishing his silver-mounted cane 
at the head of the regiment, now 
marched slowly past, their band 
playing as cal The riflemen were 
then thrown into the broken ground 
edging the road, where we received 
the first shots of the French tirail- 
leurs ; but as we were only covering 
the retreat of the two battalions we 
did not linger long, and when we 
fell back I formed with last section 
the rear-guard of the column. 

“No sooner had we reached the 
level plain than the French opened 
guns upon us and saluted us both 
with round and grape-shot, but with 
little effect, for we riflemen were in 
the ditch bordering the highroad 
and escaped without loss. 

“ At this moment the Saxon rifle 
company commenced firing, and, 
though we could not at first distin- 
guish the enemy, we soon found our- 
selves within a hundred yards of a 
line of hostile cavalry, calmly halt- 
ing and flanking the road. I or- 
dered the riflemen to fire upon them, 
and we saw several men and horses 
fall. At first they returned our fire 
with their carabines; but we had 
sustained no loss when they gave 
the signal to charge. Expecting that 
the Saxon battalion would form 
square, I ordered my men to rush 
in and join them; but in this I 
was mistaken. The enemy attacked 
by squadrons and we were all com- 
pletely ridden over. I wasso several 
times, without, in the first instance, 
receiving any injury, till at last a 
passing horseman gave me a cut on 
the head, and, my sword breaking 
in the conflict, I was on the point of 
falling beneath the uplifted sabre of 
an officer, when the sharp report of a 
rifle rung close to my ear and the 
Frenchman, instead of striking, fell 
dead upon me, throwing me to the 
ground by the weight of his fall. I 
was covered with blood, but pro- 
tected by the corpse from the chas- 
seurs that followed. The timely 
shot that saved me was, as I after- 
wards learned, fired by the rifleman 
Darsow, who lay wounded close to 
where the meeting took place. 

“Thad no sooner gained my feet 
than a hussar dashed forward, gave 
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me a good cut on the head, and then 
offered me quarter and protection, on 
condition of receiving my watch, 
purse, and sash.* When his terms 
were complied with, he tied up my 
head with his handkerchief, made 
me take hold of his stirrup, and, 
seizing me by the collar, hastened 
to the rear. My poor green jackets 
lay scattered about the plain, all se- 
verely wounded ; the Saxons seemed 
to have escaped better. 

“ After we had gone some distance, 
I observed a large body of troops 
formed in square, and heard a thou- 
sand voices shouting, ‘ Vive l’Em- 
pereur!’ It was the old guard, with 
Napoleon in the centre. My hussar 
led me towards the party. Iwas one 
of the first prisoners brought in; 
and, as I was dripping with blood, 
many officers stepped out of the 
ranks, and kindly offered le pauvre 
diable, as they termed me, their can- 
teens. 

“Under the repeated shouts of 
* Vive 'Empereur !’ I arrived near 
the suite of Napoleon, and the em- 
peror himself came up to me. I 
should not have known him, had not 
some of the officers, pushing me for- 
ward, called out ‘ Voici l’Empereur !’ 
The victor halted, made a sign for 
me to advance, and then inquired my 
name, my rank, my regiment, if I 
were severely wounded, and other 
questions of the kind. He then in- 
quired whether the king had com- 
manded in person at Jena; and 
shook his head doubtingly when I 
answered in the negative. After ex- 
changing a few words with General 
Le Febvre Desnouettes, the latter 
repeated the question in German, 
observing, when I again replied in 
the negative, that I had probably no 
means of obtaining information on 
such points. Napoleon then in- 
quired what was the strength of the 
army which had fought at Jena, and 
seemed unwilling to believe, when I 
told him that it consisted of 47 bat- 
talions and 76 squadrons. This led 
to some conversation with the group 
of surrounding officers, from which I 
only gathered that they thought we 
had fought very bravely, the small- 
ness of our numbers considered. The 
emperor, again turning to me, said, 
‘You have fought like brave sol- 
dirs; I respect such enemies, and 
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have given orders for the prisoners 
to be well treated: you may go.’ I 
was endeavouring to retire, when 
some Saxon officers, and the young 
cadet Steinau, of my own regiment, 
were brought in. Napoleon, per- 
ceiving by the uniform of the latter 
that we belonged to the same corps, 
again addressed me, saying, ‘ What 
means this? what has this child to do 
here?’ I explained that he was a 
cadet, and that it was usual to enter 
our service at an early age. Hethen 
inquired the name and station of his 
father, adding, ‘I do not make war 
on children, and will send him back 
to his mother; he is too young to be 
a soldier. He was all this time 
very friendly, and, taking a biscuit 
which a servant presented on a sal- 
ver, gave it to young Steinau, ob- 
serving, that he would ‘ probably be 
hungry enough.’ 

“ Then, addressing himself to the 
Saxons, he said, that he did not re- 
cognise them as enemies, had no in- 
tention to make war upon them, and 
only came to liberate them from the 
yoke of Prussia. I was, then, for my 
part, led to the rear; General Le 

“ebvre Desnouettes having directed 
my hussar-guide to cause me to be 
well attended to in Jena. Such was 
my first and last interview with Na- 
poleon.” 

The details of the battles of Jena 
and Auerstadt belong not to our 
subject, and a few words indicating 
the general result can alone be 
added here, 

The main body of the Prussian 
army, marching towards Magdeburg, 
found itself unexpectedly opposed at 
Auerstadt by the corps of Davoust, 
which was mistaken for the whole 
French army. An action was im- 
mediately engaged, in which the 
Duke of Brunswick received a mor- 
tal wound: the second in command 
shared the same fate; and the first 
line failed to make any impression on 
the French. Blucher offered to re- 
new the attack with the second line, 
which had not fought; but the king, 
though he at first sanctioned the 
proposal, arrested the onset; and it 
was resolved to halt, and wait for 
news from Prince Hohenloe’s corps. 

These came with the ordinary speed 
of evil tidings ; and the army, ar- 
rested in front by Davyoust, followed 


* The Prussian officers wore black and silver sashes. 
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by the victorious troops of Napoleon, 
endeavoured to reach Magdebur, 

and the Elbe by a circuitous sido 
through cross roads. At first the re- 
treat bore some resemblance of order ; 
but the two defeated armies falling 
back upon each other, and Prince 
Hohenloe’s troops mixing during the 
night with those of the king's army, 
as the main body was called, the 
whole fell into disorder,which darkness 
augmented, till daybreak displayed 
the confused crowd moving along 
in a state of total disorganisation,— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, all mixed 
up together in wild and inextricable 
confusion. TF ifty thousand men onl 

reached Magdeburg; and, denah 
some regularity was here restored, 
the morale of the troops could not be 
re-established ; and the most incre- 
dible folly marked every farther 
step of this ill-fated host, once dis- 
tinguished for talents, bravery, and 
conduct. In the midst of fertile 
provinces, well-stored magazines, 
they declared that immediate famine 
was threatening them; and, with 
tumbrels overflowing, they fancied 
themselves in want of ammunition. 
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The army marched towards the Oder, 
but every hour brought fresh losses. 
The quartermaster - general, not re- 
collecting that he could hardly ride 
thirty miles, and hold a conference 
with a French marshal in the course 
of one brief hour, mistook the west- 
ern shore of the lake of Prenzlau for 
the eastern; and the commander-in- 
chief, a cavalry officer of bravery 
and experience, forgetting alike his 
geography and horsemanship, made 
ten thousand men lay down their 
arms, in open country, before a few 
squadrons of French cavalry! The 
detached corps follow too readily the 
example of the main body; and 
Blucher alone upheld in this period 
of darkness the honour of the Prus- 
sian name. Beset by French troops, 
attacked by the corps of Bernadotte, 
Soult, and Lannes, the intrepid sol- 
dier fought to the last extremity, 
and only surrendered after his last 
cartridge had been expended and 
his last loaf of bread consumed. The 
last to strike his country’s banner in 
the hour of adversity, he was, as we 
shall see, the first to raise it in the 
hour of hope and prosperity. 


THE LAND-BIRD AT SEA. 


Txov gentle bird, from far thy lone course wending, 
Thy music with Old ocean’s murmur blending, 

Oh! stay thy weary pinion, 

Till gloomy Night’s dominion 
Upon the bosom of the stormy deep is ending! 


Rest awhile, wanderer ! 


Fold here thy tired wings! 


Fond hearts and true shall give welcome to thee : 
Linger then, weary one! linger till morning flings 
Light, hope, and gladness, again o’er the sea! 


Sweet woodland bird! what wild and tameless yearning 
Hath led thee thus, all former pleasure spurning, 

To seek an untried gladness, 

And dare the tempest’s madness ? 


What new and eager ho 


within thy heart was burning ? 


Wanderer, say, shall the hoary deep ever give 
Joy like the joys of the flowery shore ? 

Turn, oh! thou weary one, back to thy home and live, 
Brave thou the dangers of ocean no more ! 


It was not well from home and kin to tear thee, 
And bid thy wing to unknown regions bear thee,— 
To leave thy wood-clad mountains, 
And silv’ry inlaid fountains, 
For roaring waves and storms, whose rage shall hardly spare thee, 
Vain thine ambition, thou weary and lonely one! 
Back to - kindred —return to thy home! 


Better th y ¢ 


m course of peace be content to run, 


Tempting no more the wild breeze and the foam! 
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GRANT IN PARIS.* 


BY FITZ-BOODLE. 


Travellers’ Club, Nov. 24, 1843. 

Ir is needless to state to any gent in 
the upper circles of society, that the 
eyes of Europe have long been di- 
rected towards Grant. All the diplo- 
matic gents at this haunt of the 
aristocracy have been on the look- 
out for his book. The question which 
Don Manuel Godoy addresses to 
Field-Marshal Blucher (before the 
sit down to whist) is, in the Spanish 
language of course, when will it 
appear? “ Prxckpfsky Grantowitz 
bubbxwky,” exclaims his Excellency 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, before taking 
his daily glass of caviare and water, 
“that terrible fellow Grant is going 
to publish a work about Paris, I see.” 
*“ Quand sera ’t il dehors!” screams 
Prince Talleyrand, “ when will it be 
out?” and on the day of publication 
I know for a fact that a courier was 
in waiting at the French embassy to 
carry off the volumes to His M-t-y 
L-is Ph-l-ppe and Monsieur Gu-z-t. 
‘They have ‘em by this time — they 
have read every word of these re- 
markable tomes, and I have no doubt 
that they are trembling in their 
souliers at some of the discoveries 
therein made. 

Grant has always been notorious 
for possessing a masculine and vigor- 
ous understanding, a fine appreciation 
of the delicacies of good society, and 
a brilliant — almost too brilliant wit. 
The only things wanting to perfect 
him as a writer were, perhaps, Eng- 
lish grammar and foreign travel. 
This latter difficulty he has now 
brilliantly overcome. He has travel- 
led. Dangers and expense have not 
delayed him. He has visited foreign 
courts and acquired the high-bred 
elegance and badinage which the 
young English gent can only attain 7 
Continental excursions; and though 
in the matter of grammar before al- 
luded to, he is not perfectly blameless, 
yet who is? “ Nil desperandum,” 
as Moliére observes, grammar may 
be learned even better at home in 
the solitude of the closet, than abroad 
amidst the dazzling enticements of 


the French (who, besides, don’t speak 
the English grammar), and I have 
no doubt that after he has published 
a few more works, Grant will be 
pronounced faultless. 

It was a kind thought which in- 
duced Grant to have his portrait 
engraved, and to prefix it to this his 
last and most original work. This 
practice has of late been very com- 
mon amongst our great men, who 
know that the affectionate public 
longs to be in possession of the form 
and features as well as of the thoughts 
of the poets and sages who delight 
and instruct it. We enter into so- 
ciety with them, as it were: we have 
personal converse with them. Who, 
for instance, when he sees that fas- 
cinating portrait of Moore in Long- 
man’s late edition does not feel doubly 
interested in the bard? Who that 
has seen Chalon’s picture of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer turned up in the uneasy 
chair, or that in which the honourable 
baronet is represented with his arms 
folded, or that in which we have him 
without any arms, nay, almost with- 
out any clothes—I mean in the en- 
graving after the bust— who, I say, 
does not feel more intimate with the 
accomplished author ? And if with 
these, why not with Grant? I ven- 
ture to say that though, mr, 
he does not know it himself, as a 
writer of fiction he surpasses any 
one of them; and that he can say of 
his works what they cannot say of 
theirs, that in every single page there 
is something amusing. 

We accordingly have him on steel, 
and from the likeness here given I 
should take Grant to be a man of 
forty or two-and-forty. He is re- 
presented as sitting on a very hand~- 
some chair, probably of mahogany, 
and with a leather back, though what 
the colour of the leather is, it is im- 
possible, as the engraving is not 
coloured, to say. He is dressed in a 
suit of black, probably his best suit 
of clothes. The elbow of his left 
hand reposes upon a work entitled 
Random Recollections; while the 


* Paris and its People. By the Author of Random Recollections of the Lords an 
Commons, The Great Metropolis, &c. &c. 2 vols. London, Saunders and Otley. 
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fingers are occupied in twiddling his 
shirt-collar, probably a clean one 
(or if not a shirt-collar at least a false 
collar, or by possibility a dicky), put 
on that very day. In his right hand 
he holds a pen, with which very 
likely he wrote those very Random 
Recollections under his left elbow. 
A chain hangs out of the pocket of 
his velvet waistcoat, by which we 
may conclude that he has a watch, 
though we have known many gents 
whose watches were at their uncle's 
(as the fashionable term for the pawn- 
broker goes),—I have known, I say, 
many gents who had no watch wear 
a bullet or a copper-piece in their 
fob, and when ak * What o'clock 
is it?” say, “ Oh, my dear William!” 
or “my dear John” (varying the 
name, of course, as the case may be), 
“T forgot to wind my watch up last 
evening or this morning,” and so they 
did forget to wind it up. But a truce 
to pleasantry. 

Grant's hair seems to be rather 
thin on the forehead, and I should 
say, if closely pressed, that he was— 
baldish. Over his ears it grows, 
however, pretty luxuriously, and it 
not put into papers over night, or 
touched up with the tongs, as many 
gents’ hair is, especially when they 
are going to have their portraits 
taken, has a natural curl. Whether 
his nose grows as it is represented in 
the picture, and his eyes have that 
peculiar look, I cannot, of course, say, 
so much depending upon the artist 
in these cases, for it is manifest that 
if we have never seen a gent, we 
cannot say whether that gent’s pic- 
ture is like or no. The above de- 
scription will suffice to give the 
reader an idea of Grant. 

Under the print is written “ Yours 
very truly, James Grant.” And in 
looking at that piece of writing, as at 
many other similar autographs at the 
bottom of portraits, I have not been 
able to refrain from asking myself, 
Whose very truly? Does a gent sit 
down and write “ yours very truly,” 
to himself, which is absurd? Or 
does he send off a letter to a friend 
begging him to send back a former 
letter, in some terms like the fol- 
lowing ?— 

“ My dear friend (or sir, or madam, as 
the case may be), the public is very 
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anxious to have my picture and auto- 
graph, as I cannot write ‘yours very 
truly,’ to myself, will you have the good- 
ness to send me any one of my former 
letters and oblige yours very truly, 

“ James, or Epwarp Lytron So-anp-So.” 


However this may have been 
managed, there the autograph is— 
the hand-writing is very like the 
Duke of Wellington’s, by the way — 
there is the writing, and there is the 
writer, and very truly he has been 
ours, and in no instance more truly 
than now. James Grant, I say to 
myself, when looking at that writing, 
I am very glad to take you by the 
hand.* And so to business. 

“In appearing once more before 
the public.” begins James in his 
preface, “it is unnecessary for the 
author to say that he has gone over 
entirely new ground—ground which, 
for the most part, has been untrodden 
by any previous English writer.” 
And 1 quote the sentence for the 
purpose of vindicating at the out- 
set a remark which some people may 
have thought unnecessarily harsh, 
viz. that Grant sometimes neglects his 
grammar. I don’t mean merely his 
grammar of language, but his moral 
grammar, so to speak, his grammar 
of the mind. Thus when our dear 
friend says, “ It is unnecessary to say 
that I have gone over entirely new 
ground,” I ask, first, if it is unne- 
cessary to say so, dear friend, why 
do you say so? Second, I inquire, 
how can that ground, of ‘hich some 
part has been trodden, according to 
Grant’s own admission, — how can 
that very ground be entirely new? 
Such contradictions, coming in the 
very same sentence, do not, permit 
me to state, look well. There should 
be a few pages between them ; they 
should not jostle each other, and eat 
each other up, as it were, in the 
narrow space of a couple of lines; 
but one or other assertion should be 
allowed to stand over to another 
chapter, and thus it would wear the 
air, not of a contradiction, but of a 
fresh and brilliant thought. Many 
of our well-known writers use this 
method with the greatest success. 
Thirdly, I would take the liberty to 
ask, Js Paris entirely new ground ? 
It can’t be, for James himself says, at 
the end of the second volume, that 


* Our opinion is that Master Fitz is attempting an imitation of the style of Grant, 
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when he went thither he expected to 
find 15,000 English there. How- 
ever, I need not have occupied so 
much of your valuable time and the 
club paper in discussing the above 
sentence, for on turning to sentence 
2, what do I perceive? Why, this; 
that as the last part of sentence 1 
contradicts the first part, so sentence 
2 contradicts the second part of sen- 
tence 1, by admitting that a great 
deal has been already written about 
Paris,—which, indeed, I believe to be 
the fact. 

In six masterly pages James nar- 
rates the early history of Paris; 
and though it must be owned that 
these pages are robbed, for the chief 
part, from an exceedingly rare and 
curious book, called Galignani’s Paris 
Guide, yet it must not be imagined 
that James has not placed his own 

culiar mark upon the article which 

e has appropriated. 

For instance, Galignani begins his 
account thus: “ The origin of Paris, 
and the character of its inhabitants, 
are necessarily involved in deep ob- 
security.” Whereas James writes as 
follows: “ The origin and early his- 
tory of Paris, unlike the early history 
of the metropolis of England, are so 
completely enveloped in obscurity, 
that we rarely meet with any writer 
of note who even hazards a con- 
jecture on the subject.” How fine 
this is! Some people may presume 
that James has committed a theft, 
but surely it is an excusable theft. 
If I steal the child of a beggar, and 
make him a duke, with a hundred 
thousand a-year, will not that child 
—will not the public (provided his 
grace has no collateral heirs) pardon 
me? So with James. He takes a 
handkerchief, let us say, he appro- 
priates, or—to speak professionally— 
prigs that handkerchief; but the in- 
stant it is in his possession, he puts a 
border of gold lace round it, so that 
the handkerchief will hardly know 
itself. And how happily chosen are 
all the ornaments which he adds to 
the appropriated article! Unlike the 
history of London, the origin of Paris 
is, and no writer even hazards a con- 
jecture on the subject; by which 
words we see that James is perfectly 
aware of the origin of London (and 
in that knowledge, I fearlessly say, 
excels any man in England), and, 
likewise, that he has consulted every 
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author of note who has written about 
Paris, for how else could he say that 
they never hazarded conjectures con- 
cerning its origin ? 

“ The first mention,” says he, “ of 
the French capital” (the turn is again 
delightfully happy), “ occurs in 
Cesar’s Commentaries, written about 
fifty years before the Christian era. 
That distinguished writer refers to it 
under the name of Lutetia. * * * The 
references which Cesar makes to the 
Paris of his day are exceedingly slight 
and unsatisfactory. All that can be 

leaned from them is, that it was an 
inconsiderable town built on Za Citié, 
one of the then five islands in the 
Seine. This island was at that pe- 
riod much smaller than it now is.” 
Indeed! if an island cannot grow in 
1890 years, the deuce is in it? And 
so he continues, now narrating what 
“the Emperor Julian informs us,” 
now stating that it was sacked under 
“ the auspices of Clovis,” again touch- 
ing upon “ Hugh Capet, the founder 
of the Bourbon dynasty,” always 
happy in his phrases, and profound, 
if not in research (for, indeed, I be- 
lieve the guide-book contains most of 
the truths which Grant has arranged 
for publication), yet in that profound 
spirit of observation and manly jus- 
tice of reasoning, which is so much 
better than mere musty book-learn- 
ing, and which the mere scholar can 
sometimes never acquire. For in- 
stance, take the following passage :— 

‘Great diversity of opinion exists 
among the earlier historians of England 
as to the period at which Christianity 
was first introduced into our country, 
There seems to be no such diversity among 
the accredited historians of France re« 
specting the time when the Christian 
faith was first promulgated in that part 
of Europe. They all concur in the state- 
ment that St. Denis introduced Christ- 
ianity among the Parisians about the 
year 250. Whether the majority of them 
renounced Paganism, and embraced the 
religion of Jesus, on the introduction of 
the latter, is a point on which the French 
historians are silent; but the presump- 
tion is, that at least a goodly number 
must have adopted the new faith, as a 
bishoprick was established in Parisa few 
years after St. Denis promulgated the 
truths of Christianity among its people.” 


How fine it is to see Grant sitting, 
as it were, in the judgment-seat, and 
calling up to the tribunal of his 
make the mighty witnesses of the 
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st. Nothing escapes him. The 
voubts and struggles of the new 
faith, the surly yet unavailing re- 
sistance of the old, are painted by 
him in a few masterly touches. Whe- 
ther the majority embraced the new 
creed is what he at once asks. And 
how does he answer that momentous 
question? Why, by a manly and 
straightforward statement that he 
doesn't know. “The French his- 
torians are silent. But there must 
have been a goodly number,” says 
the keen and noble James. And 
why? Because a bishopric was es- 
tablished. It is (if he will pardon 
me the expression) his eureka. It is 
stout Cortes discovering the Pacific. 
The mists of time are rolled awa 
before the keen eyes of James. He 
sees the bard and Druid retreating 
into his woods to emerge from them 
no more. He sees the pale-faced 
missionary of the new faith pleading 
its cause before the savage and won- 
dering Gaul. Down go Thor and 
Woden; down go the fairer idols 
of Roman worship; cross-topped 
church-spires rise over the pines; 
clinking chapel-bells are heard in 
the valleys; and lo! preceded by 
banner and crosier, by beadle and 
verger, comes Brsnor Denis, in his 
wig and lawn-sleeves. It is a fact, I 
believe, not generally known, that 
Bishop Denis walked for several miles 
with his head cut off; which circum- 
stance, supposing his lordship was 
twenty years occupier of the see of 
Paris, must, therefore, have taken 
place about the year 270—no less 
than fifteen hundred and seventy- 
four years ago. 

Let us quit, however, the regions 
of antiquity, and plunge at once into 
the Paris of to-day. 

And now our first antiquarian hav- 
ing put us in possession of the ancient 
history of the place, he passes the bar- 
rier, and rushes in medius res | may 
say, if the Latin word res rei, “a 
thing,” may, in the present instance, 
be allowed by a little poetic license to 
mean “a street” (as, in fact, a street zs 
a thing, therefore res is Latin for a 
Street). Tle rushes, I say, in medias 
res, into the middle of the streets, 
where the gutter is, and begins to 
look about him, And his very first 
remark on entering the city shews 
how fine is his insight into human 
nature, and how, though he has tra- 
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velled but little hitherto, he has pro- 
fited by the little he has seen. 

“ The first impression of Paris,” 
says James, “which a stranger re- 
ceives depends on the part of the town 
at which he makes his entrance.” Such 
facts may possibly strike other tra- 
vellers, but do other travellers dis- 
cover them? No; and the best 
characteristic of truth I say is, when 
every body says “ Howtrue!” Hav- 
ing been at Paris myself, I can state 
for a fact, that nothing is more true 
than the above observation; and that 
not only there, but in other cities 
which I have visited, your impressions 
depend upon what you see. He must 
be a miserably prejudiced creature 
who judges otherwise, and one who 
is not worthy of credit. 

Now, as the entrance from the St. 
Denis road is not picturesque, what 
does our author do but benevolently 
carry us round to the Are de I’Etoile, 
and introduce us to the city that 
way. 


“Englishmen are accustomed,” says 
he, “‘ to admire the grand entrance into 
Hyde Park; but it is nothing” (no more 
it is) ‘‘ to the majestic barrier. As the 
stranger passes it, a singularly beautiful 
prospect presents itself to his view, He 
sees a considerable portion of Paris in 
the distance, with all the magnificence of 
the Tuileries in the foreground; while 
on either side, extending for more than a 
mile and a half, are many rows of trees of 
stately size and ample foliage, all planted 
with perfect regularity, and producing an 
effect in the mind of the spectator fur too 
pleasing to admit of description.” 


The only difficulty to this charm- 
ing description is with regard to the 


foreground of the Tuileries, which 
is a mile and a half off; for, “as you 
proceed farther on this beautiful 
road, you near the gardens of the 
Tuileries, which never yet has been 
beheld by an intelligent person with- 
out confounding him with their sur- 

assing beauty!” And Grant is an 
intelligent person, and confounded, 
therefore, must he have been at the 
sight, of which he finely says again, 
“it were impossible for the most gra- 
phic description to convey an idea.” 
“ In the months of August and Sep- 
tember,” he adds, “ I stood in the cen- 
tre of the Tuileries, and felt myself 
literally bewildered with the glories 
around me ;” and so, I need not say 
would any man who were to stand 
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there for that time. “ Nature and 
man,” continues James, “ co-operate 
together in this charming locality ; 
and it is no wonder that the Parisians 
should be so anxious that all illus- 
trious visitors should enter their city 
by the Champs Elysées.” 

In the city, “ what most forcibly 
strikes the stranger is,” Grant says at 
once, “ the height of the houses and 
the narrowness of the streets.” This 
would strike any body perhaps; but 
few know that the houses are painted 
in different fancy colours; that each 
individual has a right to paint the 

rt of the house which he rents as 
be pleases; and hence that “ there is 
something very pleasing as well as 
strange to the eye of the visitor in the 
aspect of many of the streets.” In 
the summer season the streets have a 
horticultural aspect. Most of the 
windows in the upper stories are 
filled with flowers of various kinds, 
and along the fronts of many of the 
houses are balconies so abundantly 
laden with every diversity of flowers, 
as to have the appearance of so or 
gardens. “ This fortunately struc 
me,” says James, “in the middle of 
the Rue St. Honoré ;’ but he does 
not say in what months he stood 
there,—in July probably, before he 
went to stand in the centre of the 
Tuileries, where we have seen him 
during August and September. This 
point, however, is of minor import- 
ance ; the main matter is the de- 
scription of the town. And who 
that has been at Paris does not re- 
cognise the capital of Europe in the 
above lively description? One more 
circumstance regarding the exterior 
aspect of the town could not be ex- 
pected to escape one of the most dar- 
ing investigators in the world,— it is 
this—the number of signs. “ Most of 
these signs consist of the name and 
business of the parties painted, as 
with us, on a board on the wall,—in 
other cases on the walls themselves, 
and the gigantic proportions of the 
letters will be understood when I 
state that they are often two feet in 
length and one foot in breadth.” What 
=r to that, my masters? Is it 
g to go abroad, or is it not? Is 
observation a noble quality, or is it 
not? I say, that Grant going into a 
town—a foreign town, not knowing 
the language, as he himself says, and 
discovering at a glance the boards 
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upon the shop walls,—the size of their 
letters, and that those letters were 
formed into words meant to describe 
“the name and business of the par- 
ties,"—I say that such a man is a 
man of genius. What does he want 
with knowing a language? he knows 
it without learning it, by the intui- 
tion of great spirits. How else could 
he have ascertained that fact, or have 
been aware that the letters written 
upon the walls, as with us (as with 
us, mark you; nothing escapes him 
at home or abroad, and he is ready 
with a thousand rich illustrations to 
decorate the subject in hand). How, 
I say, should he have known nut by 
genius that those boards, those words, 
those letters, were not meant to de- 
scribe the name and business of some 
other parties over the way? Pass we 
to the inside of the shops ; ‘tis, with- 
out meaning a play upon words, a 
natural transition :— 


“ The Paris shops are remarkable for 
the number and size of their mirrors. 
Look in what direction you may, after 
you have entered, and you see your per- 
son reflected at full length. In some 
cases, indeed, you can hardly see any 
thing but mirrors ; and the entire fitting- 
up displays corresponding taste. Then, 
as regards the arrangement of grouping 
of the articles for sale, nothing can be 
more tasteful. Every thing in the shop 
is seen, and every thing is seen to the 
best advantage. But the Parisian shop. 
keeper remembers that every passer-by 
does not enter his shop, and therefore he 
very wisely bestows his special attention 
to his windows. The window ofa Pa- 
risian shop—I am assuming, of course, 
that it is in the fancy line ~is a sight 
worth going a day’s journey to witness ; 
it is quite a study—a perfect picture. It 
affords an exhibition of artistical skill 
of which the people of no other country 
can have any conception. I never 
looked at a French shopkeeper’s window 
without the conviction forcing itself 
on my mind, that he who arranged its 
contents must be an artist, though he may 
himself be unconscious of it ; and that had 
he turned his attention to any department 
of art requiring a combination of the 
imaginative faculty with an exquisite 
taste in the practical embodiment of his 
notions, he must have attained a celebrity 
of no common order.” 


Isn't it too bad to say, after this, 
that we do not do foreigners justice ? 
that we pretend in all things to as- 
sert the superiority of our country‘ 
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Here is Jim, who goes into a shop— 
of course assuming that it is in the 
fancy line—and pays it a compliment 
such as deserves to get him the cross 
of the Legion of Honour. I can see 
him looking in the glass— not over 
ill- satisfied with himself, the sly 
rogue! and with his person reflected 
all over the shop. “ Perhaps I may 
here remark,” says Jim, “ that the 
leasing effect of the Parisian shops 
is very considerably heightened by 
the number of beautiful and well- 
dressed women that are to be found 
in them.” The perhaps, indeed! 
The rogue, the sly rogue, the wicked 
abominable rogue! But mum is the 
word, dear James. Let us not touch 
on this painful, this delicate theme. 

James's, however, is no blind ad- 
miration —no Gallomania (if he will 
allow me the expression). If he 
praises some things, he blames others 
—viz. the gutters in the streets ;— 
“those puddles or miniature rivers 
of mud which assail the eye, and 
another organ which it is needless to 
name.” (Blessings on him — my 
James — my Jim — my dear, dear 
friend! I don’t know him; but as I 
write about him, and think about 
him, I love him more and more.) 
The remedy for these gutters his 
eagle eye at once sees, 

“The remedy,” says he, “is cheap, 
simple, efficacious. Let conduits be 
formed underground and the thing is 
done.” Ought not the Ville de Paris 
to thank him for this; and, instead 
of spending their money in presenting 
swords to the Comte de Paris, and 
erecting tawdry gimcracks of camps 
and fountains, present James with 
something handsome? Since the 
gentleman who has a good memory 
has been writing in this Magazine, 
it is read with anxiety in the French 
court. This I know to be a fact. 
And, perhaps, these humble lines 
may fall under the eye of M , 
to whom I would say, “ Sire, remem- 
ber Jim Grant!” 

There are other nuisances in Paris 
Which the untiring observer points 
Out — “small exposed constructions, 
which invite the passers-by,” and 
which will, doubtless, be hurled 
down by the withering denunciations 
of the indignant moralist —for in- 
stance, the cabs. “The cabs,” says 
he, “are, for the most part, the same 
in form as they are with us: so are 


the coaches. Connected with the 
drivers of the former, especially, 
there is one very unpleasant thing. 
T allude to the fact that, in a great 
many, though not in a majority of 
these vehicles, the driver actually 
sets himself down alongside his pas- 
senger. No matter how dirty his 
ow may be, he will actually 
plant himself beside the finest and 
most elegantly dressed lady in the 
land.” 

“ This,” Jim says, in a tone of me- 
lancholy, almost tender reproof, “ he 
should not have expected from the 
Parisians.” And, indeed, it ought to 
be looked to. Aduchess wants to go 
to court; a marchioness wishes to 
pay her respects to her friend the 
Countess of So-and-so. It rains; 
and, of course, she calls a cab. Can 
her ladyship do otherwise? And 
when in that cab, dressed out in silks 
and satins, with a swan’s-down muff 
and tippet, and feathers in her head 
very war i is a filthy cabman to 
set himself alongside of her? Faugh! 
This must be amended. And many 
a noble dame of the Faubourg will 
thank Jim, a foreigner and a man of 
letters, for pointing out this intoler- 
able nuisance. Now let us give a 
rapid glance with James at the city, 
which was never described so de- 
lightfully before :— 


‘* In Paris there are no squares,—not, 
I mean, in the sense in which the word 
is generally understood by us. There 
are, it is true, several open places, some- 
what resembling our squares ; but these 
are public buildings,—the Louvre, for 
example—and not a series of houses in- 
habited by private families, The Grosve- 
nor, the Belgrave, the Berkeley, the Port- 
man, the Bryanstone, the Russell, and 
other squares of London, are wholly un- 
known in the French capital. It can, 
however, boast of several ‘ places,’—= 
some of them of a very imposing kind. 
Nothing, for instance, could be finer than 
the Place Vendéme: it is the admiration 
of all who have seen it. 

** But of all the localities in Paris, 
there is none that gratifies the visitor so 
much as the Boulevards. The Boule. 
vards may be said to constitute one great 
road or street, about three miles in length, 
and fully as broad as the broadest of our 
streets. The Boulevards are divided into 
two departments—the northern and the 
southern, The northern Boulevards are 
twelve in number, and are much more 
magnificent than the southern, which are 
seven in number. The houses on either 
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side of the northern Boulevards, especi- 
ally on the right band as you proceed 
towards their termination in the neigh. 
bourhood of the Madeline Church, are re- 
markably beautiful. Some of them ure pri- 
vate residences, but most of them are 
cafés, restaurants, hotels, shops, &c. 
The aspect of the Boulevards, especially 
on a summer's evening, is singularly 
striking and pleasing. In front of all the 
cafés you see crowds of elegantly dressed 
men and women partaking of the grateful 
refreshment which these places supply, 
and looking, not with rude gaze, but with 
an expression of much gratification, at 
the streams of people who are slowly and 
sofily gliding along the beautiful prome- 
nade before them. The interior of the 
countless shops displays the very perfec. 
tion of taste as regards the manner in 
which they are fitted up, and in which 
the various articles are arranged. Like 
all the better class of shops in the centre 
of Paris, they are not only brilliantly and 
most effectively lighted up inside, but in 
many cases, the windows and the articles 
are set off to peculiar advantage, by the 
lights outside, which, by means of glasses 
and other reflectors are made to throw a 
blaze of light on the whole place. The 
sbops in the Boulevards, as in all the 
other principal streets of Paris, however 
small some of them may be, can boast of 
the presence of one or more elegantly 
dressed young women. The promenade 
on either side of this celebrated place is 
unusually broad. It cannot be less than 
from thirty-five to forty feet. It is, in- 
deed, as broad as some of the leading 
streets in the centre of the city. ‘wo 
rows of elm-trees, fifteen or twenty feet 
apart, extend their whole length on either 
side of the Boulevards, and contribute 
much to their surpassing beauty ; so that 
the person passing hastily along the 
Boulevards, finds himself in a sort of 
avenue formed by trees in the middle of 
Paris. The trees vary in height, size, 
and appearance, which adds to the pic. 
turesqueness of the scene. ‘The aspect 
of the place is at once rural and archi. 
tectural, or rather presents an instance in 
which both the rural and architectural 
are happily blended. The pavement is 
formed of asphalte materials ; but the 
effect is somewhat impaired when the eye 
fixes on the ground, owing to a large 
circular patch of earth being left un- 
covered by the pavement around each 
tree, in order that its growth may not be 
retarded.—Some persons have expressed 
regret that the Boulevards, instead of 
having several turnings, should not run in 
a straight line. I altogether differ from 
those who entertain this opinion. The 
windings of this magnificent road con- 
tribute, in my judgment, very materially 
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to its surpassing beauty. I consider, 
indeed, that the curvatures in the Boule- 
vards impart to them their greatest charm, 
Only imagine how cheerless and mono. 
tonous, comparatively speaking, the Bou. 
levards would appear, did they extend for 
three miles in a straight line, 

** Between the Rue St. Honoré and 
the northern Boulevards, lies the Palais 
Royale. There is no part of Paris which 
is so constantly in the ae or 80 
frequently on the lips, of the Parisian, as 
this locality. He thinks of it by day, 
and dreams of it by night. He regards 
it with all the fervour of affection with 
which a lover sdores his mistress. It is 
in a sense mixed up with his very exist- 
ence. Paris, with all its attractions, 
would be scarcely tolerable to him, were 
he denied access to the Palais Royale. 
Whereverthe genuine Parisian is, whether 
in any other part of the city or in the 
»rovinces ; whether at home or abroad, 
iis thoughts and affections tend as surely 
to the Palais Royale, as the needle points 
to the Pole. Death may tear an attached 
friend from his embraces, and he is over. 
whelmed for a season with sorrow at his 
loss ; but it is only fora season. ‘lime 
heals the wound which the bereavement 
has inflicted, and he is himself again, 
It is otherwise if he be placed in circum. 
stances which debar him from the Palais 
Royale. It is the heaviest calamity, the 
severest affliction which can befall him. 
The exclusion preys on bis spirits and 
wears away his body. To those who 
have not been in Paris this may appear 
exaggeration ; but it is not so. We all 
know the ascendancy which the love of 
country often acquires in the breast ofa 
Scotchman or a Swiss, when circum- 
stances have obliged him to reside in a 
foreigu clime. ‘The feeling at times so 
powerfully preys upon his mind as to 
impair his health. 1 know one instance, 
and there are many such most amply at- 
tested, in which a Scotch Highlandman 
in South America died from the excess 
of his love of country. The same ardent 
affection for the Palais Royale exists in 
the heart of a Parisian. I cannot say I 
know any particular case in which a 
Parisian doomed to settle in the pro- 
vinces or abroad, has died of a broken 
heart, because exiled from his beloved 
Palais Royale; but I saw and heard 
enough, om in the French capital, of 
the Parisian’s passionate fondness for that 
charming locality, to look on such as 
event as possible. 

“* Those only who have been in Paris 
and know something of the French cha- 
racter, can at all comprehend how a Pa- 
risian’s liking for the Palais Royale 
should assume this consuming passion. 
It is not the mere outward beauty of the 
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place, though that, as I shall presently 
endeavour to shew, surpasses any thing 
to be met with either in Paris or London, 
or, 1 had almost said, in any other city in 
the world, It is the associations con- 
nected with the locality, more than any 
thing else, which contribute to the pro- 
duction of this feeliug of partiality for the 
Palais Royale. 

‘Here he has been for a series of 
years in the habit of meeting kindred 
spirits,-persons so very familiar in their 
views, habits, practices, that he and they 
seemed as much animated by one spirit, 
as if they had only had one soul among 
them. ‘There he and they dined, drank 
coffee, sipped their glasses of brandy, 
smoked their cigars, and played at bil- 
liards and the draughts together, until 
they actually appeared part and parcel of 
each other’s being. No wonder then that 
the Parisian, who is forced to forego the 
exquisite enjoyment which he derived 
from these associations and exercises, 
should feel as if violence were done to 
his nature. 

“ To describe the Palais Royale were 
impossible. The imagination cannot con- 
ceive any thing in the centre of a great 
city at all like it. In most other cases 
the writer who attempts to sketch a scene, 
to which he feels himself unable to do 
justice, has the satisfaction of thinking 
that where he fails, the imagination of 
the reader will supply the deficiency. 
It is otherwise in this case: the most 
fertile fancy would fail to picture to itself 
what the Palais Royale is on a fine 
summer's evening. Its length from out. 
side to outside is little, if at all, short of 
a quarter of a mile, and the breadth can- 
not be much less than a furlong, or the 
eighth of a mile. In the centre are a 
great number of tastefully laid out trees 
of various kinds and various sizes. Por. 
tions of the ground have the rich appear- 
ance of an arbour; in the centre of all 
is a large fountain, which on particular 
nights sends up, from six or seven places, 
its waters twenty or twenty-five feet high. 
In the grounds, to the east and west of 
the fountain, are two parterres of match- 
less beauty. Immense crowds of per- 
sons dressed in the extreme of fashion 
are always to be seen on a summer's 
evening, walking about the grounds, or 
along the splendid piazzas which sur. 
round them, while many hundreds more 
are to be seen sitting luxuriously on 
chairs, the men sipping their coffee or 
brandy, and the women eating their ices, 
or drinking their lemonade. You fancy 
you are sitting in a second Eden, only 
that you see no growing fruit,—though, 
in the season, the windows of the sur- 


rounding cafés are always full of the 
choicest sorts, 


“It will surprise the English reader 
to be informed, that among the immense 
concourse of persons thus occupied, or 
rather thus indulging in luxurious indo- 
lence, are to be seen many handsome and 
elegantly dressed women, The reader 
may probably infer that these women 
belong to the class of the unfortunates, 
The fact is otherwise; they are, or at 
least as far as is known, women of un- 
doubted respectability,” 


The whole annals of literature 
(if I may be allowed the expression) 
contain, I fearlessly assert, no de- 
scription like this. “The Grosvenor, 
the Belgrave, the Berkeley, the Port- 
man, the Bryanstone, the Russell 
squares (how finely does he keep up 
the genteel gradation) are wholly 
unknown in France.” Aye! and so I 
may say are the Bloomsbury, the 
Red Lion, too; and the more is the 
pity. IfI had children, and wished 
to form their tender minds, I would 
have a sort of catechism made of the 
above description, which they should 
be made to get by heart. As thus :— 

Q. What is the Boulevard ? 

A. A sort of avenue formed by 
trees. 

Q. What is its aspect ? 

A. Its aspect is at once rural and 
architectural, or rather (this distinc- 
tion is uncommonly fine) presents an 
instance in which the rural and the 
architectural are happily blended. 

Q. How is the pavement formed ? 

A. Of asphalte materials. 

Q. How is its effect impaired ? 

A. By circular patches of earth. 

Q. What imparts to the Boule- 
vards their greatest charms ? 

A, Their curvatures. 

Q. What locality is most fre- 
quently in the thoughts and on the 
lips of a Frenchman ? 

A. The Palais Royale. 

Q. Why do you spell Royale with 
ane? 

A. Because I choose. 

Q. Does a Parisian dream of the 
Palais Royale every night ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a more severe affliction to 
the Frenchman to lose the Palais 
Royale, than to lose his dear friend, 
wife, mother, or child ? 

A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Is this an exaggeration ? 

A, Not in the least to those who 
know Paris. &c. &c. 

And then the question comes, 
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How did Jim, not speaking a word 
of French, find out these things? 
He says he took a laquais-de-place at 
three francs the half-day, who pro- 
bably told him these stories. But I 
have too high an opinion of Jim’s 
economy to suppose he would hire 
one of these fellows for many days 
together ; and, indeed, he very soon 
a to have got a smattering of 
the language, and to push on for 
himself. Thus, he used to go to a 
barber’s, and he calls him “ Monsieur 
Tonsor.” This he never could have 
done had he not known French— 
Monsieur being French for Mister, 
and Tonsor meaning Barber in the 
Latin language. Again, we find him 
speaking French with respect to hats 
in the noble passage where he says :— 


«Of all parts of a Parisian’s dress, 
that which he is most particular about 
is his hat. Iam confident that any man 
might with safety bet that, out of every 
hundred hats you see on the heads of the 
pedestrians in Paris, not more than one in 
ten will be found to be bad. A French- 
man seems to consider his ‘ chapeau ’ as 
part of himself. He would just as soon 
be seen with an unwashed face as with 
a shabby hat. It is to him what a bonnet 
is toa lady. It is true the Parisian gen- 
tlemen do not talk of their new hats as 
ladies do about their new bonnets; but 
they are not on that account the less 
delighted when they see a_ beautiful 
‘chapeau.’ A Frenchman would sooner 
receive a blow which would injure his 
head, than one which would damage his 
hat. He will pardon an insult offered 
to himself, but he will never forgive you 
if you destroy or injure his hat.’ 


This is a curious fact; and the 
story, coming from a man of honour 
and observation, will be useful to our 
young countrymen abroad, who can 
easily prove the correctness of the 
narrative by kicking the first French- 
man they meet, and sitting on the 
hat of the second. They will see, 
then, if Monsieur’s conduct will bear 
out Jim’s assertion. A military man 
(of whom there are plenty) would 
be a good subject to select for the first 
experiment. But the point which I 
wish to mark here is the progress 
he has evidently made in the lan- 
guage; on two occasions, and in the 
same sentence he playfully uses the 
foreign word “chapeau,” a hat—aye, 
and spells it right too, which could 
hardly be expected of him in so short 
a time. 
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A laughable quid pro quo, if he will 

pardon me the term, occurred to him 
in a conversation with one of the 
men of distinction to whom he had 
letters of introduction—one of the 
most rising barristers in France. I 
shrewdly suspect Monsieur Charles 
Ledru to be the man of distinction in 
question. 

He and Jim fell to talking natu- 
rally about lords and judges. “ What's 
the opinion of Lord ?” said the 
French barrister. On which Grant 
expressed his idea that his lordship 
was insane. 

“You don’t mean that!” said 
the other, falling back in his seat, 
and looking unutterably amazed. 
* Thrown himself into the Seine!” 

“Q no! I only said that some 
people thought him insane.” 

“Ah! in-sane, not in the Seine. I 
mistook what you said. Ah! I see 
now.” 

Of course, nobody knew who was 
the noble and learned lord who gave 
rise to this play upon words. 

To do him justice, Jim very seldom 
indulges in them. But when he 
does, the dry rogue! he takes care 
to fix upon a good one. I have 
laughed at the above heartily for 
the last twenty years, and can fancy 
how Ledru and Grant must have 
enjoyed it as they sat together in 
the parlour discussing the character 
of Lord Br But mum! the 
word was very nearly out. 

Jim had an interview with Jules 
Janin, which does not appear to have 
been very satisfactory; for though 
Janin writes English books, he does 
not understand a word of the lan- 
guage. Nor was our James much 
more skilled in the parley Fransy, as 
they say. Janin did not ask him to 
dinner, nor probably did Ledru ; for 
about the hospitality of the French 
he speaks in a very sad and despond- 
ing tone. “ Dinner-parties are com- 
paratively rare amongst the aristo- 
cracy of France. When they invite 
their friendsthey ask them to a soirée; 
when the refreshments consist of tea 
and coffee, with a little wine and 
cake.” Wine is much cheaper in 
France, adds Jim, who does not con- 
ceal his disappointment, and has 
probably been asked to some soirée, 
where, after going to the expense of 
a cab, a fresh shirt-collar, and a pair 
of white Berlin gloves, he has been 
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fobbed off with a glass of sour wine- 
and-water and a biscuit. And yet, 
in spite of this disappointment, I 
think there is nothing I would more 
like to have seen than James at one 
of these French parties of the “ aris- 
tocracy,” pulling a queer face over a 
glass of orgeat (pronounced orjaw) 
while the monsieurs were thinking 
him a great literary man. 

What he calls the table-d'hétes 
(for his expressions are invariably 
happy) seem to have pleased him a 
good deal. None but the aristocracy, 
he says, ever dream of “ — up” 
in “ Meurice’s,” from which choice 
ylace the honest fellow accordingly 
Set away. “ Noman must think of 
dining there,” he says, sadly, “ under 
Jrom fifteen to twenty francs ;” and 
he does not think the average price 
of a bed can be less than eight or ten 
francs per night. But it is not so, 
dear Jim; and out of respect to a 
worthy landlord whom you have in- 
jured, you should alter this passage 
in your second edition. You might 
have gone with perfect safety and 
asked the question of the waiter. 
Snobs are admitted at Meurice’s as 
well as gentlemen. Why, then, 
should James Grant be denied ad- 
mittance to the “ most famous of the 
Parisian establishments ?” 

About the two-franc dinners of 
which the French aristocracy par- 
take, our dear friend is much better 
informed. “I met with no instance,” 
says he, “in which the charge ex- 
ceeded two francs and a half, includ- 
ing a pint, or half a botile of vin 
ordinaire. There are, indeed, some 
respectable houses where the charge 
is as low as a franc and a half. The 
most common price, however, is two 
francs; and for this sum (twenty 
pence of our money), with an addi- 
tional threehalfpence or twopence in 
the shape of a gratuity to the waiter, 
you can have a dinner which never 
fails to suit the most dainty palate.” 
IIe then describes the bill-of-fare, 
and says, “ Would the most pas- 
sionate admirer of a good dinner de- 
sire more?” Jim says, a great 
amount of business is done in these 
houses, and used to take his dinner in 
a“ very celebrated one, up three pair 
of'stairs in the Palais Royal.” Bless 
him once more, I say ; bless him. He 
is a dainty dog, fond of good victuals 
and fine things. The aristocracy in 
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Paris seem to be shabby fellows; he 
never saw a carpet in any house ex- 
cept an English one, and thought 
with pride of Kidderminster, the 
luxurious rogue! 

He does not appear to have seen 
“ Chautebriand,” but says he is a 
member ofthe Chamber of Deputies, a 
republican in principles, and that he 
goes weekly to weep over the tomb 
of Armand Carrel. A “priest” by 
the name of Ginode is also mentioned 
as a priest of republican principles, 
which are, moreover, those of Jim. 
The first thing he remarks about the 
Chamber of Deputies (for the fellow 
goes every where) is that THE sEATS 
are incomparably superior to those 
in our House of Commons. These 
seats bear ample proofs that the pen- 
knives of honourable members are 
not idle, for they are covered with all 
sorts of Mesentashiin, the works of 
the French legislators. 

As Jim contemplated these, “school- 
boy recollections,” he affectingly 
says, rushed into his mind, and his 
thoughts reverted, with a rapidity 
surpassing that which light travels. 
to a period full thirty years ago, 
when he, Jim, used to see so many 
of his companions soundly thrashed 
by their “teacher for doing precisely 
similar work.” 

How different the scene is now! 
Then Jim was a boy, getting proba- 
bly, with other boys at Eton, where 
he was brought up, some cuts from 
the usher across his own—organ, 
which it is needless to name. Now 
he is a man, honoured, wise, and 
wealthy. Ie has improved his mind 
by study in Long Acre, and after- 
wards abroad by foreign travel. He 
has taken his place with the learned 
of the land. People look up to him 
as their instructor and friend. Only 
this minute comes up to me a vener- 
able gentleman in a broad-brimmed 
hat, who says, “ Reading Mr. Grant’s 
new work, Fitz-Boodle? An able 
man, sir, though I think he has some- 
what fallen off.” 

Fallen off! O jimini (as the poet 
observes)! fallen off? No, Jim is 
better than ever. He grows more 
rich the more he publishes. His 
ideas are not like those of some feeble 
writers who give birth to an idea 
and dic. No, Jim is always ready, 
always abundant; no subject will 
ever fird him at a loss, no plummet 
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will ever sound the depth of his tre- 
mendous dulness. Why is he mere 
rivate man still? Why is he not 
in the House of Commons, and mak- 
ing senates shout with his eloquence ? 
I am sure that he would speak to 
perfection. I am sure that worthy 
people in the country would rally 
round him. I have a very strong 
notion indeed that he is the “ comin 
man” for whom we are on the loo. 
out. Other people may doubt and 
be perplexed, but, depend upon it, 
he never feels a difficulty. Jim has 
achieved fortune and fame as, per- 
haps, no man ever achieved it. He 
has published five-and-twenty vo- 
lumes of such a quality as perhaps 
the whole world cannot elsewhere 
produce; and his success is to the 
world and himselfa credit. It shews 
that a good writer need not despair 
now-a-days. Burns died a beg- 
gar, for instance, and Jim Grant will 
robably have a good round sum at 
is lamented demise. And so he 
should with such a public as ours. 
So alive to genius, so wise a critic of 
good writing, so able an appreciator 
of fine wit, Jim is worthy of the 
public and the public of him. May 
they long both flourish, each hon- 
ouring the other! 
Sometimes popular writers find 
themselves outstripped of a sudden 
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by younger rivals, and deserted in 
their old age. I do not think in 
Jim's case this is likely, or even pos- 
sible. Ido not think the world can 
produce a greater than Jim. Honour 
to him and his patron! He has al- 
ready written five-and-twenty vo- 
lumes, let us hope and pray for scores 
more. I have requested Mr. Tit- 
marsh, the eminent artist, to copy 
his picture and hang it up in the 
heroic picture-gallery, by the side of 
** * * and * 

One word more. The revelations 
in this book concerning Louis Phi- 
lippe will be found of the highest 
interest. I think Jim’s description 
of the king beats that of the gentle- 
man with the good memory com- 
pletely. “Louis,” says Grant, “is 
tall and portly in his person. His 
face partakes of the oval shape, and 
his cheeks are rather pLu¥FY.” 


Farewell, and Heaven bless him! 
I have ordered all his books at the 
club,—not to read them at once, that 
would be impossible, but to meditate 
over favourite bits and con over old 
familiar pages. Familiar! why do I 
say familiar? fresh beauties bubble 
up in them at every moment, new 
expressions, and vast and wonderful 
thoughts. G. 8. F. B. 


* Here our friend Fitz grew so abominably scurrilous that we were obliged to 
expunge the sentence.O.Y. 
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FANNY ELSSLER AT THE HAVANAHs 


Tue following letters, although not the productions of the pen of Mdlle. 






Fanny Elssler, nevertheless contain in a translated form her impressions and 
the incidents of her visit to the Havanah. In some subsequent numbers of 
Reerna other letters will appear, and will probably, with still further extracts, 
which will not be inserted in this Magazine, be published in the form of two 
or three volumes. We feel assured that the gay, witty, playful papers, of 
which a specimen is now laid before our readers, will be perused with delight 
by all the admirers of Mademoiselle Fanny, and will attract for them the 


attention they so abundantly deserve. 


It is, of course, generally known that 


after years of unparalleled success in all the national theatres of Europe, this 


Queen of “ Danseuses” was prevailed on to proceed to America. 


In the 


letters which we have submitted to our readers in this month’s Reaina, we 
find her impressions of sunny lands and of a far different life to that of 
London or Paris portrayed with a delicacy and finesse which accord with the 


mind and character of this universal favourite. 


“ Fanny Elssler in Paris” 


will form the subject of thé next article which will appear in this Magazine 


in January. 


Havanah, January 1841. 
Dear Miva,—You wonder, and not 
without reason, at all my odd ad- 
ventures, amusing good fortune, and 
strange wanderings, but not more 
than I do myself. I live and move 
in an atmosphere so brilliant and 
stimulating, that I am quite lost and 
unconscious of the reality of things. 
My senses are steeped in a sort of 
eddy of intoxication, till drowning 
seems inevitable; but before I am 
quite gone, let me make one effort to 
give you some account of my late 
travels, and that in as sober a manner 
as I can. Well, then, I left Charles- 
ton on the 3d instant, and committed 
myself with trembling apprehensions 
to the queer little boat they called a 
schooner, destined to bring us here. 
The first sight of it drove me to a 
declaration that I never would put 
my foot aboard; not but that it was 
pretty and inviting enough in itself, 
and, for a pleasure-party on a great 
lake, I should have been delighted ; 
but to venture out upon the wild 
ocean that I dread so much in a vessel 
no bigger than a fair-sized sea-shell, 
Ishrunk from. At last I was per- 
suaded, because there were no other 
means. We got off on Sunday morn- 
ing; the sea was calm enough, and 
little wind ; but ere many jours had 
elapsed, I had unequivocal indications 
that there was something wrong 
within; and I sought to compro- 
mise the matter by lying down and 
trying to fancy myself any where but 
where I happened to be. In a ~~ 
ortwo my sight became steady enough 
to gaze calmly about and in a reflec- 





tive mood, hoping to find distraction 
in the task. t had not to look far, 
for in the smallest circumference im- 
aginable I found myself cooped - 
in a friendly neighbourhood wit 
boxes, barrels, pigs, chickens, and fel- 
low-passengers, all mixed in strange 
confusion together. How very re- 
publican in its effects is this pro- 
strating mal de mer! how effectually 
it levels all ranks and distinctions 
down to a flat equality of sickly in- 
difference to all things sublunary ! 
but, as the visitation passed away, 
things, people, and poultry fell back 
into their respective positions and 
places, and order began to smile on 
usagain. Certainly We stood in need 
of the convenience that could be 
gained from the most judicious ar- 
rangement of matters, for we were 
ressed into the scantiest possible 
imits. There was a cabin on deck 
for the gentlemen, and which had 
double its complement ; there was a 
dark, doubtful-looking place some- 
where below styled “ the ladies’ 
cabin ;” we had in addition some six 
feet of deck-room for out-door ex- 
ercise and air; the rest was variously 
appropriated to cargo, water-casks, 
live-stock, &c.; we had twenty and 
odd passengers, and not room for 
half the number. Just imagine our 
situation! what a condition for me 
to come to, that up to that epoch had 
been rather luxuriously accommo- 
dated, and who had certain fixed 
notions of living totally in contrast 
with the scene around me. To add 
to our annoyance the wind turned 
peryersely a-head the third day out; 
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but there was something novel and 
very comical in all this, and I was 
amused. The captain, too, was a 
perfect fountain of good - humour, 
ever bubbling and overflowing, and 
full of the wittiest sayings and the 
liveliest remarks. It was impossible 
to resist his pleasantry; though pe- 
cuniarily a sufferer by the prolonga- 
tion of our voyage, yet he bore it not 
only without a murmur, but seem- 
ialy enjoyed it. He was a round- 
faced, broad-shouldered, droll-look- 
ing fellow, and the gay tones of his 
voice communicated sprightliness to 
all within its exhilarating influence. 
I thought he never could have said 
a cross word in his life, much less 
have done a passionate thing; but 
one day, with a view to amuse us, he 
was displaying such curiosities as he 
had picked up in his wanderings, 
when I caught up a pretty stick that 
had been brought out with them. 
I thought I detected a change of ex- 
pression in his jolly face as 1 examined 
it, and at first he evaded answering 
inquiries about it. Being pressed, he 
said it was associated with one of the 
most tragic events of his life; and, 
taking the cane from my hand, he 
drew from it a glittering blade, and 
observed that he had been compelled 
on a sad occasion to run it through 
an unfortunate man, killing him on 
the spot. I recoiled from the mur- 
derous instrument with horror, 
and though I received the fullest 
explanations that self-defence de- 
manded the sacrifice, I could not dis- 
associate the captain from so frightful 
a deed. Many foreigners on hearing 
such a recital would come to no very 
charitable conclusion on the state of 
society where events of this sort could 
happen ; but whilst I am influenced 
by as sincere a feeling of sympathy as 
any one for a wretched fellow-creature 
thus rudely cut off, yet I have sense 
enough to admit that such a cata- 
strophe may occur any where, and 
the best-regulated communities of 
Europe are outraged by similar deeds. 
It would be unjust to form a harsh 
and condemnatory judgment of a 
whole people, from the solitary crime 
of an individual who acted from stern 
necessity. 

Our voyage should not have ex- 
ceeded six days, but head-winds and 
calms prolonged it beyond all pre- 
cedent. The weather was fine, and 
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that’s all I can praise. Our table 
was plentifully supplied, but of un- 
familiar things that my coy appetite 
retreated from. I should jaye en- 
joyed a good roasted chicken occa- 
sionally, but a kind of remorse seized 
me when I reflected that but a couple 
of hours previously the poor con- 
fiding bird had been running around 
me. So I lived chiefly on rice, of 
excellent quality and delightfully 
cooked. Our passengers were quict 
pleasant people enough. There was 
a Mr. Stuart, an English gentleman, 
on his travels. Where don’t the 
English go to ?—from the line to the 
poles! ‘They are scattered over the 
earth, seeing every thing, usually 
railing at most things, and they go 
back to theirown comfortable country 
to pronounce it the best in the world. 
Mr. 8. was a well-bred man, intel- 
ligent, and highly educated, and of 
agreeable refined manners. There 
were several Americans making their 
annual pilgrimage to Cuba, where 
they spend their winters engaged in 
commercial pursuits, and return when 
pestilence warns them away. There 
was one fellow-passenger who at- 
tracted my attention by his solitary 
ways and silent habits; no one knew 
him, and he avoided acquaintance 
with all. He came to table, ate, 
spoke not, and retired. He spent 
hours gazing at the sea, and reading 
the restof theday. He never talked 
with, and even never looked at, an 

one. The mysterious man in black 
made me very anxious to know who 
he could be. I conjectured, as all did 
at last, a thousand things; but the 
voyage finished and he departed, with- 
out giving token of where he came 
from or whither he was bound. I 
wonder what he was. We had one 
very rough gale. The inky black 
cloudsand mutterings of thunder gave 
us threatening indications of what was 
to follow. No sense of security will 
ever subdue in me the anxious fears 
that will flit across my mind in mo- 
ments like these. To go to bed on 
land with the wind rumbling down 
your chimney, your neighbours shut- 
ters banging about, luckless tiles 
falling on the pavement with a crash, 
is startling enough ; but how much 
more fearful is a stormy night at 
sea; thick and angry-looking clouds 
flying hastily along, as if willing to 
wreak their malice upon your ¢cx- 
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posed head that no hospitable roof 
intervenes to protect !—the thunder 
growls, lightning glares upon you ; 
then the alarming preparations 
aboard, the hauling down of sails, 
the tying up of ropes, and every 
thing else of an ambulatory nature ; 
the howling of the wind like an evil 
spirit ; then the cordage, the uneasy 
pitching of the vessel, and the dash- 
ing of the waters you can no longer 
see, —all these make the getting up 
of a sea-tempest at night positively 
frightful. Then just when you are 
all tremulous expectation, waiting the 
onset of the furious elements, a brief 
request is made you to go to bed; in 
other words, to get out of the way. 
With what reluctance and sinking of 
the heart I have complied with a 
demand useless to resist, it were im- 
possible to describe. And what hor- 
ror, too, to lie rolling in the narrow, 
uncomfortable bed, your ears dinned 
with appalling noises resembling the 
screechings of hideous fiends making 
darkness more terrible, a prey to 
the liveliest fears, and to every 
possible imagining! On this night 
I shrunk into the low, dark, con- 
fined cabin assigned to us for our 
quarters ; a sympathising soul offered 
us his dormitory, and it would cer- 
tainly have been far preferable, for 
our situation was distant and removed. 
No friendly voice to cheer, no hand 
to succour was nigh; but, to m 

astonishment, K—— refused this 
kindly offer before I could reply. 
This was done in a mere braggadocio 
spirit ; she saw I was frightened, and 
though she was doubtless more so, 
the occasion was too tempting for her 
not to assume a courage nowise na- 
tural, and attempt to shame me into 
a mortifying inferiority of my weak- 
ness, ma her giant strength of mind. 
I remonstrated and entreated in vain, 
she only grew more perverse and 
laughed at my childishness. I re- 
solved to punish her, should the oc- 
casion arise, and followed her through 
the men’s cabin, who were general] 

retiring, and found our difficult 
way across the prostrate bodies of 
several who were compelled to pick 
the softest places along the main- 
cabin floor, there being no other 
room for them, and at last we arrived 
at our solitary resting-place. We 
literally tumbled into our berths, but 
sleep or rest of any kind was quite 
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out of the question ; it required con- 
stant and painful exertion not to be 
thrown violently out of the bed. We 
were in the stern part of the vessel, 
and the pitching exceeded description, 
or long endurance. In five minutes 
I lost all identity, and had no idea 
whether we were above or below; 
the darkness and roaring of the sea 
against the thin planks that shut me 
in from its fury quite deafened me. 
At this conjuncture, as I expected, 
K——’s tremulous voice reached me. 
I could not hear what she said, but 
guessed its import. I gave myself 
no concern about it, and was com- 
forted in the midst of all by the agony 
of fear I knew she must be in. It 
was downright luxury after so much 
suffering through her vain folly. 
She screamed to go back ; I said no- 
thing, but held fast with the utmost 
difficulty. As usual, she took to 
flight ; of course I did not wish to be 
left alone, and followed her. Away 
went K in her night-clothes, I 
had not undressed. Up-stairs she 
flew, dashed open the door, knocking 
flat some unlucky creature happening 
to be near it, and took her affrighted 
course over the rolling bodies of the 
aforesaid passengers who were lying 
directly in her path; not a few 
thought a bit of timber had fallen on 
them, and started up alarmed. I 
cevered up her ignominious retreat 
with all the dignity the time allowed, 
but the captain nobly came to our 
rescue, and the same good creature 
who offered us a refuge before, now 
readily got up and resigned us pos- 
session of his deck-cabin. This time 
K accepted it with thanks bound- 
less as her fears, and crept in without 
further parley. I was willing to 
spare her the next day the humilia- 
tion of any recurrence to previous 
events. Thank Heaven, our voyage 
that seemed destined never to end 
began to approach its close; we came 
in sight of the coast, and made a 
sort of a turn in and got between 
the main-land and an island. We 
stopped off a place called Indian Key. 

What is locked up there that this 


key is meant to guard, I don’t know. 
I saw little from the vessel,—a shabby 
house or so, some green grass that 
looked very inviting, and all the rest 
appeared perfect wilderness. The cap- 
tain had his little boat lowered, and 


set to work to go ashore. He carried 
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in his hand a small leather bag that 
seemed quite “full of nothing.” I 
was wondering what he would bring 
back in it, and had the curiosity to 
inquire, when he told me with con- 
scious dignity that it was the United 
States mail committed to his charge, 
and that I was on board a mazl-packet 
I now discovered for the first time. 
The winds have little care for go- 
vernment or correspondents, and it 
has been their special delight ap- 
parently to set both at defiance. 

It is very good-natured, indeed, of 
the American government to send a 
vessel to this bleak and desolate part 
of the world, and I have great doubt if 
they are at all remunerated in postage, 
judging by the cadaverous condition 
of that leather-bag. The captain 
returned, bringing me a pretty bou- 
quet of wild flowers—very gallant, 
indeed; and he told us some ex- 
citing stories of the terrible Indians, 
who are at war with the United 
States. It appears that some war- 
rior, who has made himself formida- 
ble by his desperate courage and 
matchless cunning, has been taken, 
and it was hoped this would hasten 
to a close a contest that has endured 
for several years, with great loss 
to the whites, who have had the 
combined horrors of a deadly climate, 
and savage ferocity to contend with. 
My blood curdled in my veins as I 
listened to the recital of the revolting 
slaughter of the savages, who attack 
some defenceless settlement, lay it 
waste with fire and tomahawk, de- 
stroying indiscriminately their vic- 
tims, without respect to age or sex. 
Their vengeance glutted, they fly back 
to their recesses in swamps, secure 
from pursuit or punishment. It is 
only by careful watching, and the 
most vigilant observation, that small 
parties of them are occasionally dis- 
covered, and then assailed. I lately 
heard an interesting account of an 
attempt to secure a ferocious band, 
who had secreted themselves on an 
island of an inland lake, so thickly 
strewn over with a deep and tangled 
vegetation, that the enterprise was 
deemed almost hopeless. The Ame- 
ricans set off in several boats, and 
proceeded with caution and silence 
to the designated spot. The plan 
was to effect a landing unobserved, 
and fall vigorously upon the enemy ; 
but some too-eager youngster spoilt 
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all by his rashness. Observing an 
Indian through the tall cane, he 
fired on him; that gave the alarm, 
and shots were returned. The sol- 
diers landed, and a running fight 
began; but the Indians, with great 
adroitness, got off, leaving a few dead 
and wounded as the only spoil. All 
I hear of this strange race fills me 
with deep interest; in peace, they 
are described to be a simple, virtuous, 
and dignified people; in war, vin- 
dictive, relentless, and bloody: but 
they seem to regard the contest be- 
tween them and the whites as one of 
extermination, and that alone can be 
alleged in extenuation of their atro; 
cious butcheries. They cannot be 
considered cowardly for employing 
all the arts of cunning to inveigle 
them into ambush; among civil- 
ised states stratagem is almost as 
often used, though it may be of a 
more elevated kind. The Indian 
certainly meets death with a com- 
posure that neither philosophy nor 
religion can surpass. A tragic in- 
cident, related by an eye-witness, 
verifies this, if thousand other proofs 
were wanting. There was a meeting 
of the chiefs of several tribes two or 
three years ago in the plains of the 
west to arrange a treaty with the 
government agents; whilst sitting in 
council, some of the young warriors 
amused themselves wrestling, when, 
in a moment of passion, one stabbed 
the other. The unhappy murderer 
recovered his consciousness to feel he 
had committed a crime punishable 
with death by the laws of his tribe. 
He went into the tent where the 
sages were sitting in calm deliberation. 
“ Fathers,” he said, “I have forfeited 
my life.” He simply recounted the 
sad event, and added, “I am pre- 
pared instantly to meet my fate.” 
He then stalked out, walked to a 
neighbouring tree, and, placing his 
back against it, he awaited the stroke. 
Two grey-headed men advanced, and, 
without uttering a word, stabbed him 
to the heart. “I kept my eyes 
steadily on his face,” said my in- 
formant, “and he never moved a 
muscle, and fell dead without a groan.” 
This may be savage callousness, but 
it is affecting and imposing never- 
theless. As we sailed along the coast 
close in, the Indian watch-fires were 

inted out to me, and we all specu- 
ated on our various fates should a 
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storm arise, and wreck us upon this 
dangerous shore. It was jocularly 
supposed that I would be spared the 
horrors of the stake, if I once got my 
castanets on my fingers and danced 
the cachuca to the red skins. That 
would, in truth, have been dancing 
for my own benefit; and 1 promised, 
in such an emergency, to use my best 
influence to procure safety for all 
my fellow-passengers, if I was com- 
pelled to enter into an engagement on 
the spot. 

After a night disfigured with un- 

leasant dreams, in which I imagined 
f was roasted and eaten with great 
relish by grinning savages, I got up 
sound and whole, to my great com- 
fort, and looked out upon a day 
serenely beautiful, and whose tem- 
perature, for a January day, was soft 
and very warm, making heavy clothes 
uncomfortable, and protection from 
the too-ardent sun of the tropics most 
desirable. We were in sight of land, 
and the sea was so transparently clear 
that my eye could pierce its blue 
depths to the bottom several fathoms 
deep. I was in great spirits, and I 
chatted and read alternately. I got 
hold of an English book on the 
stage, by Alfred Bunn, Esq., a very 
clever and amusing work, rather 
slight in material, but well and 
sprightlily executed. Many charac- 
ters portrayed are interesting, and 
the vicissitudes of management are 
fully shadowed forth. Even Mr. 
Bunn’s prominent traits, fitting him 
so well for the task, great intelli- 
gence, energy, and tact, effect little 
more than to involve him in loss and 
difficulty, when others would be en- 
tirely dismayed; but he manages, I 
don't know how, to get out safe again. 
It was expected on board to-day that 
we should reach Havanah to-mor- 
row. What glorious news! How 
delighted I shall be to skip over 
solid ground again! Blow steady, 
ye winds!—roll smoothly, ye trea- 
cherous waves! Under these favour- 
able circumstances we went into din- 
ner, and the last chicken was eaten 
with the greater relish that it was the 
last ; we were all unusually gay, and 
I thought I saw some relaxation of 
the immovable features of the silent 
man in black, but of that I will not 
be sure. I was just putting a spoon- 
ful of rice to my expecting mouth, 
when I experienced what I cannot 
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exactly describe, but I felt sensibly 
the vessel had touched ground or a 
rock. I dropped my spoon, and 
looked at the captain, who turned 
red, and got quietly, but instantly up, 
and stole out ondeck. Bump, bump 
went the schooner, till all became 
aware of the accident; and certainly 
I never beheld a more sudden and 
complete change of expression from 
gay to grave, from lively to any 
thing but serene. Some of the 
men were so alarmed that I grew 
more so. I had been told that this 
navigation was most dangerous, that 
the coast was lined with wrecks the 
whole year round, and that the 
route we were taking was perilous in 
the extreme,—none but one very 
familiar with its rocks should ven- 
ture it. All the horrors of shipwreck 
rose up before my startled im- 
agination, and the mischances of 
yesterday frowned closely upon us 
to-day ; for if we escaped from 
drowning, we might fall into the 
murderous hands of the Indians. So 
when I reflected, terror began to 
seize me; but, thank Heaven! we 
escaped from the threatened calamity ; 
for the captain altering our course, 
the vessel got in deeper water, and 
we went smoothly enough again, 
but the incident quite damped all 
our spirits. Next morning I was 
called up in great haste by K \ 
who was ready to jump overboard 
with delight to see a small town 
we were approaching, called Key 
West. I followed her, and certainly 
the sight was cheering and beauti- 
fui. A number of small white build- 
ings lay scattered about in pretty 
groups—that was nothing unusual; 
but then the magnificent background, 
—the splendid Oriental trees that 
greeted my enchanted sight for the 
first time in my life! There they 
stood, the classic palm, the fruit- 
laden cocoa, in their native soil; 
glistening in the bright rays of their 
own tropical sun, gaily waving their 
graceful heads in the morning air, 
lI rubbed my eyes and gazed again, 
to be sure it was not a mere scene at 
the Opera House I was regarding, 
for there only had I ever seen any 
thing at all like this, and all my 
Eastern knowledge and associations 
spring from thence,—but no, this 
was no trick of the scene-shifter—no 
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and counterfeit canvass, — it was 
Nature herself— bright, beautiful, 
genuine Nature. Oh! whata lovely 
—- spread itself before me! 
low my eyes strained themselves to 
take in every object, and how m 
soul dilated and filled with joy, till 
tears of delight gave relief to my 
enchained feelings! This moment I 
shall never forget; it was one of 
those fairy sights that the eye so 
seldom rests on in this world, and 
it alone repaid me for all I had 
lost and left behind me. What 
enhanced, perhaps, the effect of this 
scene, was the contrast so fresh in my 
mind of the sharp cold and snows of 
the north. Our handy little vessel 
drew up along shore, and while they 
were rolling out some of those big, 
round barrels that had robbed us of 
so much room, K and I slipped off 
for a walk. We strolled about quite 
at our ease, exchanging the liveliest 
remarks, and staring at the cocoas, 
till one falling had nearly broken my 
luckless head. Enthusiastic as I was, 
I kept much greater distance; and 
how pleasant it was to walk on earth 
again, to behold its brilliant vege- 
tation, and breathe its fragrant odours. 
Unaccustomed to exercise, I returned 
quite tired; imagine my surprise 
when, a few minutes afterwards, I 
was politely informed that the in- 
habitants were fully aware of my ar- 
rival, and that several of the richest 
planters had clubbed together, and 
were ready with any sum I might 
choose to demand, if I would only 
give them a dance,—that suitable 
arrangements could be made in a few 
minutes in a large room,—and that 
the vessel would be delayed awhile 
for that purpose. I was not more 
astonished than flattered, for little 
did I dream of ever having been 
heard of in that distant and secluded 
spot. Expressing my kind acknow- 
ledgments, I declined; when think- 
ing, perhaps, I doubted their alacrity 
to pay the preposterous sum of one 
thousand dollars, which was offered 
to me, they proposed security, but, 
to their great chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, I persisted in my refusal, which 
I almost regretted, as their curiosity 
was really excited. 
We set sail for the Havanah, and 
several vessels as we left the 
quay that had lately been cast 
on this treacherous coast, and were 
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now refitting. We had a fine fair 
breeze, and our little bark made good 
use of it. We bounded along joy- 
ously. I was struck, at night, with the 
crystal brightness of the skies, charac- 
teristic of those southern climes; the 
heavens were studded with myriads 
of lustrous orbs I had never seen 
before. I had made friends with a 
sparkling trio as we came along the 
sea, and I now gazed on them with 
a familiarity founded on atwo weeks’ 
acquaintance; how they twinkled 
and flashed when I looked at them, 
and I was glad to think I should see 
them again. I promised to make 
them the confidants of all my secret 
impressions of what I was going to 
see in this new land over which they 
were shining, and often afterwards I 
communed with them in moments 
when earth and its objects were far 
from my thoughts. ° ’ ” 
A more sunny, smiling day than 
the 14th of January, 1841, never lit 
up this blessed world. I had risen 
early, full of longing and expectation. 
We were insight of land at seven a.o., 
and we neared it rapidly. At nine 
I could easily distinguish objects, 
and the first one I could clearly 
discern interested me greatly ; it was 
a noble fortress commanding the en- 
trance to the harbour, and called the 
Moro Castle. It had a yellow, mel- 
low tint, that belongs to this delicious 
clime, and its rocky foundations had 
a look so firm and strong, as though 
they laughed to scorn the impotent 
waves dashing against its base. There 
were several picturesquely dressed 
people sitting at various parts fish- 
ing as we swept by, which gave it an 
additional pleasing effect, and our ves- 
sel turned sharply round it, and with 
such dexterous quickness as though 
it remembered its well-known course, 
and what a sight broke upon me with 
all the suddenness of magic! How 
magnificent and how indescribable! 
I stood transfixed in wonder and de- 
light. Before me lay the harbour, 
beautiful in shape, and its fine quays 
thickly lined with hundreds of ves- 
sels of all nations. Beyond it rose a 
reen hill, adorned with many pleas- 
ing objects; on the right stood the 
city, and several noble buildings in- 
stantly were presented to my eye; to 
the left ran a line of fortresses along 
a gentle elevation, covered with a ver- 
dant sward. Great masses of idle 
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people were standing contemplating 
our arrival, the vessels teeming with 
negroes, oddly attired, were at work 
rolling cargoes in and out, and 
accompanying their labour with a 
lively chaunt, both musical and 
strange. I stood entranced, utterly 
absorbed, turning my head only from 
one point to another of this novel 
and stirring picture, so full of ob- 
jects, colours, and beauty, and glow- 
ing in a resplendent sunshine. Who 
that ever entered the harbour of 
Havanah on a fine day, for the first 
time, can forget either that glorious 
sight or the emotions it awakened ? 
My impressions, I feel, are indelible. 
As the vessel came to, we were 
surrounded instantly with small 
boats of all sizes, with awnings 
over their sterns, a necessary pro- 
tection against the rays of the sun, 
full of commissionaires active in their 
offers of service. I had been re- 
commended to a well-known hotel, 
called West's, and that person, a tall, 
stout man, with a sharp, knowing 
look, now advanced, saying he had 
reserved apartments, &c., and re- 
quested our passports that he might 
get a “permit to land.” Soldiers 
came on board to prevent any one 
leaving without this required certifi- 
cate, which I have heard occasions 
great delay and much expense. In 
half-an-hour, however, we got on 
shore near the Custom House. I 
looked in as I passed and was 
vastly amused with the noisy scene 
of confusion it presented; filled 
chiefly with negroes most grotesquely 
costumed, and capering about among 
the boxes and bales, like so many 
full-grown baboons: but the din, 
the uproar, singing and yelling, beg- 
gared description, and made retreat 
soon necessary. I was conducted to 
a volante provided for our transit to 
the hotel ; and was ever seen such a 
vehicle before ? the oddest, drollest 
thing imaginable! What a sensation 
it would make in the Champs 
Elysées. I will send you a picture 
of one, Mina, for you can never rea- 
lise it by any description of mine. 
It is something like a London gen- 
tleman’s cabriolet, but hanging very 
low ; and then such wheels, more than 
six feet in height, and the shafts in 
roportion. The horse, or mule more 
requently, is harnessed almost at the 
end of them, so that the poor animal 
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turns round a corner without your 
dreaming he is attached to any thing, 
but directly comes in sight the pon- 
derous volante. They contain two 
places and are driven by a black, 
dressed as a postillon, with black 
gaiters, to match his face I sup- 
_ instead of boots, called a ca- 
asero. We got in, and started 
under the auspices of Mr. West, 
and after several turnings through 
narrow streets, but clean and pretty, 
we arrived at our destination. We 
entered a high porte cochére, re- 
minding me of the Parisian entrances, 
and, ascending a fine broad staircase, 
were ushered into the “ apartment.” 
This was the first shock I experienced, 
and it was a strong one, I assure you: 
quite a galvanic battery. The sa- 
loon, so called, was low and un- 
papered; there was a tile floor, 
scantily furnished with flimsy mate- 
rials; with one window, and that 
decorated with iron bars, giving a 
very cage-like aspect to the place; 
and, more than all, it was quite dark, 
by reason of the shadow of a tall 
house erected opposite. The bed- 
room I reached by crossing a sort of 
viaduct, and found it small and un- 
comfortable ; after the spacious and 
elegant hotels in the United States, I 
found such lodgings doubly offensive. 
I intimated pretty plainly, and I 
thought with reason, that I would 
prefer something better than that; 
but my host, though anxious to ob- 
lige, had nothing else. I found his 
house, though large and fine in some 
respects, not adapted for an hotel. 
On the first floor we were lodged, 
but a [entresol. There was a showy 
saloon, intended for the common ren- 
dezvous of all the “ boarders ;” but 
there were no such things as sitting- 
rooms and bed-rooms adjoining ; 
there were many of the latter, but 
all detached and unconnected. I found 
there was no other arrangement that 
would afford me the necessary privac 
I required, and, therefore, with all 
the resignation I could summon, 
ve myself up to my dismal abode, 
oping, sooner or later, for relief. 
As a matter of favour, we had our 
meals served in our saloon, for the 
custom is to meet at table d'héte, 
which I declined, of course, for being 
regarded as sort of a lion or lioness, 
I did not care to be watched while 
Seeding. I learned this occasioned a 
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good deal of disappointment, as seve- 
ral curious persons, not living in the 
hotel, had secured places at the table 
to get a look at the “new arrival.” 
Let these gastronomic enthusiasts 
come to the theatre, and welcome. 
We despatched Charles, our zealous 
factotum, whose ruddy English face 
glowed again ‘neath this tropical 
sun, to the Custom House for our 
baggage. My costumes de thédtre 
were passed, and but few duties im- 
posed. Great civility and attention 
were shewn; but poor Charles com- 
romised himself for the first time. 
Distracted as he was with the quan- 
tity and variety of our luggage, he 
was forced to put down a small straw 
basket he carried in his hand, con- 
taining several valuables. He se- 
lected a quiet, out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, and then returned to his active 
duties of opening and shutting boxes 
and bags, &c. This accomplished, 
he went for his secreted basket ; but, 
lo! it was gone—nowhere to be 
found, and no one had seen or touched 
it. His suspicions fell, of course, on 
the negroes attached to the establish- 
ment, for their active propensities at 
self-appropriation are undeniable and 
proverbial. Inquiry was useless, for 
among forty of them it was impos- 
sible to discover the rogue. It could 
have been none but one of these 
“ officials,” since all others are ex- 
cluded from the sacred precincts be- 
yond the Custom House gate. 
Charles came home with a rueful 
face to announce his misfortune, 
which threw poor K into tears, 
for it happened, unfortunately, that 
a miniature of her deceased mother, 
the only one painted, was in the 
ill-fated basket, and she wept bitterly 
over this unexpected loss. My keys 
and some trinkets of value were also 
put there in the haste of the morn- 
ing; but I forgot my loss in the more 
distressing one of K *s. An ad- 
vertisement and hand-bill were pub- 
lished offering a considerable reward 
for the restoration of the miniature, 
but no tidings were ever heard of it. 
This was as yet the heaviest loss, 
and gave me a bad impression of 
negro habits. Had Charles been 
left to his own administration of jus- 
tice, indignant as he was, he would 
very likely have wreaked his ven- 
geance on the whole gang of 
woolly-headed rogues. To relieve 
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his spirits and exercise his sharpened 
zeal, I gave him a secret and im- 
portant commission to perform. My 
then quarters were insupportably 
gloomy, those hideous iron bars 
gave me the sensation of being 
in a dungeon, and as escape was not 
impossible, happily, in my case, I 
determined to make inquiry about 
another hotel which I had heard of 
called by the hospitable title of the 
* Mansion House.” As I did not wish 
Mr. West should know of my un- 
easiness, since his endeavours were 
constant to make me comfortable, it 
was necessary to employ a confiden- 
tial person. Charles was, therefore, 
my emissary, and he could take no 
one with him to find the place, as it 
was a strictly secret affair. Off he 
started, not knowing a word of the 
language, nor a street, nor a person 
to help him in his discovery. By 
way of beginning, he got, when a little 
distance off, into a volante, and his 
adventures began. They were comi- 
cal enough. He got out here and 
there, inquired in this shop and in 
that, and finding his English of little 
service, tried pantomime. At last he 
and his calasero fell out, and insist- 
ing with English doggedness on going 
his way, he got out, telling the 
blacky “to follow him ;” but as the 
latter could not comprehend him, he 
stood still, and Charles, after a smart 
walk, soon found himself worse off 
than ever, for he was minus the vo- 
lante. Staring upwards, as people 
will do when they don’t know which 
way to go, he saw, looking him right 
in the face, the longed-for and oft- 
repeated words “ Mansion House.” 
He made examination of the premises 
in question, and got safely home; his 
report was very favourable, and I 
shall remove with every possible ex- 
pedition. Adieu. 


Havanah, January 1841. 

My pear Henrietta,—I knowthe 
deep aud abiding interest you take 
in me, and I believe, notwithstanding 
our late misunderstanding, you have 
derived the heartiest pleasure on 
hearing of the good fortune which 
has attended me, and I hope you 
will not become indifferent to 
what will befall me hereafter. My 
travellings would lose half their at- 
traction if you were no longer enter- 
tained by them. Here am I, your 
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naughty Fanny, in Havanah. I de- 
scended upon it a without 
any preparation, trusting, like Napo- 
leon on his return from Elba, to the 
prestige of previous successes, and 
counting, also, on the natural cu- 
riosity excited, and the reputed taste 
of this people for the arts. Without 
making any contract, or receiving 
any propositions, I threw myself 
unannounced into the midst of the 
astonished natives, and left them to 
speculate on my hardihood and fu- 
ture inventions. I sent no notice of 
my arrival to the sole manager of the 
theatres, Don Francesco Marti, nor 
meant to have delivered a single 
letter, but policy forced me to do so 
at an early moment. You shall 
hear how. The day after my landing, 
and whilst anxious to know the result 
of my irregular proceeding, a message 
was brought in to the effect that Don 
Marti, the autocrat of all the thea- 
tres, would like to see me. “ Faites 
Yentrée,” I said, and immediately there 
came in the oddest-looking creature 
imaginable. Neither tall nor thin 
exactly ; loose white trousers dang- 
ling on his legs, with an ill-shapen 
black coat thrown over his shoul- 
ders; white cravat, and a great 
pin stuck in his shirt; his hair was 
tossed over on one side, and a woman’s 
side-comb secured it; the face was 
colourless and wrinkled, and ex- 
pressed great cunning. This appari- 
tion, on seeing me, clumsily raised its 
arms and cried out in a cracked voice, 
“ Voila la famosa!” and stared at me 
in right good earnest. He then an- 
nounced himself and his business. He 
would like to make an engagement 
with me, but there were fifty difficul- 
ties, almost insurmountable in the 
way. I knew nothing of my man, 
and was therefore guarded. He 
talked a droll mixture of French and 
Spanish, which made me laugh in 
spite of myself. He said he would 
like to engage me for five or six 
nights, but then the difficulty to get 
those nights. He had his Spanish 
company performing at one theatre, 
his Italian company at another, and 
he could not think of disturbing 
their funcion, as he styled their re- 
presentations. After a great deal of 
calculation and writing down about 
nights he came to the point, and 
wanted to know my terms. I dis- 
covered immediately in Don Marti 
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over-acuteness and great closeness ; 
he had tried to frighten me with the 
uncertainty of my appearing at all, 
and was bent on getting me cheap; 
so I thought I would astonish him 
at once; and with great demureness 
I stated that I would accept 1000 
dollars per night, a benefit for my- 
self, a half benefit for my mattre de 
ballet, and some allowance for ex- 
penses of the three artistes I brought 
with me. Don Marti, upon hear- 
ing this, looked at me to see if I 
was in earnest, then drew a long 
breath, put on his hat that he fitted 
tightly, and without saying a word, 
took his departure. I laughed 
heartily at his flight, and set to 
work to unpack, notwithstanding the 
doubtful state of things. I may as 
well tell you what I have since heard 
of this nondescript, who exercises 
undisputed sway over his managerial 
dominions in Havanah. He is of 
Spain, and a Catalan, a large class 
here, remarkable for their unscrupu- 
lous cunning. Don Marti began his 
eventful career in this country in the 
plain calling of a fisherman; and 
though he has since become a fisher 
of prima donnas and danseuses, he 
still sticks to his old trade. There 
is a story of his having betrayed 
to the government a ferocious pi- 
rate, who was the terror of this 
coast, and of his getting a large 
sum for it. The calumniators of 
the enterprising Don say that he 
was the friend of the pirate, and 
an assistant in his unprincipled 
work ; but there is no sort of proof 
of this. The business flourished 
under his vigilance and industry ; 
his one boat soon grew to a small 
fleet; and he then set to work to 
build a fish-market, a neat but un- 
pretending affair, that yields him a 
large revenue. Just at this time the 
then captain-general, Tacon, offered 
to any contractor who would under- 
take building another theatre of 
grander dimensions than the exist- 
ing one, materials for that purpose, 
and other important facilities. No 
one coming forward, our hero of the 
fish-market, all scaly as he was, pre- 
sented himself, not from any refined 
sympathy for the arts, but never 
loth to drive a good bargain, whether 
selling a pirate, a basket of fish, or 
constructing a theatre. He agreed to 
the governor's proposals ; but, first 
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cautiously got twenty noblemen and 
gentlemen of Havanah to buy a box 
in the new house for 1000 dollars 
each, by way of securing their cus- 
tom and additional aid, he reserving 
the privilege to buy them in. In 
due time the edifice was erected, 
and dignified with the title of 
Tacon ‘Theatre, and it is certainly 
one of the most splendid temples of 
art in existence; but of that another 
time. 

Mr. West is a caterer of very 
nice dinners, though he complains 
greatly of the market, that it is 
badly supplied, and very dear; the 
cuisine is quite French, the wines 
also. ‘The latter are largely im- 
ge direct from France, and are to 

had of all qualities and at fair 
prices. We sat sipping our coffee 
when Don Marti came in, with an 
air of familiarity quite habitual 
to him. He got up a bad imita- 
tion of an apology, in alluding to his 
retreat of the morning, and began 
bargaining again. He was always 
making very stupid mistakes of one 
kind or another, but invariably in his 
own favour. They served him but 
little, however, as I maintained but one 

osition, fighting with him over what 

e declared an impassable barrier of 
1000 dollars per night. When he 
found me immovable, he took his 
hat and ran away again, drop- 
ping something about his interpre- 
ter and coming back directly; and 
so he did in about an hour. He 
came this time supported with a very 
substantial prop, whom he intro- 
duced as his interpreter, Don Velle- 
rino, a very stout man of under 
size, finely-formed head, and large, 
dark features. His manners were 
rather deferential, and not so un- 
graceful as his employer. He sat 
down with great gravity, spread a 
yellow silk handkerchief across his 

nees, and then said in very fair 
French that he came to explain 
Don Marti’s meaning. We all began 
again. ‘Terms were restated, and we 

ot no farther than before. Don 

Tellerino was plausible and ingeni- 
ous, and he endeavoured to accom- 
plish by crafty manceuvring what his 
principal had failed to effect by coarser 
means. But I foiled them both, 
and kept my position; resisted the 
bold charges of Marti, and the insi- 
dious attacks of his man. They left 
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me in despair, and nothing was settled. 
I went first to the Italian Opera given 
in the Teatro Principal, the oldest 
of the two theatres in Havanah. 
There is a third building devoted to 
dramatic purposes by an amateur 
company, but small and _ ill-con- 
structed. But the Teatro Principal 
and Tacon are first-class edifices, and 
worthy especial notice. The former 
stands within the walls of the town, 
near the top of the harbour, and is 
well andconveniently situated. It has 
small pretensions to architectural 
beauty of any kind, and perfectly 
plain in style, and without ornament. 
The entrance is by two small doors 
under an archway, which open into 
a narrow corridor, with stairs to the 
right and left leading to the boxes. 
There is a ground-tier, also, enclosing 
the pit of very good size, divided in 
rows of seats, each one covered with 
red morocco, with arms and back, and 
numbered. Nothing can be more 
convenient and comfortable. These 
places are called lunettas, and are let 
at moderate prices for the night or for 
the season. So are the boxes, except 
those belonging permanently to seve- 
ral great families. In all, there are 
four tiers of boxes. The house is 
lofty, well-proportioned, and neatly 
decorated ; the stage of ordinary size, 
and the scenery good ; the orchestra 
strong, upwards of thirty performers 
in number, and of all colours, white, 
black, and yellow—a bit of mosaic 
harmoniously composed. Their per- 
formances are generally correct and 
effective. Don Marti and his man are 
in the ascendant here. He got posses- 
sion of this theatre with his usual good 
luck. It was managed previously by 
a volunteer commission of noblemen 
and gentlemen, who contracted for ar- 
tistes, purchased scenery and ward- 
robes, and then began their operatic 
experiment. That went through the 
natural vicissitudes of so ill-judged 
an enterprise; the noble directors 
occupied for the most part with the 
artistes, paid no attention to business, 
till loss, difficulties, and general con- 
fusion ensued, and they were disposed 
to get rid of it on any terms. Don 
Marti presented himself, and got the 
artistes and the addenda at a bargain, 
and the commission cheerfully shook 
off the cares and troubles of manage- 
ment. The company now here is 
very good, including several artistes 
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of very superior merit. The opera 
on this occasion was the well-known 
Norma, and I greetedit asan old friend. 
The impetuous priestess was sustained 
by a fair countrywoman of mine, Mlle. 
Ober—pleasing in person, with dark, 
expressive features. Her voice was 
agreeable, of good compass, sweet and 
flexible. She had cultivated it with 
considerable care, and sang correctly. 
Her chief fault lay in an excess of 
action, and a vehement expression of 
the passions, that greatly marred the 
effect. But she has soul and senti- 
ment, the sure and only foundation 
of excellence ; and many touches of 
her passionate acting went right to 
the heart. She shared the honours 
of the evening with Mlle. Borghese, 
lately of the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
where I recollect applauding her in 
a very cleverly executed rdle in La 
Fille du Régiment, brought out for 
her début. She is a very sprightly 
and attractive singer, with a round 
and graceful person, expressive eyes, 
and glossy black hair. Her voice is 
naturally clear and musical, and well 
managed. I have seen her since in a 
more favourable part, well suited to 
her powers, the affectionate, devoted 
daughter of Belisarius; and I was 
greatly delighted with her singing 
and acting, the one neat and express- 
ive, the latter finely shadowed and 
really touching. Belisarius was per- 
formed by Salvatore, in whom I re- 
cognised at once a consummate ar- 
tist; and his reputation is quite 
European. He came to the Hava- 
nah, hoping to find relief in its mild 
climate for his impaired health. His 
person is admirably adapted to the 
stage ; tall, and perfectly formed, his 
fine eyes sparkle with intelligence, 
and his voice, a splendid organ, 
charms the ear with its rich, sonorous 
tones. He sung and played Belisa- 
rius to perfection. His indignant 
horror of his wife's treachery in the 
first act was admirably portrayed ; 
but the succeeding scene, when he 
tofters in blind and broken-hearted, 
quite overcame me. ‘The despair, so 
appalling, expressed in the lower 
tones of his powerful voice, chilled 
the blood, and the heart gave way to 
the impassioned tenderness he threw 
into the recognition of his faithful 
child; singing the while with a true 
pathos and taste that drew tears of 
sympathy and admiration. Salvatore 
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is a master of his noble art, possessin 
that finish and refinement whids 
distinguish the great artist from his 
clumsy imitator. 

Whilst the curtain’s down, ma chére 
Henriette, you will pardon my looking 
round at the new faces about me. 
What a contrast to the fair complex- 
ions I have just left behind me! 
Here is every shade of brown, but 
set off with such fine dark eyes, glow- 
ing and flashing, that one is half 
afraid to look at them. Black hair 
and eyebrows finish the portrait, that 
is decidedly one of southern growth. 
I feel timid in giving first impressions 
where unfavourable ; but I found 
the toilette of the ladies generally 
bad. It was mostly French; but 
their dresses were ents, though 
of the richest material, and had an 
ugly effect. I observed they wore 
no stays, and this gave a very sack- 
like appearance to their bodies, tied 
round, as they were, with a string. 
The Havanah ladies are full to stout- 
ness, falling, indeed, under the suspi- 
cion of fatness, which comes of their 
taking so little exercise—a sacrifice 
they willingly make to preserve the 
beauty of their small feet, most ludi- 
ae disproportioned to the super- 
structure above. ‘Their hands are 
pretty, and in public are most ac- 
tively occupied with their fans, 
which they open and shut with a 
coquetry quite seductive. It is odd 
so much grace can be displayed in a 
thing so slight. It is customary here 
for the men to visit between the acts, 
and I was honoured by a call from 
Don Antonio Escovedo, to whom I 
brought letters, a person of high po- 
sition and great influence, very stately 
in his manners, and grave as any 
Castilian is expected to be. He mani- 
fested a very flattering interest in my 
affairs, gave me a bad character of 
the indomitable Don Marti, advised 
me to insist on my demands, and 
rather to increase than abate them. 
Tle was certain to be fully remune- 
rated. This was consoling; and I 
settled into a deep, quiet determina- 
tion that I would stand or fall where 
I was, vis-a-vis Don Marti. I re- 
ceived a visit, also, from a distin- 
guished American, the Hon. Mr. 
iE , who has filled various high 
posts at home and abroad. He pre- 
dicted that my success here would 
not be unworthy the example set in 
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the North. Ihopeso! On leaving 
the Opera, I had some inconvenient 
proof that I had become an object of 
curiosity, for a thick crowd lined the 
whole way to my volante, and I 
feared I never should reach it. I am 
more comfortably lodged than I was. 
My saloon is lofty and cheerful, its 
chief recommendations ; for the floor 
is of tile, agreeable enough in this 
hot climate, and very scanty of furni- 
ture. The house is large, and has 
seen better days, doubtless. Like all 
the fine mansions in Havanah it has 
a courtyard in the centre, and a wide 
corridor or gallery running round 
it, on a level with the first-floor. In 
this more airy situation the families 
spend the greater part of their time, 
breakfasting and dining here in pre- 
ference to be enclosed within walls. 
These galleries are usually furnished 
with chairs and sofas, and are pro- 
tected, too, from the sun, whose ar- 
dent embrace is rather shunned than 
courted by curtains of canvass. 
There is one appendage to their 
houses I like above all others, the 
dear, delightful balconies that grace 
them nearly all, of every size, shape, 
and material. Nothing I love better 
than to saunter and loll up and down 
them, regarding the grave-looking 
house above and below, and the 
many unfamiliar and droll ob- 
jects in the streets. Mules laden 
with green corn, and belaboured by 
little black boys, with a strong fa- 
mily resemblance to the monkey, 
yelling and shouting to the grave 
mule, who whisks his tail with Spa- 
nish superciliousness. And then those 
comical volantes I could look at for 
ever. With what deliberate caution 
they approach a corner! How nearly 
the practised calasero measures his 
space for shafts and wheels! And 
once clear, what a cracking of whips! 
Away he goes! The streets I like 
greatly. They are not paved, but 
hard and smooth, and carefully wa- 
tered; very straight and narrow to 
exclude the sun. Many have awn- 
ings extending across, throwing a 
soit and gentle shade over them. 
The shops seem well supplied with 
foreign goods, French and English ; 
but I have not/been in them yet. 
I spy Don Marti and his man 
coming along the street. They look 
from their quiet manners—very un- 
usual with them—as if their minds 
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were made up. As they please! I 
found the clever Don had been ac- 
tively at work to get up some part 

feeling against me. But I defeated his 
manceuvring by sending round my 
letters, which were quickly and kindly 
responded to. He begins to waver, I 
think. * * As I suspected, a de- 
cision has been demanded from Marti. 
He got no rest; clamours and ques- 
tions on every side. The raving and 
remonstrating was repeated, till, at 
last, the all-potential voice of the cap- 
tain-general was heard above the din ; 
and Marti has submitted with a bad 
grace to his doom, as he regards it. 
Ihave signed with him an engage- 
ment of ten nights, at 1000 dollars 
per night, and a benefit for myself, a 
half benefit for my maitre de ballet, 
and 500 dollars for expenses of the 
two other artistes making my the- 
atrical suite. He might as well have 
agreed at first, and he would have 
escaped the half-benefit for my bal- 
let-master, Sylvain, whom you recol- 
lect I brought out from Paris 
with me. He has been, of course, 
highly useful, and very industrious 
and pains-taking. His conduct, in 
all respects, is quite unexceptionable. 
I am glad he is likely to be well 
compensated. Theterms he agreed to 
in Paris were 150 dollars per week ; 
but, as he was not bound beyond the 
first engagement at New York, he 
naturally sought to make hay while 
the sun shone. It beams in golden 
rays upon him here; for I give him 
1000 dollars per month, and his half- 
benefit will produce him twice as 
much more. 3000 dollars for a 
month’s drilling of his ballet recruits 
he is now beating up, is not bad pay. 
I have begun my practice again, and 
feared I should suffer badly after so 
long a vacation. But the warmth of 
the climate has been most favourable 
to me, and my limbs have recovered 
their pliancy and elasticity with far 
less labour than I apprehended. As 
I was skipping about the stage a day 
or two since with a buoyant vivacity 
that indicates my being pretty well 
en train, I heard, to my surprise, 
an odd mixture of sounds, that was 
pony intended for a laugh, fol- 
owed by a noisy clapping of hands. 
I looked about me, and beheld, in a 
dark corner of the theatre, the right 
worshipful Don Marti, who had been 
quietly inspecting, up to this moment, 
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the bargain that was going to ruin 
him. I had not seen him smile 
since the first moment we met, and 
had no idea he could laugh ; his rude 
admiration, therefore, was quite wel- 
come; and as he sung out, quite lus- 
tily, “Encora! encora!” I went 
through my paces, and curveted 
and caracoled a l’Académie Royale, 
till I was out of breath. “ Eh, bien! 
Don Marti. “ Buena! buena!” cried 
he, in his own lingo, and, lighting his 
cigarito, he went puffing away, wear- 
ing a look of greater satisfaction than 
his uncomfortable face had yet as- 
sumed ; not that hecared for or appre- 
ciated my caperings as a matter of 
art, but he began to think, perhaps, 
“it woulddraw.” It appears that M. 
Sylvain has desperate work to get up 
a corps de ballet. ‘The town has been 
ransacked, and rewards offered ; but 
such a thing asa danseuse of the lowest 
degree is not to be had. There area 
few who practise Spanish dances, but 
they carry their heads far above 
ballet-work. ‘Their noses rose has- 
tily at the bare mention of such de- 
gradation ; and this, too, from the 
commonest people! Here's an awk- 
ward display of pride in rags,—just 
the same sort of feeling that makes 
the Spanish beggar resist working, as 
an indignity, while he regards a 
taking or light-fingering as praise- 
worthy accomplishments. ut I 
suspect our Havanah dames of a 
natural apprehension, that from their 
unfitness they would risk becoming 
ridiculous. By dint of persuasion and 
authority, Don Marti has forced some 
of his female subordinates of the 
theatre into the ranks; but they are 
the most unpromising material that 
ballet-master ever worked upon. 
They are willing enough, poor things; 
but Nature never contemplated such 
a destiny for them, and has made 
them accordingly. Fat, ill-shapen, 
clumsy, and heavy, how can they 
ever betransformed into “sylphides?” 
Sylvain is persevering, but no con- 
juror; and such a miracle is not re- 
served for our days. And, then, 
their colour, so dark and swarthy, 
how can that be improved without 
scraping their faces? Just conceive 
of a winged fairy of the Opera House, 
as radiantly white as pearl powder 
and gauze can make her, being 

rsonified by a plump mulatto, yel- 
ow as saffron, and as incapable of a 
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feat of activity as a superannuated 
cow, and about as graceful. I am 
ety distressed to see this fine bal- 
et of La Sylphide getting up for 
my début, marred in this lamentable 
way ; yet I cannot help being enter- 
tained by this novel treat. I wonder 
how the public will take it? They 
must be good-natured, indeed, if not 
offended or annoyed by the sorry 
spectacle preparing. It may quite 
ruin me, for the ludicrous is a dread- 
ful foe to contend with; and the 
waddling of these brown sprites may 
confound all my attempts at grace. 
Nous verrons. ‘The prices have been 
inordinately raised; but quite half 
the places are already sold for the 
whole engagement. This promises 
well, and Marti is likely to be a 
great gainer ; for his ‘Theatre Tacon, 
where I am to dance, is the largest, 
and he is the sole owner. It 
stands just outside the walls, 
and looks on the Paseo, or pub- 
lic promenade. It has a fine por- 
tico of stone stuccoed, but separated 
from the main building by a court- 
yard, into which carriages drive, let- 
ting down at the doors, three in 
number, opening on the ground tier. 
The interior is most striking; the 
size is very great, hardly surpassed by 
San Carlos or La Scala, and far more 
elegant in proportions and style. 
The tiers are five; but the first tier, 
instead of being panelled in, as 
usual, is adorned by a graceful iron 
railing, surmounted by a mahogany 
top bannister, with small gilt knobs. 
The effect is singularly pleasing and 
new. ‘The boxes are divided from 
each other, as in the Teatro Principal, 
by thin partitions of three feet in 
height, allowing full view and con- 
versations between neighbours; and 
are provided with chairs, four or six, 
and varying proportionately in price. 
It is lighted by an immense chande- 
lier hanging in the centre with oil- 
lamps; but they give a strong and 
sufficient light to all parts of the 
house, which, being painted chiefly 
in white, reflects it back again. [ 
should observe, en passant, there are 
two places set apart for official digni- 
taries of the highest standing. The 
captain - general occupies in both 
theatres a capacious box, neatly fitted 
up, on the ground tier, near the 
stage; but just in front, in the prin- 
cipal tier, is a fine large one, more 
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ostentatiously adorned, and occupied 
by a very important | ape the 
lieutenant-governor of the town, and 
the “ president of the spectacle.” In 
his latter office he exercises despotic 
sway. When the bell behind the 
scenes connected with his box once 
rings, the curtain must go up, and 
things must go on. Ifa song ora 
dance is encored, no repetition can 
follow without the consent of the bell, 
and which must be obeyed, whether 
disposed or not. I did not like this 
peremptory order of arrangement, 
though always willing to sacrifice 
myself to the public pleasure; yet 
moments arise when a woman is in- 
clined to fall back upon her prero- 
ative of doing what she likes, and I 
ear that my tongue and the bell 
will not always chime harmoniously. 
But I must be discreet in these parts ; 
for the governors are formidable per- 
sonages : they have an ugly power of 
suppressing disobedience, - putting 
refractory people where they may 
not like to go, in prison; and this, 
too, at the shortest notice. To me, 
coming from countries where per- 
sonal liberty is protected by the for- 
malities of law, and where person 
and property are safe from arbitrary 
encroachment, I am not a little 
startled to find myself for the first 
time at the mercy of such summary 
proceedings. But, whatever incon- 
venience other luckless people may 
experience under such a régime, I 
have little to apprehend for myself, 
as I am decidedly popular already ; 
and rebellious demonstrations will be 
treated, I trust, with great indul- 
gence. I have a powerful patron in 
the Count de Penalver, an amiable 
and influential nobleman of great 
wealth, who acknowledged my letters 
to him with the fullest and kindest 
offers of service. The count is a 
Creole, and takes a lively interest in 
all that touches the credit or interest 
of his native country. He regards 
my coming here, as do the people 
generally, as highly complimentary, 
—a sort of delegate from the grand 
centre of civilisation, Paris, whose 
authority is reverentially acknow- 
ledged. ‘The Count de Penalver isa 
fair representative of his class, the 
native nobility. Easy and unaffected 
in manner, of engaging address, they 
conciliate at once the good-will of a 
stranger ; their genuine good-bLreed- 
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ing, courteousness, and refinement 
of taste, serve to complete their con- 
quest over your good opinion. They 
have one quality in common, and to 
a depth and excess rarely met with,— 
true, overflowing good nature. I had 
heard a great deal of the unsubstan- 
tial character of Spanish courtesy, 
that it was exceedingly liberal of offer 
but uncertain of performance. A 
true Castilian will invite you to the 
acceptance of his house, equipages, 
and purse; but always on the im- 
plied expectation that you refuse 
them. He would regard you as an 
unfledged barbarian were you guile- 
lessly to take him at his word; but 
from the little I have seen of the no- 
ble Havaneroos, I find them earnest 
in their politeness, zealous in their 
efforts to oblige, and unceasing in 
kindness. The count and his nephew 
called on me yesterday, and amused 
me greatly at the diverting stories 
he told of the excitement prevailing 
in the town to see me on the stage. 
The enthusiasm of their American 
neighbours has reached and infected 
them ; their curiosity and impatience 
know no bounds, and they seem to 
have no definite idea in what the at- 
traction consists. Opera - dancing 
they know nothing about; and, as 
they are informed that my style is 
totally different to the languid mea- 
sure of their national boleros, they 
are lost in conjecture. Not a few 
expect to see me scaling the chande- 
lier, and alighting on the top row of 
boxes. I shall never, certainly, come 
up to such expectations. I begin to 
apprehend the recoiling effect of the 
curiosity that rises higher in every 
succeeding pee I visit. It is im- 
possible to keep pace with the exag- 
gerated praises bestowed upon me, 
and sooner or later I shall come down, 
as all artificial greatness does. 

I will not send off this letter till I 
ean send you an account of my début, 
which takes place to-morrow night. 

io, te SOS. ane 
ordeal was trying, and for a while 
the result seemed uncertain; but I 
have got good hold of them now, and 
the ground is firm under me. I was 
just setting out for the theatre on 
the eventful evening of my first ap- 
pearance, when an elegant equipage, 
with outriders, drove up, to carry me 
there, with the compliments of the 
Count de P, This was highly grati- 
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fying, if not a novelty ; for at Berlin 
never went to the palace but in a 
royal carriage: but then the king 
and queen had always been partial to 
me. Such an attention from astran- 
ger was hardly to be expected. 
Crowds were pouring down to the 
theatre, round which stood a thick 
mass as I drove in. I felt a little 
py perp not so much for myself, 
as I had already gone through such 
stirring scenes, but for the adven- 
turous “ sylphides” of native growth, 
who were to unfold their wings for a 
first flight. The curtain rising, dis- 
covered me on the stage. I was re- 
cognised by a few, who communicated 
the secret to the rest in the usual 
way, and the whole house broke into 
hearty applause. The crowd was 
immense, between 3000 and 4000, 
and the effect was indescribably fine. 
The men, as customary here, winter 
and summer, were all in white trou- 
sers and dark coats; the ladies in 
white. These light dresses were 
seen through the pretty rail around 
the boxes, and gave a bright, cheer- 
ful aspect to an audience I have ne- 
ver seen equalled. The bravos soon 
died away, and the most intense si- 
lence succeeded. The eyes had it 
their own way, and how they did 
stare! There is little in the first act 
of La Sylphide to excite much fer- 
vour ; but I found them eo 
too chilly for my taste. The ap- 
pearance of the “ sylphides” pro- 
voked, as I anticipated, great merri- 
ment; and, truly, they were irre- 
sistible. Their dresses were exceed- 
ingly ill made ; their wreaths of the 
cheapest materials; and, by way of 
abating the effect of their brown bo- 
soms, Don Marti had encased them 
in bright yellow chemisettes. This 
was putting powder on the fire. 
Their arms and legs were left to take 
care of themselves. Just before 
they went on the stage, the ballet- 
master, Sylvain, determined, in a mo- 
ment of desperation, to whitewash 
them, which he actually effected with 
a large brush and some white mix- 
ture. I leave the effect to your 
imagination. But the second act was 
to decide my fate, and theirs. I felt 
the public were not with me yet: 
they were cold, almost indifferent. 
This piqued me, and I decided on at- 
tacking them vigorously. The mo- 
ment came, and my efforts were not 
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unavailing. “Mes pointes” asto- 
nished them, and the applause was 
vehement. I quitted the stage pretty 
well satisfied. It was now the time 
of the “sylphides.” They began, 
amid the silent wonder of the house. 
For a while they observed order; 
but some fatal evolutions threw them 
into confusion. Sylvain shouted at 
them, “ Right!” “left!” from the 
side scenes ; but this only confounded 
them the more. They looked at 
each other in dismay; the audience 
began to hiss, and away they went in 
a scamper right off the stage: One 
luckless creature was too heavy and 
short-winded to keep up with the 
rest; she got fairly distanced, or, 

rhaps, was not aware at first of the 

ecampment of her companions. My 
eye fell upon her as she stood in the 
centre of this great stage. . Horrified 
at finding herself quite alone, she set 
off on a brisk trot to the right; but 
then changed her mind, wheeled 
round, and broke into a wild gallop 
of her own composition. This was 
too much for the house; they fell 
into convulsions of laughter that I 
thought would never end. I was 
heartily vexed, as fearing it would be 
disastrous to me; but who could re- 
tain gravity with such a ue 
event to overturn it? and | laughed 
along with the rest. It was impossi- 
ble to bring the house back to so- 
briety; the sight of these yellow 
fairies at once infected them, and the 
ballet proceeded amid a badly sup- 
pressed titter. The “ Cracovienne” 
succeeded, and, though warmly ap- 
plauded, it did not produce its usual 
effect. I returned home quite cha- 
grined, and would have, at that mo- 
ment, gladly rescinded the contract, 
and not appeared again. The ensu- 
ing day I received an early visit from 
Don Marti and his man, who were 
both greatly alarmed, and attributed 
the comparative failure of the pre- 
vious night to my want of attraction, 
rather than to the unrehearsed effects 
that happened. He absurdly pro- 
posed a change of ballet ; that would 
require a week’s labour, and a change 
of dance ; I calmed his apprehensions 
by my assurance that I would gua- 
rantee him against loss, but was de- 
termined to change nothing, and go 
on. He went away with a doleful 
and doubting face. The second per- 
formance came, and J had guarded 
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against similar mischances by fe- 

ing the corps de ballet of some of the 
Fattest and yellowest of its numbers, 
and thus reducing it to a smallness 
ludicrously in contrast with the vast 
size of the stage; but this was better 
than mere caricature putting illusion 
out of countenance. I determined 
to depend on myselfalone. I felt no 
fear, and challenged the result. The 
house was filled to overflowing, less 
buzzing and eagerness; expectation 
more subdued, and attention more 
close and critical. This suited me 
exactly, and I did my best. The 
audience grew warm in the first act: 


Dream-Land. 
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I perceived they were moving; but 
the second act carried them clean 
away out to a sea of enthusiasm that 
dashed and roared till its mighty 
billows nearly frightened me. The 
“ Cracovienne” accomplished all the 
rest, and my triumph was complete. 
I was called out different times, and 
the stage was converted into a ga 

parterre of lovely flowers. As 

passed Don Marti on leaving the 
theatre, who stood at the door all ra- 
diant in grins, I good-humouredly 
asked him if he would like to change 
the ballet now. “Non, non, Famosa 


jamais!” Truly yours. 


DREAM-LAND. 


Go! wander in the gay Dream-land ; 
Let thine heart have a part 
In its gorgeous pageantry ! 
Where stately forests rise, 
Where halls of beauty stand, 
Where cloudless are the skies, 
Oh! there’s the gay Dream-land. 
Go, love! for I shall hear 
The music of thy feet ; 
In the brightest path the Dream-land hath, 
There shall we two meet! 


Go! wander in the gay Dream-land ; 
There doth cloud never shroud 
Aught that’s beautiful or dear ! 

Go! call the laughing Hope, 

And bid her build us there, 

Upon some sunny slope, 

A home that we may share. 

Pile up the shining mass, 

And weave it round with flowers; 

Of homes that stand in gay Dream-land, 

Brightest shall be ours! 

Go! wander in that happy land! 
Sorrow's frown is unknown, 
Joy is never blighted there! 
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WIAT I8 TO BE DONE WITH IRELAND Now ? 


Tue time, we trust, is come, or is 
coming fast, when the government 
and the legislature will be enabled to 
institute a searching inquiry into the 
state of Ireland, and to apply to the 
evils which afflict it their proper re- 
medy. Upto the present time—that 
is, while Ireland was in the hands of 
Mr. O’Connell—such a consummas 
tion has been clearly unattainable. 
No government can listen to the com- 
plaints of men who mix up threats 
with the statement of their griev- 
ances ; no legislature can undertake 
to remove these grievances so long as 
the right to legislate for the parties 
complaining is denied. It would have 
been idle mockery in the minister had 
he proposed during the late session 
to institute an inquiry into the state 
of Ireland, Ireland being all the 
while in open revolt against the au- 
thority of the imperial legislature, 
But there is an end, for the present, 
to this state of things. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, if not put down, is humbled; 
Repeal is no longer preached to as- 
sembled thousands at different points 
in the country, and the minister is, 
in consequence, free to deal with the 
question as he pleases. The mea- 
sures which he may propose, the 
suggestions which he may throw out, 
the inquiries which he may institute 
by commission, or otherwise, will all 
be confessedly his own. If he go 
with the stream and endeavour to 
modify the national institutions, so 
as to meet the wishes of those who 
make no secret of their hostility to 
these institutions, he may do so on 
his own responsibility, yet escape the 
imputation of being frightened into 
the concession. If he draw the cord 
a little tighter than it is, and strive 
to restrain and repress a temper 
which seems to have become only 
more fierce from indulgence, his bit- 
terest enemies will be unable to say 
that he is acting under the influence 
of irritation. Sir Robert Peel is at 
this moment more completely master 
of Ireland and its destinies than any 
other minister has been in the 
memory of man, and if he fail to 
wield his powers for Ireland's sub- 
stantial good, greatly will he disap- 
point the expectations which his 
friends and the public have formed 


of him. But we entertain no appre- 
hensions of the sort. The prudence, 
the decision, the humanity, which 
are conspicuous in every part of 
what may be called his campaign 
against Repeal, authorise us to anti- 
cipate that he will use his triumph 
wisely. We do, therefore, . confi- 
dently expect that the true causes of 
Ireland's sufferings will ere long be 
laid bare to the world, and then we 
defy the legislature, no matter how 
unmanageable in other respects, to 
refuse its co-operation in the endea- 
vour to remove them. 

“The usual channels of intelli- 
gence,’"—in other words, the news- 
papers—tell us that the first ste 
towards the accomplishment of this 
great end has been taken. Commis- 
sioners are already appointed to in- 
= into the state of agriculture in 

reland, with a view to ascertain what 
the precise relations are between 
Irish landlords and their tenants. - 
And it is satisfactory to find that not 
only the commission, in the abstract, 
but the individuals composing it, are 
well spoken of by men of all parties. 
They are described as being, with 
the Earl of Devon at their head, 
gentlemen d of good sense, 
good feeling, and large experience; 
and having been wisely selected from 
among the opponents, as well as the 
supporters of the present adminis- 
tration, they cannot, on the score of 
political bias, prove objectionable to 
any one. We may, therefore, count 
upon their being received, wherever 
they go, in a spirit of candour and 
kindness, and we look forward to 
their report with perfect assurance 
that it will contain a great deal of 
valuable and well-digested informa- 
tion. But we confess that we are 
not among the number of those who 
expect any thing more. We know 
already, before their report has 
reached us, that the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland 
are generally unhappy. We need 
no other informants than our own 
senses to assure us that, in the south 
and west, at least, they are al- 
most universally so, But -we 
know, at the same time, that it is 
cruel injustice to lay the whole 
blame of the misfortune upon the 
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landlord class. Landlords, like other 
men, are the creatures, more or less, 
of the circumstances which surround 
them. They must swim with the 
social tide let it set in what direction 
it may; and if here and there they 
appear to get a-head of it, even for 
this it is a wicked calumny to affirm 
that their own tyrannical disposi- 
tions are alone to blame. We are 
extremely glad that government has 
undertaken this inquiry, from which 
we anticipate a large addition to the 
stock of knowledge generally pos- 
sessed in reference to this matter. 
But that the report will either con- 
firm popular prejudice, or lead to “a 
fixity of tenure,” or otherwise restore 
peace to Ireland, we no more expect 
than we expect loyalty from Mr. 
O'Connell or Tom Steele. It will tell 
strange tales, doubtless; but they 
will be very different from what most 
rsons expect. 
Pe The creth is, that the low condi- 
tion of Irish agriculture, the miser- 
able device of middle-men, the habit 
of under-letting usgue ad extremi- 
tatem, the conacre system with its 
invariable results, the perpetual 
depression of the cottier-tenant to 
the point just above starvation-mark, 
the obstacles that oppose themselves 
to improvement every where, the all 
but impossibility of peaceable ejec- 
tion, the irregularity with which 
rents are paid, the universal poverty, 
discontent, violence, and crime,—all 
these are but the natural effects of 
such an arrangement of the social 
machine as is not to be met with any 
where out of Ireland, and for a pa- 
rallel to which we vainly look in the 
pages of history. In other countries 
the government, the aristocracy, and 
the church, combine ‘their efforts to 
rear the people in habits of obedi- 
ence to the laws, and of respect for 
established institutions. From time 
to time it may suit the policy of one 
or other of these classes to attack the 
privileges which the other classes 
enjoy, in which case an appeal is 
made to the people, and the people 
become for a while restless and un- 
easy. But such outbreaks are the 
exceptions to the generalrule. They 
are, moreover, of brief endurance ; 
and whenever the excitement of the 
moment passes away, things return 
to their accustomed channel. Such 
has been the case here in England 
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more than once. It was so at the 
period of the Reformation ; it occurred 
again at the Revolution of 1688 ; and 
last, and most unequivocal of all, 
its operation was manifested during 
the struggle which ended in the 
ae ot the Whig Reform-bill. 

ut in Ireland order is the exception, 
discontent and sedition the rule; and 
where discontent and sedition fall in 
with the accustomed habits of men’s 
lives, we defy you to make the men 
themselves otherwise than poor, and 
miserable, and credulous, and vin- 
dictive. 

Again, in all the other countries of 
Europe there is a manifest disposition 
on the part of the humbler classes to 
raise themselves on the scale of moral 
being by permanently bettering their 
own condition. In this, too, they 
are countenanced by the gentry and 
the clergy, who not only found and 
support schools for the education of 
their children, but encourage the 
eee themselves to look out for 

onest employment wherever there 
seems to be a chance of obtaining it. 
Thence, not less than through the 
skill of our Arkwrights and our 
Hargraves, the rapid growth of 
the great manufacturing towns of 
England, as well as the draining of 
bogs and clearing of wastes, which 
render England's landscapes no in- 
appropriate types of the garden of 
Eden. And if here and here these 
efforts seem to fail, if the growth of 
population, fostered by these very 
endeavours, overstep the means of 
subsistence and leave those of moral 
and religious culture behind, the law 
still retains its supremacy; by the 
force of example and the influence of 
early association order is still pre- 
served. For, in truth, nobody can 
say of England that her populace are 
any where overawed by a strong po- 
lice or an overwhelming army. Get 
one good Birmingham or Glasgow 
mob to set resolutely about it, and by 
mere weight of their bodies they 
would bear down all the troops and 
peace-officers whom the authorities 
could assemble to resist them? But 
the mobs of Birmingham and Glas- 
gow cannot be brought to set reso- 
utely about it. Why? Because 
they are afraid of the deadly weapons 
that threatenthem? Nothing of the 
sort; but because there is never ab- 
sent from their minds the conviction 
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that resistance to law and to the con- 
stituted authorities is hopeless, and 
that, on the whole, whatever their 
own immediate sufferings may be, it 
is better, even for themselves, that it 
should be so. England may, and does 
suffer her paroxysms of distress. Her 
newspapers are then ready enough 
to express themselves in language 
which would not be tolerated any 
where else; while there are never 
wanting demagogues to preach, in 
some shape or another, rebellion 
against the laws to her starving ope- 
ratives. Yet, in the worst of times, 
the laws are obeyed ; or else the very 
first movement in an opposite direc- 
tion is put down. Why should Ire- 
land be different? Is there any 
thing in the physical conformation of 
an Irishman’s body, or in the natural 
adjustment. of the faculties of his 
mind, which should hinder him from 
becoming, like his English neigh- 
bour, an industrious, and peaceable, 
and intelligent member of society ? 
Surely there is not. To what, then, 


must we attribute the fact that, en- 
joying all the benefits of the English 
constitution, having all the avenues 
of English commerce thrown open to 
them, having the English law to fall 


back upon, with its complicated 
forms, and its extreme jealousy of 
the liberty of the subject and of the 
rights of individuals, the Irish, as a 
people, are at once the most wretched 
and the worst governed on the face 
of the earth? This is precisely the 
question to which we take it for 
granted that the government is at 
the present moment seeking to obtain 
a satisfactory reply. And though 
we cannot flatter ourselves with be- 
ing able to see much farther into a 
milestone than our neighbours, we 
shall here endeavour to assist the 
government in its researches. 

We begin our elucidation of the 
assumed mystery by a statement 
which will startle no one, though 
many may affect a degree of aston- 
ishment, perhaps indignation, which, 
in point of fact, they cannot feel. Ire- 
land is in the wretched state we find 
her in because we are trying to go- 
vern her on a principle which is quite 
inapplicable to her case. Ireland is 
not fit for the English constitution, 
either in the gross or in its details. 
With her the foundation of the 
whole fabric, the. union between 
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church and state, which we on this 
side of the water are so justly proud 
of, is worse than a mockery. ‘There 
is no union—there can be no union— 
so long as the English constitution is 
upheld in Ireland, between the church 
of the Irish people and the body po- 
litic. The established church there 
is the church ofa miserable minority- 
It exercises no kindly influence over 
the minds of the masses. So far 
from being a source of strength to’ 
the government, it is one great cause 
of the government’s weakness. Con- 
sidered as a state engine, it is worse: 
than useless; it is positively mis- 
chievous. 

Again, the extension of the elective 
franchise to the classes of persons 
who enjoy it; the municipal rights 
which the inhabitants of boroughs 
exercise ; the formalities of law pro- 
cesses; the tenderness which the law 
exhibits for men’s persons and rights ; 
the trial by jury itself, palladium 
though it be of an Englishman’s li- 
berties, are as little suited to the ac- 
tual condition of the Irish people as 
they are to the condition of a horde of 
Bedouin Arabs or a tribe of Red In- 
dians. There is an influence in Ire- 
land which, being altogether opposed 
to the established order of things,. 
converts these instruments of solid 
good into instruments of frightful 
evil. Not one Irish elector out of 
ten gives his vote, except at the dic- 
tation of parties to whom the consti- 
tution under which they live is 
detestable. Not one mayor, or 
alderman, or civic councillor, in ten, 
owes his advancement to any other 
influence. The law's tardiness to 
strike, its extreme regard to men’s 
persons and rights, is taken advantage 
of only to screen the evil-doer, or to 
put off, and, if — to get rid of, 
the day of reckoning. And-as to 
Irish juries, exceptions there doubt- 
less are, many and honourable ; but 
who does not know that, in a great 
majority of cases, to expect from 
them verdicts according to law, or 
even to fact, is to expect what very 
seldom occurs? Of course, we must 
be understood to speak now of the 
manner of settling points immedi- 
ately in dispute between the ruler 
and the subject. Appeals brought 
by one individual against another 
Irish juries will here and there de- 
cide upon their own merits, But 
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who ever ventures to look for a con- 
viction on any charge of sedition, or 
Ribbonism, or secret conspiracy, any 
where beyond the limits of the city 
of Dublin, if there, or in the loyal 
and Protestant province of Ulster? 
In like manner the statements of an 
Trish witness are as little to be relied 
upon as the verdict of an Irish jury. 
e wild justice of “revenge” being 
a privilege claimed by all, all are in 
some sort interested in maintaining 
it; and hence the same impulse 
which restrains an Irishman from 
lodging an information against his 
neighbour, even in a case of murder, 
induces him, when in the witness- 
box, to prevaricate, if not to speak 
falsely. Indeed, the Irish witness feels 
that there is no safety for him if on 
his testimony an assassin be convicted. 
He must quit the country forthwith 
if he desire to escape the fate of the 
murdered man. 
’ It is not, however, in these respects 
alone that the absolute unfitness of 
English institutions to a people cir- 
cumstanced as the Irish are in regard 
to their social relations is made mani- 
fest. Though in both countries, in 
England as well as in Ireland, the 
letter of the law holds all men to be 
equal, the spirit of the constitution 
confers upon the English gentry and 
the English clergy—at all events, in 
the rural districts—a sort of paternal 
— over their poorer neigh- 
urs, of which the Irish know no- 
thing. It is from the squire that the 
English cottager looks for the trifling 
indulgences of which he may stand 
in need for the repair of his dwell- 
ing, or the accommodation of a little 
— und, and rarely indeed are 
ey refused him. Yet he seldom 
thinks of applying directly for these 
things at the great house. He goes 
to the vicarage, tells his tale there, 
and comes away satisfied that he has 
found in the vicar at once a willing 
and an efficient advocate. Where 
do you find any such order of things 
in Ireland? The Irish cotter and 
the Irish squire never, probably, met 
in their lives. The former is an ab- 
sentee, or, if not, he is a Protestant; 
and in either case personally ob- 
noxious to the Popish priest, who, by 
the by, is seldom too warmly attached 
to a Roman Catholic landlord, unless 
the latter be content to play, in all 
respects, second fiddle to his reye- 
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rence. And as tothe steward and the 
extensive occupier, the one being re- 
garded as the cottier’s inveterate foe, 
and feeling that by the cottier he is 
so esteemed, he keeps out of his way 
as much as he can; while the other, 
thanks to the anomalous arrange- 
ments that are between them, ma 
hurt and oppress his labourer, but sel- 
dom has it in his power to do him a 
good turn. All the paternal author- 
ity and superintendence, therefore, 
which is afforded by the higher to 
the lower orders in an English agri- 
cultural parish, and which work such 
excellent effects upon the moral and 
social condition of the English people, 
are wanting in Ireland, where there 
is seldom a resident squire at all; 
where, if there be a parson, he is not 
in the peasant’s confidence; where 
the peasant’s priest is at daggers 
drawn with both squire and parson, 
and desires nothing less than to see 
a good understanding established be- 
tween them and the bigoted and bar- 
barous serfs, whom he rules with a 
rod of iron, and bends at will to the 
furtherance of his own purposes. 

To describe in detail the happy 
effects of this union of classes in the 
one country and the miserable results 
that follow from the absence of it in 
the other, would lead us far beyond 
the purpose of the present paper. 
Nothing less, indeed, than a history 
of the rise and progress of society in 
England and in Ireland would suffice, 
for in England, as well as in Ireland, 
the roots of the social tree have all 
been nourished in the soil. It is 
from the rural districts that our 
overgrown towns and cities have been 
supplied with their inhabitants. Our 
merchants, our cotton -lords, our 
tradesmen, our shopkeepers, are 
either the descendants of men who 
cultivated the earth, or have them- 
selves, with their own hands, held 
the plough and handled the spade in 
their youth. Moreover, the transfer 
of the very oldest of our manufac- 
turing families from life in the coun- 
try to life in the town is a thing, as 
it were, of yesterday. A hundred 
years ago our manufacturing in- 
terests were but as a drop im the 
bucket when compared to our agri- 
cultural interests. Glasgow, which 
by the latest census exhibits a popu- 
lation of nearly 350,000 souls, con- 
tained in 1740 only 17,034. The 
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rogress in Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, has been still more re- 
markable. Blackburn was a village 
late in the last century; it is now 
more populous than the capital of 
Saxony. In like manner Bristol, 
Liverpool — yea, London itself — 
though mercantile, rather than manu- 
facturing cities, have quadrupled 
their surface extent, and more than 
quadrupled the amount of their 

pulation in the same space of time. 
Now a hundred years are not enough 
to obliterate impressions that have 
been “vey imprinted in the human 
heart. e grandson does not en- 
tirely forget the lessons that have 
come to him from his grandfather 
through his father. These have told 
him that property has its duties as 
well as its rights; and among the 
former he has learned to include the 
moral necessity of attending to the 
claims and wants of his depend- 
ants. Accordingly, we do not find 
that even in the largest of our 
manufacturing towns there is any 
impassable gulf fixed between 
the rich and the poor. That the 
rich are as mindful, as they ought to 
be, of the wants of the poor, and 


especially of thestate ofspiritual desti- 
tution to which the rapid progress of 


manufactures has reduced them, we 
are far from pretending to insinuate. 
But we should feel that we were li- 
belling the most indifferent and 
heartless of the whole body of cotton- 
lords, were we to assert that there 
revailed even among them an abso- 
ute indifference to the sufferings of 
their work-people. Whence comes 
this? We answer, from old associa- 
tions ; from the shadow which other 
days have left upon their minds; 
from the effect of traditions which 
tell of considerate landlords, pains- 
taking parsons, liberal occupiers, and 
a happy peasantry. Mr. Cobden 
may abuse the agriculturists in his 
= speeches as much as he will; 
ut if he be, what we believe that he 
is, a kind and just mill-owner, both 
he and his people are mainly indebted 
for the circumstance to his early re- 
collections of rural life in Sussex. 
Our readers need not be told that 
Treland is not what England is rapidly 
becoming, almost more of a manu- 
facturing and trading than of an 
agricultural country. A few towns 
in the north, such as Belfast, Lon- 
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donderry, Donegal, and Enniskillen, 
do a briskish trade in linens, -Li- 
merick, also, and Waterford, though 
both in the south, manufacture a 
little; and other places might be 
named where poplins and crapes are 
fabricated. But the population of all 
these places added together is as a 
drop in the bucket when deducted 
from the eight millions which oc- 
cupy the whole island. It is worthy 
of remark, likewise, that the trade 
which Ireland carries on is five times 
more extensive in agricultural pro- 
duce than in manufactured goods. 
Cork, the second city in the king- 
dom, of which the population amounts 
to 106,000 souls, exports beef, tal- 
low, butter, pork ; but neither linen 
nor poplin. The shipments made at 
Limerick are made more in pro- 
visions than in linen, woollen, and 
aper, all put together. So it is at 
Waterford ; so it is even in Dublin. 
The trade of Ireland—the export 
trade we mean—is almost exclusively 
in the raw produce of the soil; her 
imports are clothing, sugars, tea, 
wine, and other foreign commodi- 
ties. Ireland is, therefore, in the 
strictest sense of the term, an agri- 
cultural country. For her traders 
are the farmer’s best customers, pur- 
chasing only that they may export; 
and giving, in exact proportion to 
the growth of their demand, a direct 
and constantly increasing impulse to 
agricultural operations. 

That a country so circumstanced, 
—free from what are called the cor- 
rupting influences of great towns, 
uncontaminated by the impure ex- 
halations that proceed from huge 
workshops, and offering to its occu- 
pants all the innocent delights of the 
primitive ages, should be famous 
throughout Europe for its turbu- 
lence, its misery, and its crime, is 
truly astounding. The fact —for 
fact it is—knocks all theory to shi- 
vers. We are apt to suppose that 
the habits of the agriculturist’s life 
tend to promote in him the social 
virtues; to keep him simple in his 
tastes, pure in ‘his religious princi- 
ples, quiet in his deportment, mode- 
rate in his very wishes. Yea, and 
every where in the wide world, ex- 
cept in Ireland, the case is so. There 
is not a happier, nor, we verily be- 
lieve, a more quiet and virtuous class 
of people on the face of God’s earth 
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than the paysans of the Loire. You 
have vice enough and turbulence 
enough in France, Heaven knows ; 
but you must look for them in the 
great towns. The country places 
seem to us to be the seats of as much 
contentment and as perfect innocence 
as you will find any where among 
the dwelling-places of men. But in 
Ireland the reverse is the case. Irish 
towns, especially the larger towns, 
are generally quiet enough. The 
agricultural districts of Ireland are 
in a state of universal disturbance. 
How is the extraordinary fact to be 
accounted for? ‘ Because Ireland,” 
says M. de Tocqueville, “is made up 
of two nations.” “ Because one of 
these,” adds the author of a clever 
work recently published,* “ chafes 
with pride; the other sighs with 
grief as it looks back to its ances- 
tors. ‘ Keep down’ is the resolve of 
the one (the Anglo-Saxon) ; ‘ Drag 
down’ the determination of the 
other (the old Milesian).” “ Be- 
cause you have no resident gentry in 
the districts where they are most 
needed,” exclaims the humane Eng- 
lish Conservative country gentleman. 
“‘ Because you persist in keeping up 
an established church,” says Mr. 
Ward, “ which is to the Irish people 
at once the badge and the bond of 
their subjugation.” “ Because the 
legislative union,” shouts Mr. O’Con- 
nell, “ has destroyed Irish commerce, 
increased Irish absenteeism, accumu- 
lated burthens on Irish industry, and 
put shackles on Irish freedom.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Frenchman laments 
the existence of an evil without pro- 
posing any remedy; the historian 
recommends what is indeed greatl 
to be desired—a more intimate blend- 
ing of the two races; the English 
squire pro a tax on absenteeism ; 
the Exeter Hall declaimer, a more 
extended circulation of bibles and 
tracts; the statesman, such as he is, 
the suppression of the Established 
Church ; and Mr. O'Connell a disso- 
lution of the Union. We, on the 
other hand, venture to differ from 
them all; though we are very far 
from pretending to deny, that they, 
one and all—Mr. O'Connell alone 
excepted—have a great deal to say 
for themselves. 


* Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. 


absurdities, 
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With all our hearts we join with 
M. de Tocqueville and the author of 
Ireland and its Rulers since 1829, in 
regretting that the distinction of 
races which both feelingly deplore 
had not been lost sight of ages ago. 
There can be no doubt as to the pro- 
digious amount of heart-burning and 
personal alienation to which it gives 
rise. But there it is; you cannot 
help its being there, neither may you 
hope to get rid of it—at all events, for 
several generations to come. In like 
manner we agree with our English 
squire in thinking, that the absence 
of such a vast majority of Irish 
landowners from their estates is a 
great social misfortune. At the 
same time, let us never forget that 
Ireland is not the only country in 
the world where absenteeism prevails. 
In France, of which we have already 
spoken as one of the happiest and 
most contented rural populations in 
the world, not one great landowner 
in ten lives upon hisestate. In Aus- 
tria, in Bohemia, both strictly agri- 
cultural provinces, it is a rare sight 
to see a schloss, or castle, tenanted 
by its owner. The same is the case 
in Prussia; the same is the case in 
Belgium. All the continental no- 
bility, in short (a class corresponding 
to that of our country gentlemen), 
congregate in towns, leaving their 
estates to be managed by their chan- 
ceries. Yet the people are con- 
tented, comfortable, happy ; nor ever 
dream of complaining, far less of 
committing outrages, because their 
landlords live apart from them. Ab- 
senteeism, therefore, though much to 
be deprecated, is not, after all, so 
great an evil in itself as that to 
it the present unsettled state of 
Ireland ought exclusively to be at- 
tributed. ‘Neither does it appear 
that the inducements to permanent 
residence on their estates are quite so 
numerous, in regard to Irish land- 
owners, as our benevolent squire sup- 

ses. A gentleman must have a 

ouse to live in; and the habits of 
his class require that there shall be a 
park or domain attached to it. He 
sets about providing these con- 
veniences, and is obliged, in order to 
accomplish his end, to dispossess some 
of the innumerable squatters which 


A strange but clever medley of truth and 
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have taken root up to the old hall- 
door. What then? He comes down 
determined to superintend in person 
the improvement of his property, and 
he is shot, as was Lord Norbury. 
Or, perhaps, he may give his people 
the benefit of his presence, without 
incommoding any one; and establish 
hounds, and dispense hospitality and 
charity with a free hand. So be it. 
He gets threatening letters by the 
score; his stables are at length set 
fire to; and he is obliged to remove 
his establishment elsewhere, as has 
recently been the case with the Mar- 
quess of Waterford. If, finding an 
excessive population, he remove 
some, paying the passage of every 
member of each family to America, 
and giving them money to support 
themselves there till provided for, he 
is denounced in the Corn Exchange, 
Dublin, as a miscreant, as was the 
fate of General Wyndham. If he 
set apart a large sum for the purpose 
of draining, clearing, and repairing 
tenants’ houses, employing the tenants 
themselves to do the work, and payin 

them for their labour, the ind vidual 
whom he sends to superintend the 
accomplishment of the task, is hunted 


out of the country; and the works 


stopped by the very persons whom 
they were undertaken to benefit. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne can 
testify that this is no idle declama- 
tion. Now, it is very easy for our 
Squire Westerns, to whom their Ro- 
bin Roughheads and Giles Bacons 
look up as beings of a superior order, 
to make a song about the happiness 
which they experience in becoming 
the cause of happiness to their de- 
pendants. But if Robin and Giles 
were to change their habits, and the 
worthy squire to get a bullet in his 
weasand, or even through his hat, we 
should like to know oe he would 
like it; whether he would be dis- 
posed to wait at Alebarrel Hall till 
the experiment should be tried over 
again? We repeat, then, that ab- 
senteeism is a great misfortune to an 

country, and especially to Ireland. 
But we really do not see how _ 
can expect Irish landlords to live 
upon their estates till you are able to 
ensure them against getting their 
throats cut, or the houses burnt 
down about their ears, or their agri- 


cultural operations stopped by vio- 
lence, 
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In like manner we acknowledge, 
with the pious speakers at Exeter 
Hall, that the bli ht of Popery hangs 
over Ireland. Would that the case 
were otherwise!! But Ireland is not 
the only country in Europe of which 
the inhabitants are Papists; neither 
are all Papists, as a matter of course, 
steeped in poverty, and disaffection, 
and crime. There is probably a 

reater amount of happiness — there 
is certainly much more of content- 
ment and obedience to the laws—in 
Austria than in the most favoured 
county even of England; yet the 
Austrians are almost to a man Pa- 

ists, and bigoted Papists too. 

opery, therefore, may have some- 
thing to do with the evils that are 
complained of in Ireland. We be- 
lieve that it has a great deal to do 
with them, as we shall take occasion 
by and by to explain. But as there 
is no necessary connexion between 
Popery, considered as one of the 
many forms of the Christian religion, 
and hostility to order and indiffer- 
ence to human life, so we are confi- 
dent that the remedy proposed in 
Exeter Hall for the social disease 
under which Ireland labours would 
prove wholly inadequate to its re- 
moval. On the other hand, we are 
not prepared to say that Mr. Ward’s 
views are quite so extravagant as the 
House of Commons and the people of 
England manifestly consider them 
tobe. The maintenance of the Esta- 
blished Church is a prodigious eye- 
sore to the leaders of the popular 
party in Ireland. To destroy it root 
and branch is certainly one of the 
objects which they keep constantly 
before them; and were the govern- 
ment and the legislature to give it 
over to their tender mercies, great 
would be the rejoicing both in epi- 
scopal palace and baronial hall. But, 
then, the government which does 
this will do a great deal more than 
Mr. Ward professes to require of 
them. You cannot overthrow the 
Established Church in Ireland with- 
out overthrowing at the same time the 
English constitution there. For, ei- 
ther you must replace it by taking 
Popery into alliance with the state, 
in violation of the national compact 
which placed the house of Hanover 
on_the throne, or you must dispense 
with an establishment altogether — 
an innovation neither less fatal nor 
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less complete. While, therefore, we 
find it impossible to deny that the 
continuance of the church establish- 
ment in Ireland is one cause, and per- 
haps a prominent cause, of the dis- 
turbed state of that country, we feel 
that the consequences of its removal, 
whether you accomplished that object 
suddenly or by degrees, would be 
much more serious than unreflecting 
men, in which or we are dis- 
posed to number Mr. Ward, are apt 
to imagine. And as to Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s scheme, England and Scotland 
to a man have pronounced against it. 
There will be no dissolution of the 
Legislative Union ; for if there were, 
war between Great Britain and Ire- 
land must break out in six months 
afterwards; the result of which 
would be either the resubjugation of 
the former country, amid horrors 
which we shrink from contemplating, 
or its establishment at the same cost 
as a separate and independent re- 
public in the great family of Euro- 
pean nations. 

It appears, then, that, according to 
our view of the case, not one of the 
many remedies which have as yet 
been proposed offers the smallest 
chance of healing the social disease 
under which Ireland labours. They 
may operate, each as a plaster for some 
meget sore, causing it to put on, 

or a brief space, a more healthy ex- 

ternal appearance. But the seat of 
the malady not being reached, these 
same sores will all break out again; 
or else the bad humours that rankle 
within will shew themselves else- 
where on the surface, and the last 
state of the patient will be worse than 
the first. For even the pet scheme 
—the fixity-of-tenure device—is a 
mere delusion. There needs no act 
of parliament to bring landlords, 
whether Irish or English, to perceive 
that their own interests are pro- 
moted in exact proportion as their 
tenants thrive under them. And as 
to rents, tenure, evictions, and so 
forth, all of which furnish the dema- 
gogue with such a fruitful theme of 
complaint, let the following extract 
from the pamphlet of “ An Irish 
Roman Catholic Landowner” ex- 
plain how these matters actually 
stand :-— : 


‘‘ As regards rent, let us take four 
counties in Ireland, with a corresponding 
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number in England, as equally circum. 
stanced as may be,—for instance, Meath 
and Northamptonshire—Roscommon and 
Leicestershire—Tipperary and Warwick- 
sbire—Down and Shropshire,—and what 
is the result?’ Rent in Meath does not 
average more than 15s. the statute acre, 
in Northamptonshire it exceeds two gui- 
neas; in Roscommon it will be about 
13s., in Leicestershire 2/; in Tipperary 
17s., in Warwickshire fully 22. 5s.; the 
disproportion between Down and Shrop- 
shire will be less—ia the former rent 
will be about 20s, the acre, in the latter 
2l.; thus we find land of fully equal 
value let in the one part of the empire for 
nearly one third what it brings in the 
other; and that in Ireland, wherever the 
rent is the highest, the condition of the peo- 
ple is best ; that there is the least political 
excitement in Ulster, where land of equal 
value produces a third more rent than in 
either of the other provinces, from which 
such loud complaints of overcharge and 
oppression proceed. We have made no 
comparison with Scotland, where the 
value of land is still higher than in Eng- 
land; and no allusion has been made 
to the rates payable by the occupier, 
which are much more in England than in 
Ireland. These are facts, the truth of 
which can easily be ascertained, and 
they ought to be conclusive as to the 
charge of over-renting so frequently pre- 
ferred against Irish landlords. Some of 
the most harsh and rack-renting pro- 
prietors in Ireland are to be found among 
those ‘ Liberal’ members who, in the 
house, join in this outcry, declaim most 
loudly on the oppression of the poor, 
and accuse others of doing that which 
they practise themselves. 

** As regards tenure, the leases now 
given are generally for one life, or twenty- 
one years; by these the tenant is fully 
secured for the longest term given by 
English landlords, and he bas besides the 
additional chance of a life which may, 
and not unfrequently does, extend his 
tenure to fifty or sixty years; so long as 
the tenant pays his rent the landlord has 
no power to eject, and if there be a year’s 
rent due, he cannot proceed to evict in 
the sessions court for at least three months 
after the gale day on which it became 
due ; and surely it will not be considered 
a hardship on the tenant, who by his 
lease guarantees the payment of his rent 
punctually, ‘one half-year before the 
other becomes due,’ that the landlord 
should seek a remedy for the repossession 
of his land, if he cannot get its stipulated 
value ; neither can it be considered that 
the law is too partial to his interests, 
when a year, and nearly an additional 
half-year’s rent must become due before 
he can take any remedy for the assertion 
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of his rights. If any member proposed a 
new legislative enactment between mer- 
chants and manufacturers and their re- 
spective customers, by which the former 
should not be allowed to take proceedings 
for the value of goods delivered before 
fifteen months after they came into pos- 
session of their debtors, we should hear 
enough about the injustice of interfering 
with the rights of private property ; yet 
the case is exactly similar, the landlord 
gives his value as well as the merchant ; 
and it is too absurd to say that the law 
is one-sided which enables him to re- 
cover his property, or the contracted 
price, at the end of fifteen months. The 
agricultural debtor has this additional 
advantage, he bas six months after the 
execution of the hubere to redeem his 
property, while to the shopkeeper, sold 
out under execution, it is lost for ever. 
We would venture to assert that more 
families are driven from their bomes in 
one year by law proceedings instituted by 
merchants and manufacturers, than by the 
landlords of the united empire in ten, 
There was always a year’s rent due on 
Irish estates, even by the most solvent 
tenants; and there is no property on 
which there are not defaulters to the 
amount of many years’ rent, so that there 
are very few instances in which the pro- 
prietor could not take proceedings if he 
would; no doubt it sometimes happened 
im the late political struggles that when 
the tenant opposed the wishes of his 
landlord, the latter acted more harshly 
than he otherwise would have done, and 
ruined and dispossessed the delinquent, 
But this only proves that the landlord 
had, if any thing, been previously too in- 
dulgent; for if he had not allowed a 
large arrear to accrue he would not have 
had such power ; if the tenant paid his 
rent he would have been independent, 
In those cases it cannot be urged that the 
occupier was saddled with an exorbitant 
rent which he could not pay, and which 
caused the defalcation ; becuuse in every 
instance where the franchise was granted 
the claimant himself must have sworn, 
‘that he could get a clear profit rent of ten 
pounds a-year from a solvent tenant over 
and above what he himself paid.’ And 
very frequenly at the registry courts the 
landlords were found opposing the ad. 
mission of their tenantry to the register, 
and stating on oath that they considered 
the rents received by them as the full 
value of the land; while the tenants and 
their labourers, and the liberal ‘ valuators’ 
were proving ‘ that it was let by these rack- 
renting and heartless men’ grossly under its 
value. And, indeed, when the small 
extent of the farms whose occupiers 
claimed the right to vote is taken into 
consideration, this must appear true, for 
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it sometimes required, to prove the land 
worth thirty shillings the acre, more than 
the rent paid to bring the annual profit up 
to the requisite ten pounds, 

“« Now, the vast majority of the evic- 
tions were caused by those political dis. 
sensiors, The assertion of the free. 
holder’s independence was generally ace 
companied by acts of insolence, and 
personal abuse of the landlord, either 
proceeding from the individual himself or 
the party with which he was associated. 
The landlord, thus irritated, and feeling 
that kindness was no longer due towards 
the man to whom he bad formerly been so 
indulgent, asserted his rights, and looked 
for a debt which most probably, under 
other circumstances, he uever would 
have thought of enforcing. From their 
own shewing, it is clear the insolvency 
of the tenants could not have proceeded 
from a rack-rent; yet, had they paid 
what they themselves swore to be a;rent 
grossly under value, the landlord could 
not have interfered with their indepen. 
dence, or turned them from their hold- 
ings.” 


If this extract speak the truth— 
and for ourselves we believe every 
word of it—the Irish landlords as a 
class are not the heartless and tyran- 
nical set of scoundrels which it has 
become too much the fashion to re- 
present them to be. Harsh men 
there are among them, as there are 
among the English squirearchy ; but 
their bearing towards their tenantry 
seems in general to be as consider- 
ate as the bearing of any other 
body of landed proprietors in the 
empire. But, then, is it not no- 
torious as the sun at noon-day that 
the great body of the population in 
Ireland is in a state of the most pi- 
tiable destitution? Are not all the 
properties in Ireland crowded with a 
starving tenantry? Do not all tra- 
vellers declare as much? Andis it not 
the necessary result of the subletting 
and conacre system on which the 
Irish estates are managed to deepen 
this wretchedness from year to year ? 
We admit the whole of these allega- 
tions. There is more misery, more 
squalor, more poverty in Ireland 
than in any other country in Europe, 
Hungary itself not being excepted. 
And the enormous evil is to be as- 
cribed directly to one cause, namely, 
the subletting and conacre system 
of which we are speaking. But who 
are they that promote and foster this 
system? Not the landlords, for 
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they, to a prodigious extent, are 
sufferers by it; not the large occu- 
piers, who would gladly get rid of it 
if they could; but the poor peasantry 
themselves, who know not how soul 
and body are to be kept together by 
any other means, and who are care- 
fully retained in this state of igno- 
rance by those who affect to feel the 
deepest interest in their welfare, and 
who enjoy by far the largest share of 
their confidence :— 


«‘The Roman Catholic priest depends 
more on the numbers than on the wealth 
or respectability of his parishioners for 
support; and hence it is, that when a 
parish is spoken of, or its value estimated, 
it is always with reference to the number 
of families it contains, and not to the de. 
gree of comfort or opulence in which its 
inhabitants live. A parish containing 
1700 families is always considered as 
more productive than one containing 
1600, and so on; and for this reason— 
parishes situated in the most subdivided 
and densely populated parts of Ireland 
are always more emolumentary than those 
in the richest and most highly cultivated 
districts (towns excepted). Independ.- 
ent of his dues, which are paid twice 
a-year, and vary in almost every diocese, 
the priest’s income is derived from his 
marriage and christening fees, collections 
at funerals, masses for the dead, offerings 
at Easter and Christmas, and oats. There 
are fixed scales in each diocese to regu- 
late the ‘ dues, marriage and christening 
fees ;’ those are claimed by the priest as 
matters of right: the collection at fune- 
rals, for masses for the dead, the oats, 
and offerings, are left to the will and 
generosity of the contributors, and are 
looked on as voluntary. The dues and 
fees claimed as a matter of right are just 
the same from the holder of five as of a 
hundred acres, and those are almost always 
punctually paid, no matter how the indi- 
vidual may be otherwise situated, for to 
be called from the altar as a defaulter is, 
with the Irish peasantry, considered as 
the greatest disgrace ; and, as it is the 
only mode by which the priest can compel 
the tardy or reluctant to contribute, it is 
always had recourse to in the event of 
non-payment. 

“In the thickly peopled districts, 
numbers swell the amount of the dues, the 
marriage and christening money ; while 
in the rich and thinly inhabited parishes 
the income derived from these sources is 
small ; and if it were not for the voluntary 
offerings of the rich farmers, and the 
liberality of the gentry, who generally 
give the priest the grass of a cow or a 
heifer, it would be impossible for him to 
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make out support. On every source from 
which the priest derives his income, numbers 
tell ; and at the first step we see that the 
tendency of this system, as connected 
with the priest's interest, is to encourage 
an increase of population, without reference 
to their employment or support. Hence, 
even the purest-minded man will naturally 
enough look with dislike on the diminu- 
tion of his flock; and the sordid and 
worldly-minded priest will take oppor- 
tunity, under the guise of anxiety for the 
welfare of his people, and a desire to 
obtain their political rights, to wreak his 
vengeance on the person who has been 
the means of diminishing his income by 
lessening the number of his families, even 
though his doing so may be for the be- 
nefit of the people themselves. Does the 
landlord, who in many instances finds an 
estate encumbered with a pauper popu- 
lation, holding farms so small as to be 
utterly inadequate for their support, even 
if they held them in fee, seek to improve 
the condition of his tenants by removing 
some and increasing the holdings of others, 
he is accused of tyranny and of oppres- 
sion, even though he gave the persons so 
removed the means of emigrating to 
countries where labour is more liberally 
rewarded, A harder case still,—suppose 
a landlord, who has been careful and 
diligent in the management of his estates 
— who has a contented and independent 
tenantry — and who, to secure a continu. 
ance of such comfort, encumbers his 
leases with the most stringent clauses 
against sub-letting ; the tenant's family 
grows up, the boys or girls marry, and 
he subdivides his farm — three or four 
families are placed where only one was 
calculated upon: does the landlord in- 
terfere, and put his non-alienation clauses 
in force, he is considered cruel and hard- 
hearted (for in Ireland no covenant in 
favour of the landlord is ever held bind. 
ing). ‘Is it not hard,’ it will be said, 
‘that he will not allow a man to divide 
his farm with his own children, when 
his rent is paid?’ The priest’s emolu- 
ments being much increased, not only by 
the marriages but by the consequent 
christenings, he naturally enough coin- 
cides in opinion with the tenant, whose 
good feeling it is necessary for him to 
maintain — it is not in human nature that 
men will not look with dislike on those 
who injure their worldly prospects ; and, 
therefore, we cannot be surprised that the 
mercenary priest should speak harshly of 
the man who so acts, A thoughtless 
word is stored up in the mind of ‘ the 
victim ’ (as he is taught to cousider him- 
self’), and frequently leads to the com- 
mission of crime, not contemplated by the 
man who has originally spoken it.” 


But is not this picture somewhat 
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overcharged? Are not landlords 
and large occupiers as much to blame 
at times as priests? And did not 
Mr. Smith O’Brien state a great deal 
that was just, however unpalatable 
it might be, in his celebrated speech 
towards the close of the late session ? 
Surely he did. Surely there are in- 
stances, and many instances too, of 
harsh landlords, rapacious agents, 
and short-sighted and selfish men 
among the larger occupiers of land in 
Ireland. The following sketches by 
Stephen Barry, Esq., of Fermoy, 
bears, we opine, too close a resem- 
blance to the original :— 


“‘ The dealings between the farmer and 
his labourersare generally carried on inthe 
following manner. At the 25th of March 
a setting of a cabin and kitchen-garden 
is made for twelve months, at a rent 
averaging about thirty-five shillings, and 
an agreement is entered into for an acre 
of ground to grow a crop of potatoes in, 
the ground to be ploughed and manured 
by the farmer. For this acre, statute 
measure, manured and ploughed, we may 
take the average charge to be tive or 
six pounds, for the payment of which, 
together with his house rent, the cottier 
undertakes to work for the farmer for 
(again taking an average)—say sixpence 
a-day, the employer generally covenant. 
ing to give continual employment until 
the rent shall be paid. And on the quan. 
tity of this potatoe crop depends the 
question of starvation, or comparative 
comfort, of the labourer and his family 
for the ensuing winter and summer. If 
it is good, he and his have enough to eat, 
and he fattens a couple of pigs, with the 
profit on which he clothes his wife and 
children ; if, on the other hand, the crop 
is short, he is obliged to limit their daily 
meals to the smallest quantity on which 
they can support existence, while the 
pig is barely kept alive on the offal, until 
summer, when it must be sold, to pre- 
vent utter starvation, a month or six 
weeks before the new. crop comes round, 

“The quality and quantity of the 
yield, I need scarcely say, must, in ore 
dinary seasons, depend on the ground 
being prepared in due time, and properly 
manured, and more misery is caused by the 
farmers neglecting to do so, than by the 
breach of any other social duty in Ireland.” 


And again :— 


“A respectable farmer got deeply into 
arrear; when every thing on his farm was 
distrained, and along with his own pro- 
perty a large quantity of potatoes, then 
growing in ground which had been set 
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by him to conacre tenants, at the usual 
high rates, which, according to the prac. 
tice of the country to pay such rents 
when the crop is fit for removal, were 
still due. The owners of the potatoes 
waited on the agent of the property, paid 
him the sums they owed, for which he 
passed receipts on account of rent due by 
the farmer to the head landlord, 

“‘ The poor people were then permitted 
to dig their potatoes ; but when they 
commenced removing them off the land, 
they were prevented by the keepers, and 
in due time the entire were sold, though 
the unfortunate owners held the agent's 
receipts for the full sums they owed, but 
passed as for payments made on account 
of the rent due by the man from whom 
they took the land. This case, grievous 
as it appears, was tried in the Quarter 
Sessions Court, cn civil-bill actions, 
brought for the recovery of the sums paid 
by the conacre holders to the agent; 
but the assistant barrister (Mr. Martley), 
though his court was one of equity, 
found himself compelled to dismiss the 
suits ; but he stated from the bench that 
he did so with regret.” 


These are shocking cases. They 
describe a state of society which it is 
painful to contemplate. But how 
are you to improve upon it? B 

sing laws which shall render it 
imperative upon landowners to put a 
stop at once to the subletting sys- 
tem; and to grant leases, and make 
compensation to tenants for the im- 
provements which the tenants a 
effectuate on their farms ? e 
think not, if these things come alone. 
For, in the first place, what land- 
owner or middle-man will dare, in 
the present state of Ireland, to make 
a clean sweep of all his cottier- 
holders; and, even if he had the 
courage, who would find the heart to 
do so? And as to compensation for 
improvements effected by the tenant, 
by all means let such be conceded ; 
but how are your improvements to 
be brought about? Displace a few 
cottiers, clear a bog whence they ga- 
ther their turf,—nay, prohibit them 
from destroying your plantations, by 
setting fire to heath on the hill-side? 
—then look to yourself. Mr, Hall 
endeavoured to prevent his land 
from being burnt, by threatening 
to put the restrictive covenants in 
the lease in force, and he was mur- 
dered in open day, and in the pre- 
sence of numbers of persons, who 
never attempted to secure the mur- 
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derers. Now, really, it is ridiculous 
to talk of legislating for a people in 
this state, and then leaving your laws, 
when you have made them, to exe- 
cute themselves. Hear once more 
the Irish Roman Catholic landlord 
on the subject, and weigh his argu- 
ments well ere you set them at 


nought :—~ 


“ We are far from saying that the con- 
dition of the Irish people is such as it 
ought to be, but we do maintain that it is 
not attributable to the conduct of the 
landlords alone, but that very much of 
the poverty of the peasantry can be 
traced to their own habits, and, still more, 
to the evils of agitation, which induce 
the Irishman to believe that he is the 
worst treated of God’s creatures,—which 
keeps him in a continued state of de- 
pendence on anticipated events, and 
which leads him to seek the amelioration 
of his condition by means of political 
convulsion rather than by patient and 
peeeene industry. Let a committee 

é appointed,—let the conduct of the 
Irish landlords be fully and fairly in- 
quired into, the amount of their rents, 
the number of evictions and the arrears 
due by those dispossessed,— the condi- 
tion of those tenants who have long and 
cheap leases, and those who are tenants 
at will,—and we have no doubt the re. 
sults will not a little surprise those who 
pin their faith on the statements of an in- 
terested press and designing demagogues, 
* The conacre system’ has been often al- 
luded to, the amount of rent represented 
as enormous, and the consequences aris- 
ing from it as ruinous to the peasant. 
No doubt it would be better ifit could be 
abolished ; but so long as holdings under 
ten Irish acres are given, and the present 
system of cultivation persevered in, it 
must be continued, as the farm will be 
too small to afford the tenant feeding for 
his cattle and provision for his family, 
As to the rent, when it is considered that 
ground, ploughed and highly manured, or 
else broken from the rich old lea, is 
given, that the rent does not average 
seven pounds, and that the average crop 
will be about sixteen tons to the acre 
(leaving the potatoes, including his la- 
bour, to the occupier, at about eightpence 
the cwt., and greatly less than the usual 
market price), it cannot be set down as 
very exorbitant or injurious to the in- 
terests of the labouring man—besides, in 
very many instances, he pays his rent by 
his labour, given at a time when he would 
be otherwise unemployed, But with this 
system the landlord has nothing to do; 
itis practised by the occupying tenants 
themselves, It may appear strange to 
those unacquainted with the couutry 
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(and who hear so much about the neces. 
sity of fixity of tenure), but it is never. 
theless true, that those estates on which 
long leases exist are invariably the worst 
circumstanced as regards their cultiva- 
tion and the condition of their inhabi- 
tants; while the most thriving, indus- 
trious, comfortable, and contented tenantry 
are to be found on those properties on 
which no leases at all are given. Thisis 
easily accounted for. The tenant-at-will 
obeys the wishes of his landlord, takes 
the advice of the steward employed to 
direct him in an improved system of agri. 
culture, and flourishes by its practice, 
He is besides (not having the franchise) 
never placed in collision with his land. 
lord, and harmony and mutual confidence 
subsist between them ; while the dislike 
of the Irish to introduce any innovation 
on their old plan of treating their ground 
is still further increased by the inde. 
pendence derived from the lease, and the 
holder ‘of it is almost generally led into 
that most destructive of all practices, the 
subdivision of his farm, which the tenant. 
at-will durst not attempt. 1t may be said, 
introduce clauses against subletting, 
They may be introduced, but they cannot 
be enforced. Leases in Ireland are 
binding on the landlord, but perfectly 
nugatory as regards the obligations of the 
occupying tenant.” 


So much for the “ fixity-of-tenure 
device,” and for the crotchets of those 
who regard it as a panacea for all the 
evils of Ireland. Now for another 
of the schemes which we know to be 
in favour with many, and which, un- 
less we be misinformed, is to be 
brought forward early in the ensu- 
ing session by no less important a 

rsonage than the honourable mem- 
a for Pontefract — we mean the 
payment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy by the state. For our own 
part, we are free to confess that 
we take very little interest in this 
project. It comes too late, or it 
comes too soon. It might have 
availed at the period of the union, 
had the Emancipation-bill passed at 
the same time, though even of this 
we are far from being satisfied. But 
to expect any beneficial results from 
it now would, in our poor judgment, 
be to give ourselves up to a delusion. 
That the priests would refuse to take 
the state’s money we are far from 
supposing. Their reverences know, as 
well as every stock-broker about the 
Exchange, that “ money is power ;’ 
and they are too long-sighted not to 
perceive that money accepted by 
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them, and withdrawn from the trea 
sury, becomes doubly powerful; 
first, in as far as it enriches the 
Church ; next, because the Protestant 
state—that is the Church’s enemy— 
is by so much impoverished through 
the loss of it. But is any body weak 
enough to sup that, in accepting 
the stipend which you offer, they 
would relinquish one fee or one due 
which, by the customs of their Church, 
they are entitled to exact from their 
parishioners? Notabitofit. Each 
christening, each wedding, each bu- 
rial, each mass for the dead, would 
still be rendered what it is now, a 
source of emolument to the priest; 
and the same superstitious dread of a 
denunciation from the altar, which 
compels the starving peasant to pay 
at this moment, would continue to 
wring the payment out of him, let 
the priest’s state -remuneration be 
what it might. The priests put too 
just a value on the political influence 
which they exercise over the people 
to sell it for a mess of pottage. They 
would, doubtless, take your pottage, 
but they would not part with, their 
influence, or the ground-work of it, 
in exchange. Lesides, is it quite 
clear that the people of England and 
Scotland will consent to be taxed, to 
the amount of half-a-million yearly, 
in order that a body of men—the 
teachers of doctrines which they con- 
demn, the chief movers of a sedition 
which they abhor—shall be rendered 
more easy in their personal circum- 
stances? We think not. The peo- 
ple of England and Scotland will 
justly say, “ If it be essential to the 
peace of Ireland that the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests receive stipends out 
of a public fund, let Ireland herself 
supply that fund. The Irish land- 
lords are, for church purposes, the 
least heavily burdened class of pro- 
prietorsinthe United Kingdom. They 
have wrung from the Established 
Church right after right. They 
coolly took to themselves the whole 
of the tithe of adjustment first; and, 
latterly, they stipulated for five-and- 
twenty per cent of the tithes that 
remained, as the price of the Com- 
mutation-act. If the Popish priests 
must be paid out of a public fund at 
all, take from these gentlemen the 
booty which they plundered from 
the establishment, and give that to 
the Papists, But don’t pay these 
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Papists out of the iat taxes, 
otherwise we in Scotland will get 
up an agitation in favour of our 
beloved Free Church, while in Eng- 
land the denominations will combine, 
and demand that their ministers, in 
like manner, shall be provided for at 
the public expense.” 

Again, we put no great faith in 
any attempt that may be made to 
remodel, by act of parliament, the 
Popish college at Maynooth. The 
establishment of that college at the 
public expense was a grievous blun- 
der from the outset. Much more to 
the purpose would it have been had 
Trinity College, Dublin, been thrown 
open to the Roman Catholics for all 
purposes of general education, and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
gentry left—perhaps, encouraged— 
to erect and endow for themselves a 
school or college of theology. In- 
deed, we do not hesitate to say that 
such is the course which even now 
the government would do well to 
adopt ; for in a country so entirely 
Popish as Ireland, it is the worst 
policy in the world to exclude the 
rising generation from the benefits, if 
they are any where to be had, of a 
liberal education. We do not mean 
that Roman Catholics should be ad- 
mitted to fellowships, or, in any other 
respect, enjoy a share of the Uni- 
versity’sendowments. ‘The universi- 
ties, both of England and Ireland, 
are, by their constitution, strictly 
Church establishments ; and it would 
be to defeat the purposes for which 
they were founded, and are still 
maintained, were you to render any 
other class than churchmen par- 
takers in their bounty. But we can 
hardly see why Roman Catholics 
should not be permitted to take de- 
grees in arts, in medicine, and in law, 
even at Oxford,—far less why they 
ought to be cut off from these ho- 
nours in Dublin. On the other 
hand, we perceive many and grave 
advantages which would be likely to 
arise from such an arrangement. 
Mixing freely together in the days of 
their youth, drinking in knowledge 
from the same pure fountain, im- 
buing themselves alike with classic 
lore, or storing their minds in com- 
mon with mathematical truths, there 
would be less likelihood of a complete 
separation in feeling, tastes, and asso- 
ciations occurring in after life between 
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the Protestant and the Popish gen- 
tlemen than there is now. And if, 
over and above, an eae 
could be made, by which only gra- 
duates from Dublin should be ad- 
mitted into the theological school— 
say at Maynooth—without all doubt 
you would find, in the course of a 
few years, a very different class of per- 
sons embracing the Romish Church 
as a profession in Ireland, from that 
which monopolises its priesthood now. 
Perhaps it would not do to withdraw 
the government grant from May- 
nooth, after the virtual pledge which 
the government gave at the founda- 
tion of that seminary. Possibly, no 
harm would arise from increasing the 
amount of the annual grant, so as to 
render the offices of principal and 
professor objects of ambition to men 
of higher breeding and more en- 
larged minds than now aspire to them. 
But be assured of this, that till you 
put a stop to the system of exclusive 
education which prevails there — till 
you convert Maynooth into a school 
of theology, and nothing more — 
throwing open, at the same time, 
your national University to Roman 
Catholic students, you will accom- 
plish nothing which would repay the 
trouble of striving for it. You must 
get a better-born order of men into 
the Popish Church of Ireland as 
priests, if you desire the machine to 
work for peace, instead of working, 
as it does now, for confusion. And 
the best and most obvious method 
of accomplishing this, is to require 
from your candidates for the priest- 
hood such a course of education as 
gentlemen are accustomed to receive, 
and none but gentlemen can afford 
to pay for. It will be time enough, 
when you have accomplished this 
great moral revolution, to meditate 

lans of a state endowment for the 

omish Church in Ireland. 

But why not overthrow the Esta- 
blished Church at allevents? Why 
not adopt Mr. Ward's plan, and, as 
each incumbent dies out, confiscate 
the emoluments of his benefice to 
public purposes, and remunerate out 
of the fund so created all denomi- 
nations of Christian ministers? We 
have already, in part, met this pro- 
position by shewing that, if adopted, 
it will lay the axe to the root of the 
English constitution in Ireland. The 
English constitution recognises, as 
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its primary element, the ttnion be- 
tween church and state, which Mr. 
Ward proposes to dissolve; for you 
do not save the constitution one whit 
more by setting up a number of 
stipendiary clergymen, than if you 
were to cast the whole concern loose, 
and leaveeach sect to maintain its own 
pastors. Besides, Mr. Ward's plan, 
even if it were a wise one, would be 
too slow in its operations to effect 
any good. What we want in Ireland 
is rest from political agitation ; and 
such rest is not likely to be obtained 
by telling men, who Sellons that they 
are suffering grievous wrong, that 
their sons, or grandsons, will be de- 
livered from such wrong. Nor have 
we heard one word, either from Mr. 
O’Connell, or from the Popish hier- 
archy, which leads us to believe that 
the plan proposed by Mr. Ward 
would be acceptable to them. On 
the contrary, the Agitator’s distinct 
avowal is, ‘‘ When we get Repeal, 
each man shall pay his own parson, 
as he pays his own baker, and butcher, 
and apothecary ;” while the priests, 
with one voice, declare—though we 
do not believe them—that no con- 
sideration on earth shall ever induce 
them to become stipendiaries of the 
state. Why, then, propose devices, 
which the persons whom you profess 
to care for repudiate,—which cannot 
be carried out except at the expense 
of a complete break-up in the con- 
stitution, —which would not remove 
one practical evil under which the 
a body of the Irish people are 
abouring, — which would neither 
feed the hungry nor clothe the naked, 
— which would open up no new 
avenues to industry,—which would 
not turn men’s thoughts into a new 
channel,—which would simply per- 
petuate a great injustice, and leave 
you with the reflection that you had 
perpetrated a profitless and gratui- 
tous wrong as your reward? The 
honourable member for Sheffield 
seems to have imbibed a very bitter 
feeling of hostility towards church- 
men and the Church in Ireland. 
He may have his own grounds 
for this, with which we have nei- 
ther the desire nor the right to in- 
terfere. But he takes up a false po- 
sition,—a position which deceives no 
one, when he endeavours to hide his 
private feelings under the cloak of 
an earnest regard for the public well- 
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being of Ireland. The Irish people 
would gain nothing by the measure, 
were the Established Church swept 
aside to-morrow. 

All this is very fine, it will be said, 
but what do we ourselves propose ? 
The question is more easily asked 
than answered; nevertheless, we will 
try to answer it. And, first, let us 
state distinctly the nature of the ills 
under which we believe Ireland to 
labour. 

Foremost among these we rank 
the unhappy arrangements that pre- 
vail in Ireland, call them by what 
name you will, but which for dis- 
tinction’s sake we shall here describe 
as political. We have there an aris- 
tocracy, separated from the mass of 
the people by language, by lineage, 
by religion, by long-cherished pre- 
judices. We have a church esta- 
blishment which exercises no bene- 
ficial influence over the minds of the 
lower orders. We have a rival 
Church, all powerful in that quarter, 
and using its power systematically 
for mischief. We have the priest- 
hood of that Church hating both the 
aristocracy and the established clergy, 
setting the tenant against the land- 
lord, or else both landlord and tenant 
against the law, and proclaiming from 
the house-tops that till the legis- 
lative union shall be dissolved, the 
will never cease to labour in their 
unholy calling. A melancholy picture 
this of the condition of Ireland, as 
laws and institutions of long standing 
have formed it, yet certainly not over- 
charged, for, in truth, we have rather 
softened down, than thrown into 
light, the most revolting features of 
the piece. 

ext we have Ireland’s social evils, 
universal poverty, and an apparent 
indisposition on the part of the suf- 
ferers themselves to make any effort 
to escape from their sufferings. Pro- 
~~ what improvements you will in 
reland, and the Irish people resist 
them. Not to say over again what 
has already been stated, concerning 
the determination of the cottiers to 
live and die in their wretchedness, 
can our readers have forgotten the 
memorable instance of the sort of 
infatuation which occurred not long 
ago in the second city of the kingdom, 
among a class of persons from whom 
better things might have been ex- 
pected—we mean the labouring men 
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of Cork? An enterprising individual, 
being anxious at once to enrich him- 
self and to find employment for the 
poor in that neighbourhood, deter- 
mined to erect a sugar-refinery. He 
sent over from England a clever 
man to superintend the construction 
of the edifice, and the building went 
forward peaceably enough for a while. 
What was the result ? The Irish hod- 
men could not endure to see an Eng- 
lish director put over them. The 
made an attempt upon the agent's 
life, the agent with difficulty escaped, 
and a work has been abandoned, 
which, had it gone forward, would 
have found, perhaps, twenty men in 
employment all the year round, and 
so provided a comfortable subsistence 
for twenty families. 

In the third place, the moral sense 
of Ireland seems to be all but ex- 
tinguished. We do not charge the 
Trish women, as Mr. O'Connell 
charged the women of England, with 
universal unchastity. We believe, 
on the contrary, that, in this respect, 
Irish society is singularly pure, thanks 
to the cs of the Popish priests, 
who, for the sake of the wedding 
fee, hurry all their parishioners into 
the married state, as soon as they 
attain toa marriageable age. But for 
truth an Irishman entertains no re- 
verence, and the life of his fellow- 
man is in his eyes of less value than 
the life of a dog. We admit that 
drunkenness has gone much out of 
fashion of late. We wish that we 
could think as highly of the means 
by which the change has been brought 
about as many others do; but that isa 
matter foreign from the question now 
before us. Our purpose is suflfi- 
ciently served when we get the most 
ardent of Irish adulators to acknow- 
ledge, that a lie is treated in Ireland 
as a trifle, and assassination as a mere 
exercise of the “wild justice of re- 
venge.” Now by what means are 
you to govern constitutionally a peo- 
ple whom you cannot believe upon 
their oaths, whether as witnesses or 
jurymen, and who are ready, on the 
slightest provocation given, to shoot 
or beat in the skull of their own best 
benefactors ? 

We could enumerate other sources 
of evil to Ireland; such as the ab- 
sence on the part of the middle 
classes of a spirit of commercial en- 
terprise, and the disinclination that 
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is shewn both in England and Scot- 
land to embark capital in Irish un- 
dertakings. But these, with many 
obvious hinderances besides to the 
well-doing of the country, may all 
be traced back to the same cause,— 
namely, a want of confidence in the 
Irish character, springing from a con- 
templation of the political, the social, 
and the moral confusion which pre- 
vails among the Irish people, and 
reduces the law to the rank ofa dead 
letter. 

If this reasoning be sound, as we 
believe it to be, it is evident that you 
can do nothing for Ireland—nothing to 
allay disquiet and give a stimulus to 
exertion, till you, first of all, intro- 
duce, in these three respects, a better 
order of things into the country. 
The people must first be taught the 
duty of obedience to the laws, and 
then you may safely go on to higher 
matters. How is this to be done ? 
Certainly not by adopting any poli- 
tical shifts and a while you 
leave the general arrangements of 
society in their present anomalous 
state. You could not carry out the 
much-desired fixity of tenure, were 
you to define it by act of parliament 
to-morrow, because “laws, though 
binding on the landlord, are nowhere 
regarded as binding on the tenant.” 
‘We may pay the priests, certainly ; 
but will they become better subjects 
in consequence? And you may tax 
absentees, and so drive them home 
to their estates, where there is, at 
least, an even chance that half of 
them will be assassinated. But nei- 
ther these arrangements, nor yet the 
suppression of half the Protestant 
benefices in the kingdom, will satisfy 
the clamourers for change, or create 
among the people a taste for order, 
comfort, cleanliness, quiet, without 
which there can be no spur to in- 
dustry, no steady advances in social 
improvement. 

Mr. Stapleton, late secretary to 
the Right Hon. George Canning, has 

ublished two cunt, in which 

e describes the “ monster evil of 
Treland” to be the want of employ- 
ment. The cure which he recom- 
mends is the application of sixteen 
millions to public works; such as 
the making of railroads, the improve- 
ment of the navigation of rivers, the 
draining of bogs, the clearing of 
wastes; and we are very far from 
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pretending to believe that such an 
outlay would not prove of great use 
to the country. As long as the 
works went on, a certain number of 
persons would find employment on 
them; and the gentlemen whose 
estates underwent the improvement 
process would be very much obliged 
to you for what you were doing. 
But even sixteen millions must come 
to an end, and then where are you? 
You have not taught the people one 
new lesson. You have not infused 
into their minds one new idea. You 
have brought some of them into 
knots and companies for awhile, and 
now you send them adrift, without 
any provision being made for the 
future. Will anybody say that these 
government labourers—discharged, 
mind you, and destitute—are likely 
to become preachers of contentment 
and quiet to their kindred and neigh- 
bours when they return to them? 
Mr. Stapleton is a humane and a 
reflecting man, but he has not, on 
this subject, thought deeply enough, 
The nature of his scheme was tested 
long ago by the formation, in 1819, 
of a government establishment for 
the encouragement of fishing along 
the Irish coasts. It held together 
till 1830, and was the means of giving 
employment to many persons. But 
no sooner was the money supplied by 
government withdrawn, than the 
fisheries broke up, and the condition 
of the families so long dependent on 
it, became more pitiable than ever. 
We return to the point from which 
we set out, by avowing our convic- 
tion that before Ireland can be lifted 
from the miserable state to which she 
has fallen, she must undergo a social 
and moral discipline, such as has never 
yet been applied to her. It may be 
that long ago England governed 
Ireland too much in the spirit of a 
conqueror ; latterly, however, and 
especially since the Union, this can- 
not be said of her. Ireland is the 
freest country in the world ; the very 
excesses which are committed there 
every day, unchecked, unrebuked, 
prove this. Ireland has all the 
avenues to wealth and prosperity 
open to her that are open to England. 
There are no restrictions on her 
trade, would she but create one. 
There is no jealousy of her manu- 
factures, were she in the way of 
establishing them. What, then, does 
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she want? We answer, a system of 
government better adapted to her 
condition than that by which we are 
now striving to manage her. We 
have given her the whole of the 
English constitution ; not as it used 
to be in 1688, but as it became in 
1833, and experience forces upon us 
the unwelcome conviction, that she 
is incapable of benefiting by the gift. 
Of course, there remains for us no 
alternative. We must resume a gift 
which has proved the source of such 
manifold evils both to the giver and 
the recipient. 

Now there are two modes, and only 
two, of effecting this. Either you 
may leap forward, pass the constitu- 
tion by, and never see it more; or 
you may go back a little, and, by 
degrees,—not so much by slow as by 
sure degrees,—work your way up to 
it, and abide there. Ifyou desire that 
Ireland shall ever possess and profit by 
the English constitution, you must 
put her under restrictions for awhile, 
and train her to understand the value 
of it. If you be indifferent on this 
head, you may yield to the demands 
of the more moderate of the agitators 
at once, by overthrowing the Esta- 
blished Church, enlarging the con- 
stituency, working out some queer 
and abstract plan for the redistribu- 
tion of property, and increasing the 
number of Irish members in the 
House of Commons to 175. How 
you are to manage these gentlemen 
when you get them there, is quite a 
different matter. To make the ma- 
chine of state go on, clogged as it is 
with the presence in the legislature 
of some sixty Repealers, seems a hard 
task enough; how you are to move 
it at all when your Repealers come 
to be doubled, is a great deal more 
than we can undertake to say. One 
thing, however, is certain, that with 
concessions less extensive than these 
the popular party in Ircland will not 
be satisfied ; and all concession which 
brings not forth the fruit of peace is 
worse than useless. 

The governnient may certainly 
concede if it will. Let a bill em- 
bodying these enactments be laid 
upon the table of the house by the 
prime minister, and if it do not pass 
now, we are no prophets if it fail to 
pass ultimately. ‘The more respectable 
of the Whig party would, we doubt 
not, resist it; so would the Conser- 
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vatives, almost to a man; but the 
Radicals, the low Whigs, the Re- 
pealers, would support it, and if lost 
at all, it would be lost by no very 
overwhelming majority. Of course, 
ministers would resign, and the Whigs 
again come into office. What rest 
or peace remains for them? Weas- 
sume that Sir Robert Peel is sincere 
in his desire of giving up to the Irish 
agitators all that they require. He 
will not, therefore, fail when in op- 
position, to bring forward once and 
again his peace-making scheme. Will 
a Whig government have the courage 
torejectit? I=fthey do, agitation and 
the Repeal-cry are got up with four- 
fold violence, and once more the 
state-carriage comes to a dead lock. 
The Whigs must now have recourse 
to strong measures. Will they—dare 
they, in defiance of former protest- 
ations, in the teeth of an ex- 
asperated Conservative party, and in 
spite of the remonstrances of the 
Radicals and Repealers? We trow 
not. Whither have we come round, 
then? To the point from which we 
started. Either the Whigs in office 
yield what they resisted in opposition, 
or else they make way once more for 
Sir Robert Peel, who comes back 
pledged to the identical measures a 
former proposal of which cost him 
his place ; and these measures he now 
carries through with as high a hand 
as his rivals in 1832 carried their 
Reform-bill. 

Here we would willingly close our 
eyes, but there are images pressing 
upon them which hinder us from 
doing so. The Protestant Church 
in Ireland is overthrown; there is 
universal suffrage, or next to it, in 
Treland; there are plans in progress 
for securing to each tenant, great 
and small, a permanent interest in 
his holding, and there are 175 red- 
hot Irishmen to represent their 
country in the united parliament. 
Come they there in vain? Surely 
not. England must partake in the 
benefits which Ireland has received ; 
England must enjoy the blessings of 
the people's charter. In England pro- 
perty is almost as unequally divided 
as in Ireland, and that evil must be 
redressed. Do the Lords object to 
this? The House of Lords has been 
set aside ere now, why not set it aside 
again? And as to the Church, away 
with it! it is here, not less than 
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elsewhere, an abomination to the 
servants of “our Lord God the 
Pope!” But why goon? Ifchanges 
such as these be desirable, pave the 
way for them by all means, by yield- 
ing all that the Irish agitators require ; 
and rest assured that if they do not 
come, others will come quite as fatal. 
For the very least evil that follows 
the first step in advance will be the 
Repeal of the Union; that is the 
very point which = set out by de- 
—es that England would never 
ield. 
. On the other hand, if you do not 
dare to go forward, you must go back, 
for none but a driveller will say that 
it is possible to stand still. If you 
cannot concede you must coerce, and 
coercion is not worth one straw if it 
be applied by halves. We care not 
how the pending trials may end. 
Whether for or against the govern- 
ment, they will not of themselves 
bring Ireland to a state even of incipi- 
ent improvement ; for when a whole 
nation has run mad upon any par- 
ticular subject, there will never be 
wanting leaders to guide its frenzy 
into action. At the same time the 
overnment deserves all praise for 
aving instituted these trials. Ifthe 
pannels be convicted, the Irish them- 
selves will see that in boasting of the 
legality of his agitation O'Connell 
deceived them. If they be acquitted, 
the inapplicability of English law 
to Irish morals and Irish manners 
will be rendered more and more 
evident to all the world. In either 
case, however, the minister must shift 
his ground ; and should he make up 
his mind to go back from the con- 
stitution, he will do well to go back 
effectually ; at the same time we do 
not want to see any permanent abs- 
cission from the English constitution 
in Ireland. All that is required 
seems to be the establishment of such 
a curb upon the disaffected as that 
they shall find it more conducive to 
their own advantage to cultivate 
the arts of willing obedience to the 
laws than of agitation against them. 
How is this to be done ? 

It is no business of ours to sug- 
gest to the government the steps 
which it would be becoming to take ; 
neither would we be understood as 
expressing ourselves otherwise than 
hypothetically in the sentences that 
follow, because there may be a thou- 
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sand modifying circumstances in the 
case of Ireland of which we know 
nothing; but there, as well as every 
where else in the world of living men, 
it is certain that half measures offer 
no prospect of benefit to anyone. A 
government which makes up its mind 
to the invidious task of coercion 
must begin by withdrawing from 
Dublin the mockery of a court and 
a separate government which is set 
up there. There is no need of a 
lord-lieutenant with his executive 
machinery in Dublin. The only 
result arising out of it is to keep the 
people’s heads full of fancies about 
separate interests and peculiar insti- 
tutions, and the sooner these fancies 
are dispelled the better. Thanks to 
steam, on the sea and on the land, 
the communication between Lon- 
don and Dublin is speedier and 
quite as regular as between London 
and Edinburgh: you might just as 
reasonably in these days have a lord- 
lieutenant of Scotland as a lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. 

In the next place, you must take 
steps at once to protect life and pro- 
perty, and to stop the mouths of bad 
men who make it their business to 
assail both. You must suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act throughout the 
three disturbed provinces, and place 
them, at least for a while, under 
martial law. Loyal, and Protestant, 
and industrious Ulster, you may 
leave as she is. The fact that there 
needs for her protection now less 
that 3000 troops, while the Roman 
Catholic provinces absorb little less 
than 30,000, proves that you have no 
danger to apprehend from that 
quarter; and you would shew small 
discrimination and offer but a poor 
encouragement to loyalty were you 
to interfere with her. At the same 
time take care that the extraordi- 
nary powers which you assume else- 
where are wielded as delicately as 
the circumstances of the case will 
admit. Let no gratuitous insult be 
offered to any man, especially on 
account of his religion ; let the parties 
whose social position exposes them to 
the risk of being suspected, be de- 
prived of the means of exercising such 
tyranny. With this view, suspend 
or revoke every commission of the 
peace throughout the disturbed dis- 
tricts. Let your only tribunals there 
be courts-martial, your only judges 
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and juries the officers of the army, 
and convince the inhabitants at the 
outset that you are determined to 
put down sedition at all hazards. 
Shew no mercy to Popish priests, 
whatever their rank may be, who 
prostitute their sacred office to trai- 
torous purposes; disturb no man, 
whatever his religious opinions, who 
conducts himself like a quiet citizen. 
And seeing that the requirements of 
martial law are very stringent, give 
authority to the commandants of 
towns and districts to grant licenses 
of exemption to any persons whom 
they may consider worthy to be 
trusted. By this means the well- 
affected will escape the more serious 
inconveniences attendant on the 
operation of the restrictive system, 
which will reach those alone on whom 
it is intended to operate—we mean 
the designing and their dupes—both 
of whom are unfit, though for op- 
osite reasons, to be trusted with the 
iberty which is the birthright of 
a Briton. Fill the provinces thus 
treated with troops. If 30,000 men 


are not sufficient, send 60,000; and 
punish every hamlet and village 


where the smallest outrage occurs 
by quartering a strong detachment of 
horse or foot on its inhabitants. Five 
years ago the Slavonian districts of 
Hungary were in a much more 
troubled state than Munster and 
Connaught are now. ‘lhe Austrian 
government, by adopting the process 
which we now describe, brought things 
round in three months. We see no 
reason why the English government 
should not accomplish its object in as 
short a space of time, and with even 
less sacrifice of life and liberty. 
Having thus provided for the peace 
of the country by a process as stern 
as it seems to be necessary, the legis- 
lature might devote all its care to 
ameliorate the social condition of the 
inhabitants. Let every conceivable 
impulse be given to improvement. 
Encourage individuals to embark 
their capital in railroads, in clearing 
bogs, in deepening rivers, and lend 
from the exchequer at a moderate 
interest, taking security on the works 
themselves, or on the lands that are 
benefited by them. Pass laws now, 
as many and as beneficent as you 
will, for regulating the intercourse 
of landlords with their tenantry ; and 
use your best endeavours to promote, 
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among the former class at least, a 
partial residence on their properties, 
But, in truth, little work of this kind 
would be required at the hands of 
the legislature. If Ireland were only 
at peace with itself, if there were but 
protection there for life and property, 
there are advantages in its soil, cli- 
mate, harbours, and geographical 
position, which could not fail of 
rendering it, in half a century, the 
richest and most flourishing portion 
of the empire. Can such protection 
be afforded, except at the cost of a 
temporary suspension of that con- 
stitutional freedom of which the Irish 
~~ distinctly prove that they 

now not how to make use ? 

Meanwhile there are other reme- 
dial measures which it is within the 
power of the government to adopt. 
We have already spoken of the wis- 
dom of admitting Roman Catholic 
gentlemen to the advantages that 
attend a regular education at the 
national university, and ofa thorough 
remodelling of the Popish seminary 
at Maynooth. When the latter has 
become a purely theological school, 
when youths pass into it at the age of 
twenty or twenty-two, carrying with 
them their degrees of A.B. from Dub- 
lin, you will have your Roman Catho- 
lic chapels supplied, one after another, 
by men who, abating nothing of the 
devotion tothe church of their fathers, 
will yet understand that the cause of 
religion is never promoted by en- 
couraging among the people habits of 
disobedience to the laws. Then, in- 
deed, you may talk if you will of 
paying the Popish priests out of the 
public taxes; for as the class of men 
to whom we look as the successors of 
the M‘Hales and Tyrrells of the pre- 
sent day, could not stoop to coax and 
bully the peasantry for their fees, 
so would they cheerfully accept the 
stipend which you offered, and live 
upon it contentedly. Moreover, 
though there could be no amalgama- 
tion between the Churches of Eng- 
land and of Rome, the clergy of both 
would come to understand one an- 
other better than they do now; and 
the influence of both would be ex- 
erted, each in its own way, to render 
the people more moral, more in- 
dustrious, more loyal, more pros- 
perous. 

Measures such as these must, of 
course, go hand in hand with a solemn 
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denunciation, by the three estates of 
the realm, of all popular agitation, 
whether in meetings or through the 
press, for the repeal of the legislative 
union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. We are well aware that the 
terms of the Union Act itself pro- 
nounce such agitation to be treason- 
able. An arrangement of this sort 
avowedly entered into ror EVER is 
a very different thing from some 
fiscal or police regulation, which con- 
tinues to be the law only till the 
statute creating it is repealed, but 
which is liable to be altered every 
session. Frequent changes even in 
laws of this sort always produce in- 
convenience, but they do not strike 
at the root of a principle; whereas 
the empire never having been con- 
solidated till the union of the Irish 
with the British parliament, their 
separation, no matter how effected, 
would dismember the empire. And 
though in the present state of things 
it might be labour lost to carry 
through some fresh bill affirming this 
truth, inasmuch as Mr. O'Connell 
has long since verified his own boast, 
that it is possible to drive a coach- 
and-six through any act of parlia- 
ment, the case would be very different 
were the Habeas Corpus Act sus- 
pended in Ireland. The suspension 
of tha. uct leaves the executive free 
to judge of what is and what is not 
a violation of the law; and in vin- 
dicating a law directed against the 
agitation of repeal, the executive 
would not, it is probable, stand upon 
trifles. 

We have spoken freely, because 
we deeply feel the miserable state to 
which Ireland is reduced. We have 
not, however, recommended any thing. 
All that we desire to do is to put the 
case clearly before the government 
and the legislature, with whom, after 
all, rests the power of deciding on it. 
We believe that no middle course 
will serve any good purpose. You 
must go forward, or you must go 
back. You must yield to the agita- 
tors all that they demand, or you 
must deprive them effectually of the 
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power to inflame the minds of the 
people. If you adopt the former 
policy, you will do so now with your 
eyes open to its inevitable conse-~ 
quences. Ifyou adopt the latter, you 
may fail; but at all events you will 
fail in a righteous cause. And as to 
the question of time, and the ex- 
tent to which it would be necessary 
to carry your restrictive measures, 
that is one which time alone can 
answer. Suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act, if it be suspended at all, and 
proclaim martial law, and take mili- 
tary occupation of the provinces ; not 
for one, or two, or three years, but 
for a space of time which shall be 
indefinite ; and keeping the power ever 
in your own hands, relax the exercise 
of it by degrees, in proportion as you 
see that the harsh remedy has effected 
its desired purpose. 
One word more on the expenses 
in which an adoption of the coercive 
lan would involve the country. 
Ve know that they would be very 
great. A large addition would be 
needed to the army, and the proposed 
advances from the treasury to such 
land-owners as applied for them 
might beconsiderable. Perhaps thirty 
millions, perhaps fifty, would not 
cover the outlay. Be it so. But if 
for an outlay of fifty millions you 
could develope the resources of such 
a country as Ireland, do not you 
think that the money would be well 
bestowed? Why, ten years of the 
additional revenue raised by the ex- 
pansion of Irish commerce, and the 
scientific cultivation of the Irish soil, 
would more than pay you back, both 
capital and interest; and if twenty 
years were required to effect such 
developement, are they to be counted 
in the age of nations? However, as 
we have already said, we recommend 
nothing. All that we desire to ob- 
tain is tranquillity, and comfort, and 
order, and a better moral life for our 
Irish fellow-subjects ; and any means 
which bid fair to effectuate this will 
be hailed by us with exultation and 
gratitude. 
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